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As night the life-inclining stars best shows, 
So lives obscure the starriest souls disclose. 
CHAPMAN, 


Pre Pa lO eure THIkRD EDITION 


As the second edition of this book is now exhausted, and 
as I have sufficient evidence that it has been much valued 
by readers—known and unknown to me—of the kind for 
whose sake it was published, I have decided to publish a 
third edition. This contains a number of letters which 
were not included in the second edition, having been 
found or contributed since the date of its publication. 
Most of them were printed by me some years ago in a 
small volume for private circulation, called Additional 
Letters of Mary Sibylla Holland; a few others have not 
been previously printed at all. I have also added in the 
Appendix a few copies of verse connected with the 


Letters. The book is now in its final and complete form. 


- Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
Kahle/Austin Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/lettersofmarysibO000bern-ED3 


PREFACE 


Tus selection from letters has been made in order to 
embody in a permanent form a memorial of a nature of rare 
distinction. No books have a charm more great, or more 
permanent value, than collections of letters written, with 
no thought but to please, convey affection, help or console, 
by persons gifted with sympathy, reason, and the seeing 
faculty, if—and this is essential—the writer has also the 
power of style, the inmost soul of expression. 

Mr. Walter Pater has spoken of “the impress of a 
personal quality, a profound expressiveness, what the 
French call ‘intimité,’ by which is meant some subtler 
sense of originality, the seal on a man’s work of what is 
most inward and peculiar in his moods and manner of 
apprehension ; it is what we call expression carried to its 
highest intensity of degree. That characteristic is rare in 
poetry, rarer still in art, rarest of all in the abstract art of 
sculpture ; yet, essentially perhaps, it is the quality which 
alone makes work in the imaginative order really worth 
having at all.” 

Possibly this characteristic is less rare in letters; yet 
rare it is in them also, when carried to a high degree. It 
is this which gives their exquisite value to the letters of the 
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poet Cowper, and yet more to those of Edward Fitzgerald, 
quiet and uneventful as were these two lives passed, one 
on the banks of the Ouse, and the other in the homely 
Suffolk countryside. It exists, also, in the letters of 
Dorothy Osborne, and its presence will, I think, be 
recognised in those contained in this volume. 

I will not attempt to describe my mother. The letters 
speak for themselves and show how beautifully blended in 
her were the qualities of heart and mind, how seeing was 
her eye, how quick, tender, and abundant were her 
sympathies. Children may err in estimation of their 
mother, and in their case to err is most pardonable, but it 
is impossible to mistake the impression which the writer of 
the letters made upon many persons of widely varied position 
and character, age and class, both those who had known her 
for years, and some also, now and then in unexpected 
quarters, who had never seen her but for a few days. One 
thing, however, her own letters cannot give, the impression 
made by the visible self, eyes, voice, and manner. Beauty, 
in the ordinary sense, my mother did not possess, but her 
look was very distinctive and striking. In her an ardent 
spirit was united with a high degree of intellectual and 
reasoning power, and a heart full of love and pity. The 
inner combination of spirit, reason, and love was manifested 
in her strong forehead and her dark eyes, now lit with the 
fire of rapid thought and feeling, and now again abstract 
in deep contemplation. Her voice was soft, moving, and 
clear. With it, in the minds of her children, the best 
English poetry—Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, 
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Keats, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold—must remain for 
ever inseparably associated. 

The letters contained in this volume may, perhaps, on 
the whole, give the impression of a spirit rather melancholy 
than cheerful. Yet this impression would not be altogether 
just. No doubt a strong element of melancholy must enter 
deeply into the nature of those who, like the writer of these 
letters, have a lively sense of the transient and precarious 
existence in this world of all happiness and beauty, and an 
imagination living as vividly in the past as in the present. 
Yet my mother derived happiness from many sources. A 
lovely day, or a beautiful book, the company of children, 
or the presence of a friend, could yield her a higher 
pleasure than such things do to many who feel sorrow less 
keenly. Certainly, when she was there, our home was 
always cheerful with laughter and lively imaginative talk. 
Her mind represented the humorous and amusing as well 
as the serious and tragic side of things. No one could 
tell a story better, or with more delicate rendering not 
only of the manner but of the essence of character of its 
heroes. 

If space and the principles on which this book is 
compiled had allowed, I should have liked to include a 
study of my mother’s peculiar genius in the education of 
children. Her own children owe to her an endless debt of 
gratitude for her devotion to them of all the best years of 
her life. Her influence constantly biassed their minds 
towards’ all that was most beautiful in nature, noble 
and chivalrous in art, literature, history, and essential 
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in religion and poets: If, far off, es follow at all in 
these ways, it is chiefly due to her teaching and example. 
They can only say— 


Sed longe sequere, et vestigia semper adora. 


On her father’s side my mother was a Lyall, a name 
common along both sides of the north-eastern part of 
the English and Scottish borders. Her ancestors were 
originally small landholders a few miles north of Berwick- 
on-Tweed close to the sea; but after they had risen to 
some prosperity by shipping business in the North, these 
Lyalls came to the South. My mother’s grandfather 
married a Comyns, daughter of ‘a Scottish Jacobite 
gentleman,’! and had a large family. George Lyall, my 
mother’s eldest uncle, became Chairman of the East 
India Company, and was for some years Tory member 
for the City of London. Another uncle, Dr. William 
Lyall, was known as an ecclesiastical writer, author of 
Propedia Prophetica, etc., and eventually became Dean of 
Canterbury. 

Alfred Lyall, my mother’s father, was the youngest son 
of this family, and was born in 1795. He was educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
lived for some years at Findon, in Sussex, with intervals 
of travel. In 1829, at the age of thirty-four, he took 
orders and worked, at first, as Curate at Findon. 

My grandfather is described in the Dictionary of National 


1 Thomas Comyns, whose wife was Margaret Haggerston, of that old 
Northumberland Border family. 
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Biography as a “philosopher and traveller.” In 1827 he 
published an observant book called Rambles in Madeira and 
Portugal. In 1830 appeared a small work by him entitled 
Principles of Necessary and Contingent Truth, and in 1856, 
his chief work, Agonistes, or Philosophical Strictures. His 
genius was, perhaps, rather of the critical than the 
constructive kind. A silent and meditative man—my own 
childish recollection is of him pacing round the: garden 
walk of Harbledown Rectory after breakfast on far-away 
summer mornings, abstract in thought, his gray and 
weighty head bowed a little forwards. 

Alfred Lyall married, in 1832, Mary, one of the 
numerous children of James Tschudi Broadwood, of 
Lyne, in Sussex. The Broadwoods came, like the 
Lyalls, from near the Scottish Border; but James 
Broadwood’s mother was a Tschudi, a race existing in 
various parts of Europe. Barbara Tschudi was the 
daughter of Burckhard Tschudi, of a noble Swiss family 
in the Canton Glarus, who came to London as a pupil of 
Tabel the Fleming, maker of harpsichords, the instrument 
gradually developed by Tschudi, his son-in-law John 
Broadwood, and others, into the modern pianoforte. 
James Broadwood married Margaret Stewart, of the 
Stewarts once of Glenbuckie, in Western Perthshire, a 
family with a history and fortune very different from 
that of the Tschudis and Broadwoods. Chambers, in 
his History of the Forty-five, relates the violent and 
mysterious death of Margaret’s great-uncle, the Laird of 
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Glenbuckie, early in 1746, in the house of Buchanan 
of Arnprior, when on his way to join Prince Charles 
Edward, before the Battle of Culloden. His younger 
brother, Donald Stewart, the grandfather of Margaret, 
was also ‘out in the Forty-five,’ with the rest of his 
kindred and the Stewart clan. Donald’s son, Daniel 
Stewart, was the father of Margaret, and her mother was 
Jean Murray, of the Arbennie family. 

My grandmother, Mary Broadwood, was young, about 
twenty, when she married. She was of a quick, lively, 
practical disposition, with a high ideal of life and conduct, 
swift to think and see, and also to feel, and capable there- 
fore at times of deep depressions. She had, perhaps, 
rather the realistic or artistic temperament, her husband 
the abstract or philosophic, two dispositions which may 
combine well in marriage, and produce something remark- 
able in the children. 

My grandfather in the year 1839 became Vicar of 
Godmersham, a small and very quiet Kentish parish about 
eight miles from Canterbury, in the most beautiful part of 
the Stour valley. The church and vicarage lie beneath the 
rise of a splendid deer-park, crowned with beech-woods, 
where the river, skirting the churchyard and vicarage 
garden, ripples swiftly over its gravelly bed, through a 
steep opening in the chalk downs. In the year 1848 he 
moved to the rectory of Harbledown, a much larger and 
more important parish, situated upon the London road, 
just outside and above the city of Canterbury. I 
remember my mother saying that Harbledown—in spite 
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of the adjacent and large tangled forest of Blean—seemed 
most tame to the young Lyalls after the wild and free life 
of Godmersham, and that they felt surprised to hear their 
father admire the view from Harbledown hill, with the 
low-lying, red-roofed old city in the foreground, dominated 
by the great mass of the Cathedral, the Stour valley 
widening down to the Thanet marshes, and, beyond them, 
the long white line of the North Foreland chalk cliff, 
visible some sixteen miles away. 

My grandfather’s family was a large one, eleven in all, of 
whom five sons and four daughters attained to maturity. 
Two of the sons rose to the highest distinction in the 
Indian Civil Service. One of them, now Sir Alfred 
Comyns Lyall, ended a brilliant Indian career as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, and was 
subsequently appointed a member of the Council of India 
in London, and finally of the Privy Council. His 
brother, Sir James Broadwood Lyall, became Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. My mother, the eldest of the 
daughters, was born on the 14th March, 1836. She spent 
her girlhood at Godmersham and at Harbledown, and 
was married, at the age of nineteen, in October, 1855, to 
Francis James, the younger son of the distinguished 
London physician, traveller, and man of science, Sir 
Henry Holland. My father was at that time Vicar 
of St. Dunstan’s parish, the western suburb of Canter- 
bury, immediately adjoining the parish of Harbledown. 
Here, in a little house on the edge of the town, looking 
out over wheat-fields and hop-gardens, they lived till 
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the autumn of 1861, and here their first three children 
were born. 

These selections from letters begin in the year 1861, 
when my mother was twenty-five years old. She died at 
the age of fifty-five. By far the greater part of these letters 
were written during the last ten years of her life, but I have 
been able to include a few earlier ones, at irregular intervals. 
It is hoped that, with footnotes and some observations 
later on, the letters will make her way of life sufficiently 
intelligible to those who may read them without having 
known her at all. 

My mother hardly ever prefixed the date of the year to 
her letters, and as often as not omitted the date of the 
month and day. In the case of most of the letters the 
dates given have been collected from post-marks on 
envelopes, or otherwise, and there are probably a few 
errors in them. 

1 In all they had six children, four sons and two daughters, born in the 


following order: Bernard, Agnes, Alfred, Lucy, Francis, Michael. Two 
of my mother’s children, Alfred and Lucy, died before her. 
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I 
LETTERS r86r To 1865 


To her Sister, Catharine Petre. 
St. DuNSTAN’s (CANTERBURY), 4th January, 1861. 


. I have not been up to Harbledown since you went 
as away,! and was almost glad I could not go there this even- 
ing. I so dread the silence of the house. It has just 
begun to rain heavily. I hear the drops on the leads 
outside. How often you and I have heard that sound and 
said, “‘ How shall I get up the hill?” Oh! my Cathy, to 
the end of our lives that hill will be peopled with dearly 
loved images, some familiar foot and face going up or 
coming down. How I sympathize with James’s dream 
of tramping unrecognised up that dusty hill and turning 
with a beating heart into the drive.2 While I write it 
seems as if the old life were over for me too, so vividly do 
I realize what it will be, what I shall feel one day. 
Good-night, my darling child! You can never be more 
or less dear to me than you are now. I love and embrace 
you with my whole soul. 


To the Same 


St. Dunstan’s, 6th January. 


. Annie L. goes to-morrow, and with her disappears 
the last of the gay company who have been more or less 


1 This sister had just been married and had left Harbledown Rectory 
to live at Cavendish in Suffolk. 
2 The dream of her brother James, then a young Indian civilian. The 


hill is from St. Dunstan’s up to Harbledown, 
I 
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with us since your wedding. With her an episode closes. 
While faces and voices are yet fresh in my memory I con 
over and over again this little chapter in our lives, so 
insignificant to others but so interesting to ourselves ; 
especially do I pause in my story when I come to the 
place where you and I look out of the window at Win- 
chester, and see the old close changed into enchanted 
ground, like a garden in a fairy tale. Do you remember 
how the little tree bent and shook, and sprang up freed 
from the weight of snow? But if I begin “do you 
remember,” I shall never stop, and besides, do I not 
know that you remember it all well enough? Annie L. 
and I went to the Cathedral yesterday afternoon and 
heard ‘“‘ As pants the hart” not very well sung, but still 
most lovely and exquisitely devotional. And now good- 
night, darling; sleep well in the windy old house in which 
for a while your tent is pitched. 


To the Same 
St. Dunstan’s, 23rd January. 


. . - So we shall live near the old nest for a while, and 
I cannot be sorry.’ I have a dread of breaking this calm 
in which we have lived for five years and more, although 
I sometimes feel, with the old heathens, that some sacrifice 
will soon be necessary, or the Gods will be envious of our 
bliss and send a thunderbolt into our quiet dwelling. If 
living in a small and ill-built house would appease their 
wrath, how willingly would we occupy St. Dunstan’s 
Terrace for ever. But who can look into the future? Do 
you remember Egmont’s speech to the effect that we can 
indeed stand in the chariot and hold the reins, but that it 
is beyond our power to guide the fast wheels or restrain 
the fiery horses? After all there is but one future into 


1 There was a rumour of my father’s appointment to London work 
slightly premature. ’ 
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which we should desire to look, and it is only Jacob’s 
dream that we should desire to realize, the near presence 
of God and His angels. 


To the Same 
St. Dunstan's, Saturday, 26th January. 


I wonder what you are doing this lovely bright spring- 
like day.. If you were here perhaps we should be taking 
a walk together. As it is, having despatched all the 
children, I shall sit out the afternoon in this sunny little 
room with the window wide open. It is hard to believe 
that we are still in January; the air is soft and balmy, 
and the sun very warm and light. The corn is springing 
fast in the field under the window, and, from the field 
beyond, the rattling of the plough as it turns and the cry 
of the little scare-crow boy sound very pleasantly. I do 
hope that we have got over the very severe weather, 
though of course a continuance of this mildness is out of 
the question. We have all our east wind to come. 


To the Same 


St. Dunstan’s, Monday Evening, 


. .. I feel so impatient when I think of your solitary 
walks at Cavendish and mine at Canterbury, and of the 
impossibility of our walking together—an impossibility 
too of our own making, so to speak, for I could at any 
moment take the train to London, and from thence to 
Sudbury, and from Sudbury to Cavendish. The whole 
journey would not occupy one of my half-wasted afternoons 
which slip by without my marking their flight, and yet I 
don’t take the train, nor do you. In a certain sense it is 
not possible. There seems no reason for going, every one 
would say—and yet what better reason does one want 
than that which we both have? Well, Cathy, the time 


will come some day, and we shall sit near each other again. 
ta? 
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I shall hold your hands,—how well I know their feel and 
shape, and the look of each finger and nail,—and I shall 
look into your face, every expression of which is so dearly 
familiar. The days in our life in which we shall be 
together we will really live and enjoy and remember, 
Speed, speed the day! I cry, from the very bottom of my 
heart. When I think of you I feel as steady as a rock in 
my affections for you. I feel it so impossible that any- 
thing can alter or diminish it in the smallest degree. It 
is part of myself. If you ever find me wanting in this 
matter you may feel comfortably sure that I am going out 
of the little mind it has pleased God to give me. 


To the Same 
St, Dunstan's, February. 


... It has come at last.) Yesterday morning when I 
came downstairs, Frank, with a face a yard long, handed 
to me a letter and rushed out of the room. I knew what 
it was, and sat down till the sick feeling which came over 
me went off. In those few moments I seemed to say 
good-bye to all my past happiness. Oh, my dear Cathy, 
I go about with such a dead pain in my heart.... Of 
course it is not yet absolutely settled, but I see no shadow 
of hope—none. And so, as the days grow long and the 
primroses begin to bud, I must strip this poor little house 
and go with my children to live in a London street, and 
their pleasures must be limited to the worn grass and cant 
trees of the squares and parks. It does seem so ee 
upon them, just when they are beginning to understand 
the delights of the country. How happy they would have 
been this year in the farm and orchard, and in the dear 
dear old garden at home. And what shall I do an 
myself, shut up in a London house, without even a 
carriage to get about in, and an immense way: off from, 


? My father’s appointment to work in London, 
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everyone. I feel now as if I could not go. When I think 
of London as our home for perhaps the next ten years my 
life seems a blank. 


To the Same 


» 


St. DunsTAn’s, March. 


I thought of you this morning as I was blown violently 
across the street after morning church to Mrs. Streatfield, 
and stood on her doorsteps vainly trying to hold up my 
umbrella and keep down my petticoats. I knew you must 
still be in church listening to the sermon and the roaring 
wind,—and I so often think of the chancel and of the poor 
men who look out of the window while the Belief is said. 
What rough weather we have, and how delicious it is 
when the lull comes, as it does every two or three days, 
bringing us such warm bright days. The garden at 
Harbledown is beginning to look pretty with crocuses and 
daffodils, and the beds under the window are blue and 
white with the sweet violets. Barbara and I sat there on 
Thursday morning, and were almost too hot in the sun. 
The four little ones played about so happily with their 
spades, carts, and wheelbarrow, and made a little dirt 
garden in the bushes, into which they stuck crocuses and 
hypaticas. The carriage took down my three monkeys, 
who went off singing a hymn at the utmost pitch of their 
loud voices, and to the most extraordinary tune, the proud 
Tomlin smiling with pleasure at this public exhibition of 
their learning and piety. 


To the Same 


St. Dunstan’s, 20th April. 


. . . Agnes looked so pretty the other day as she came 
down the road on the donkey, her brown curls blown 
about, and her little straw hat pushed back from her 
flushed face and ornamented with a great bunch of ferns 
and celandines. In both hands she clasped a perfect 
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faggot of anemones, primroses and lady-smock. Bernard 
and Mary! ran by the side and behind whipping Jenny 
with long palm-branches. The other day we went up to 
Miss Webb’s wood, where we sat on the sunny bank, while 
the five children played with the little stream of water. 
The children, the lambs, the water, the flowers and the 
chorus of birds, filled the picture with pleasant, dreamy 
sights and sounds. At such times, my Cathy, I would 
have you, and you only, with me. I know no one who can 
so fully sympathize in my admiration of a green grassy 
bank with the sun on it, and other people’s remarks and 
exclamations produce in me a sombre smouldering irrita- 
tion; I cannot quite say wherefore. 


To the Same 


St. Dunstan’s, April. 


It is half-past seven and yet I have plenty of light 
whereby to begin a letter to you, sitting at this window 
with my writing-book on the ledge and my ink-pot in the 
flower-stand outside. The strong east wind has also 
departed from us, glory be! and the south-west breeze, 
which you doubtless have been enjoying all day, blew 
before it reached Suffolk over the primroses and budding 
bells in the woods of Kent. If it only could blow me to 
Blacklands! It has been a lovely day, but with these 
spring days a melancholy fastens upon me. I alternately 
hans my depression upon your absence and our approach- 
ing change, but I well know that without these real causes 
my spirits would flag. Spring is more melancholy to me 
than autumn. I am always full of self-reproaches and 
longings for I know not what. I long to be and to do 
better, but I have no courage to begin. I know too well 
what is right and wise, but I am unstable as water and 
cannot excel. My resolution is as weak as my standard is 
high. Iam happy in my pleasant pottering life, and at 


1 Mary Lyall, 
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the same time angry with myself for bene happy. A 
squirrel born in his comfortable little cage, and used to it, 
and with plenty to eat and drink, is stupidly happy, but, 
at times, my Cathy, he must have dim instincts and 
yearnings for the tops of the trees and the open sky. And, 
at times, I too seem to have a glimpse of Heaven opened, 
so to speak, but it is but for a moment, and I rattle round 
and round in my cage again. 

I know what it is. It is this sleepiness, this leprosy of 
indolence which sticks to and grows upon us all, and upon 
me above all. And one day I am convinced it will be a 
body of death to me, for to me it is like some dreadful 
body clogging me, from which I cannot escape. And it is 
not my real body which is at fault. That is well worked 
and little indulged. Indeed I think I could make my 
body submit to any discomfort if only that something which 
is neither my mind nor my heart nor my soul, but which 
is me myself, could be left at peace, to dream and to sleep, 
and at last to die, nothing attempted and nothing done. 
Wretched state, and yet true. And in London things 
will be worse—there I shall live ina dream. I dare say 
you will think all this morbid and depressed, but it is not. 
It is the result of honest reflection. Do not try to argue 
with anything I say unless you really feel as I do. Your 
friendship will be and is so precious to me, and I desire 
with all my heart that it should be sincere. It is possible 
to have the closest intimacy with independence of thought. 
Both of us, I think, are too apt to tvy to agree with other 
people. One ought to try to see what truth there is in 
what things they say, but not try to warp one’s own clear 
conviction for the sake of agreeing. ... The woods are 
charming now, the cutting down this year at Faulkner’s 
has thrown open the prettiest views. When you get to 
the end of the deep lane, and stand at the point where the 
old pilgrims’ road emerges from its copse, the whole rising 
ground to the right hand is a blue mountain of bluebells, 
blue already, though they are not fully out. Yet I agree 
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with you that the cowslip is by far the most delightful 
flower to pick. There is something so pleasant to touch 
and eye in the shape of the fragrant and delicate clean 
stalk—and then to shut one’s eyes and bury one’s face in a 
great bunch is a joy indeed. I wish there were more here. 

Two days ago, I walked into the wood beyond Mount 
Ephraim, where there is a pretty little clearing and faggots 
piled up like little houses. There I sat by the tiny brook, 
among the anemones and lady-smock, and for the last 
time leisurely lingered gathering up the threads of my past 
life and retracing many scenes and sensations. By next 
spring we shall be quite gone, and the place will know 
strangers’ feet and voices. 


To the Same 


St, Dunstan's, May. 


This is old May-day, and my thoughts revert to the 
many pretty pastimes in which old England used to indulge. 
It is as warm as any May-day need be, and a delicious 
down-pouring shower is just now falling, which would 
have refreshed the drooping garlands. All last night it 
rained hard, and the day began with a thick steamy vapour 
rising out of the earth, which made the whole atmosphere 
feel like a steamy greenhouse. On going out at half-past 
two I was astonished to find myself much too warm. The 
wind is slowly veering round to the blessed south, and I 
hope and believe warm days are coming at last. As I sit 
and write in this open window, the rich odour of the lilacs 
and sweet briars in the neighbouring gardens and the 
growimg smell, that indescribable odour, rather essence, of 
life and spring, are almost oppressive. . .. . Ever since I 
last wrote to you the trees and flowers have burst out in 
a wonderful manner as if they knew this rain was coming. 
The old Cathedral is standing in a garland of beeches and 
limes,—you know how pretty it looks. . . . I went to the 
Cathedral on Ascension Day, in the afternoon, but coming 
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in very late did not go into the choir, but sat in the south 
transept on a bench which was exactly placed so as to 
catch a view of the Black Prince’s tomb and St. Anselm’s 
chapel. I could follow the whole service perfectly, and 
drank my fill of gazing upon the Norman arches and 
medieval ironwork gates of the little chapel. In the 
anthem the sweet boys’ voices asked over and over again, 
“Who is the King of Glory ?” and the crash of the organ and 
men’s voices replied, ‘‘ The Lord God of Hosts; Heis the 
King of Glory.” I do not generally like repetitions, but in 
this anthem it is so very beautiful. As though one side could 
never weary of asking the question, or the other of giving 
the joyful answer. It is very singular, and, I am sure, 
very wrong, that one should feel more devout when alone 
in a church, or with a very small company of worshippers, 
or in the dark, or even in a strange congregation. It is 
surely contrary to the true Christian feeling, but it is so 
with me. At Winchester, for instance, I generally have 
felt more struck than at Canterbury, and I am sure it is 
simply because I do not know the people or the priests. 


To the Same 
St. Dunstan's, May, 1861. 


. . - Oh, my Cathy, what weather is this! Iam sitting, 
it is true, with the window open; but the dull white face 
of the wind-mill is turned due to the east, and the dull 
thick evening air is raw and cold. The Cathedral bells 
are ringing, a sound which fills my soul with vain, uneasy 
longings, and which certainly gives me as much pain as 
pleasure. Nevertheless, I am sorry when the sweet 
jangling stops. You need not imagine that we are doing 
anything more in woods and fields than youare. May-day 
was the last fine day, and even that evening was cold and 
black. May ‘‘comes dancing from the east” this year 
with a vengeance. Are we to begin again this life of sullen 
clouded skies and bitter chill wind ? 
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To the Same 


Lonpon, Christmas Eve, 1864. 


My darling Cathy—My whole heart goes out to embrace 
you, and nothing written or spoken can express the love 
and longing that makes me shed tears of, I don’t know 
what, when I begin to write to you. Itis the remembrance 
of you, and you only, that makes Christmas sad to me. 
No thought of anyone else affects me in the least ; but I 
know that our hearts beat to the same time... . Ber 
held his little revels yesterday, and had a happy day. 
What a glamour there is in childhood, and how glorious 
do the most simple preparations seem to their innocent, 
unworldly eyes. These three children have just the 
simplicity and imagination that makes it a pleasure to do 
anything for them. On Monday is our tree. Good-bye, 
my dear, dear Cathy. In spite of four children my heart- 
strings all pull towards Cavendish in a marvellous way. 


To the Same 
Lonpon, 1st Decembey 1865. 


I should have written to you from Harbledown, where 
I thought of you every minute of the day, but for the 
extraordinary amount of business to be done which pre- 
vented anyone from sitting down to write anything like a 
letter.. It is impossible to realize that Harbledown is 
standing empty, and that we have no longer any right or 
possession in our old home.! I almost feel it now more 
than I did when there. At Harbledown the feeling that 
papa was gone surpassed every other, and, while most 
things went on as usual, one did not take in at all vividly 
that everything was being done for the last time. Very 
few things in my life have been so painful as going round 
with mamma to say good-bye to some of the poor people. 
On Sunday, just as it grew dark, she and I slipped across 


1 In consequence of the death of her father, the Rector, 
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the road to the Mint, and went to old Bishop’ S; a palis 
Streeter and others. We were only a few minutes in each 
house, and did not sit down. Indeed, I went no further 
than the doorway; but the little fire-lit rooms, the broken 
prayers and blessings, the burst of tears from old Partis 
and Bishop, and our dear mother’s wan face and tearful 
eyes, have left a peculiar and strong impression on my 
mind. The whole village feels deeply, and there was a 
sense of dullness and loss which was quite remarkable. 
In Canterbury also, where I went to pay all the bills, the 
tradesmen expressed universal and strong regret, and 
earnest hopes that mamma should return. 


II 
LETTERS 1869 To 1876 


To her Sister 


Fox Hotm;! 4th August, 1869. 


My pEAR CAaTHy—This is your birthday, a blessed day 
for me, and I almost wish that just for the time we could 
all be children again going over to Godmersham to keep 
the feast on the top of the breezy hill. On those rare 
days, at least, the hearts of father, mother, and children 
beat in happiest unison. We all felt and re-echoed the 
cheerful and poetic spirit in my father’s manner, and 
sighed and yearned with my mother as eyes and footsteps 
turned to the corner of the little churchyard.? Should 
your birthday return for a thousand years, my only Cathy, 
it could never bring with it such a length of golden hours 
as those Godmersham afternoons contained. And the 
drive back to Canterbury between the hedges, bringing 
chance of glow-worms, and the wonder of rattling over the 
St. Margaret Street stones, and the glories of the shop- 
lighted High Street, and the sympathizing manner of 
Becky, softened by a flower from the babies’ grave. 
Where the governess was on those days I cannot imagine, 
but my memory holds no trace of her. 

1 Till 1867 we had spent the late summer and early autumn months at 
different places in the country, three of those holidays at Freshwater, in 
the Isle of Wight. After that year we went annually to Fox Holm, near 
Cobham, in Surrey, a house built for us by my father’s brother-in-law, 
Charles Buxton, on a clearing in a wood on his property. We went there 
every year in April, and returned to London about the end of October. 

2 Where two of her mother’s sons who died children were buried. 


i2 
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Barbara stays till Monday, and her company is a pure 
pleasure. She is looking very well, and as usual contents 
herself with all she finds. She possesses in a high degree 
the good manners of always appearing perfectly happy 
and pleased. ... 


> 


On the 24th August, 1869, my mother saw her second 
boy, Alfred, alive and well in the morning, and a few 
hours later lying dead by the bank of the river Wey. He 
was in the tenth year of his life. 


To the Same 
Fox Hou, 1st September, 


. . . Miss Pepys has just been over, her poor dear old 
face all swelled with crying. I feel so much calmer than 
other people, and have hardly shed one tear for the loss 
of the dearest of all my children, and the one who loved 
me the most. And yet it is not that I do not know what 
I have lost. He has always been most precious. Indeed, 
had I known how few were to be the delightful years in 
which I was to enjoy his presence, I could hardly have 
done more to make him happy and certainly I could not 
have loved him more. 


To Mrs. Stephen? 
Fox Hou, 3rd September, 


Thank you very much for your letter, and please thank 
your husband for his. It was very kind of him to write, 
and I shall keep his note. 

Just as I wrote these words an answer came to our 
telegram saying that Frank? will be here on the 2oth of 
this month. It is an unspeakable comfort to feel that he 
is safe, for I had felt as if he and Alfred had disappeared 
together. It has been a terrible time, and at first I could 


1 Now Lady Stephen. 
2 My father, who had been in America. 
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think of nothing rightly for the longing that all could be 
as it had been, and then he was my dearest child of all. 
Looking back upon his life I can remember no serious 
fault, neither had I ever occasion to be displeased with 
him about little things. He was the soul of truth, and 
had a most fine temper. But God fulfils His purposes, 
and we shall one day see all clearly. And we struggle up 
again into something like happiness even after the most 
beating storm. 

My brother Alfred! writes with great eagerness about 
Mr. Stephen coming out, and has been reading his book, 
and hopes great things. I wish that Mr. Stephen would 
promise to know himand tolike him. He will go through 
his ground on his way from Bombay. Heis Commissioner 
of Berar, and lives at Alkola, a very curious place. But 
he will surely meet him at Agra. 

Pray thank dear Miss Martin for her kind note. I 
knew that she would be sorry, and that she would write.— 
Ever your most affectionate SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To her Sister 
Fox Hoxim, Sunday, 11th October. 


. . . I have been at both services at Hatchford. This 
afternoon walking alone through the woods I wished for 
your company with a strong wishing. The walk is so 
lovely there these still autumn days. Upto Fox Warren, 
and along the terrace drive, and through the Deacon’s 
Woods, and out into the old mossy farm meadow, and 
again through the woods, and then under the great chest- 
nuts and elms into the little churchyard. This is emi- 
nently an autumn country, as you know; I noticed this 
afternoon how heavy the morning dew still lay on the 
moss along the deep roadsides, and how wonderful are the 
colours of the fungi, and how thick lay the acorns and 
chestnuts along the wood-paths. The children, going to 


1 Now Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. 
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church in the morning, counted fifteen squirrels. These 
lovely days and nights seem to me a sort of mercy. They 
linger out Alfred’s summer. Even his sweet-peas and 
pansies still bloom, and all the flowers are still alive on 
which his eyes rested. Some morning we shall come 
down to see them lying burnt by the frost, and my last 
illusion will be gone. 

The children put a cross and crown of flowers on his 
grave every Sunday morning. Mrs. Deacon sends me 
the loveliest creamy roses and large lilies. I put moss 
between each flower and the dew keeps them alive for 
days. But I wind and twine and arrange the flowers in a 
dream, my Cathy, out of which I awake to unspeakable 
anguish. I could never have imagined how sharp and 
terrible would be the pain of mere absence, for I certainly 
would not bring the child back, nor do I struggle against 
Pens Uecrer, -.-. ; 


To Mrs. Stephen (in India) 


BouLoGNE-suR-MEr, 20th Apvil, 1870. 


. . - Will you for me thank Mr. Stephen for writing to 
me after he met my brother. I thought it so very kind 
of him, but I was not surprised, for I begin to understand 
the sort of person he is. Whatever happens you are a 
very happy woman to have such a husband—tenderness 
like the great deep, and faithfulness reaching to the 
clouds) th 

Boulogne would be unbearable in midsummer. Even 
now the sun beats down with a sort of white heat, and the 
Quai is almost impassable for dust and glare. Nor does 
the sea send up any cool breeze. I rather long for the 
cool side of a well-watered London street. The great 
miracle of spring is beginning again, though very slowly. 
If a few showers of rain would fall, all the world would be 
green, but the hardly perceptible east wind that accom- 
panies this scorching sun prevents progress. I have often 
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felt such impatience at this sort of pause in nature while 
the days grow long and time passes, but this year I don’t 
mind. A few dry leaves and flowers in my drawer are 
dearer to me than the whole of the coming splendour. 


To her Sister Catharine 
Fox Hoi, 20th May, 1871. 


I wish you could see the deep peace of my Alfred’s 
resting place at Hatchford. The little churchyard is 
bosomed round with great lilacs in full bloom and rho- 
dodendrons coming into flower, and in the old orchard 
behind the apple blossoms almost sweep the top of the 
long grass, which is full of cowslips and bluebells, and one 
can look down into the pretty neglected gardens of Hatch- 
ford House, where no one is living. Isat there a long 
time and there was no sound of any human being, but 
such a wonderful fulness and sweetness of nature. There 
are only two other graves there, Charles Fulke Greville 
and his wife. The place is all lovely, but it half kills me 
to know that my boy’s bright hair is under the turf. 


To Mrs. Stephen} 
37 SUSSEX GARDENS, 1871, 

My dearest Mrs. Stephen—This is only just to wish 
you good-bye once more. I would come over for one 
more embrace, but that it would be foolish to take a 
minute of your time from your nearer friends and children 
and I have nothing to say, at least nothing which for WE 
would be speakable. 

I seem to have an actual pain in my own heart at the 
thought of your parting with your children, but the 
moment you have turned your back on them your face 
will be towards your husband, and great comfort lies in 
this. We shall think of you often and with some degree 


1 Who was returning to India to rejoin her husb 
of Council. : and, the Legal Member 
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of anxiety, till we hear that you and little Rosamond are 
in his arms again.—Farewell and believe me always your 
loving SIBYL HoLianp. 


To the Same 
> Fox How, 5th June. 


. . - I quite agree with you as to the impossibility of 
going through the groundings again with one’s youngest 
children. I began reading ‘‘ Markham” with Lucy and 
Frank this summer, and found it too sickening. The 
utter banalité of children’s history books wearies one to 
death. And the horrid stupidity of the descriptions !—do 
you remember in ‘‘ Little Arthur” “‘ The Druids, my dear 
boy, were a kind of clergymen ?”” Franky’s simple com- 
ment on this was, ‘‘ Like papa with no clothes on,” for he 
had not yet come to the robes and mistletoe. 

We have been here since the end of April. Frank has 
not been able to come down much, as he has been short 
of a Druid or Curate, but the children occupy most of 
my time, and I garden and teach and dawdle about the 
bowery lanes. Little Michael too seems to fill up all 
spare half hours, and I like the weight of his soft little 
body on my arms, as I go about the house and garden. 
He surveys the blooming world about him with a kindly 
eye, and stretches his white round arms towards the 
flowers and children and animals among whom he lives. 
Why should a Druid be ever forced upon his mind’s eye 
through the medium of the abhorred Mrs. Markham? I 
hope that you are not teaching my sweet god-daughter 
anything at all but to love and be happy. She seemed to 
me wondrous intelligent, and, if you only don’t stupefy 
her with facts about the Druids, she will be the most 
charming little girl in England. 

Everyone’s attention here is divided between the French 
news and the Tichborne case, which is really very interest- 
ing; one does not quite see why, for he is certainly an 


impostor. To-day’s papers say that the Legitimist Party 
2 
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are pledging themselves to restore the Pope to his rights 
—should the Orleanists be re-established. It is impossible 
to believe in such madness, and if there is any truth in 
the rumour, one sees no hope of any settled government 
in France. France might greatly gain by a religious re- 
action, but then it must be a religion with a dash of 
Puritanism, not a priests’ religion. Druids will not suffice 
just now.... 
To her Sister Catharine 
Fox Hom, June. 

. . . Lhave just come back from a pilgrimage through 
the woods to Hatchford for the sake of sweet St. John, 
but found no service. . 

. .. This place is like some dream of greenness, and 
the creepers on the house have flung long sprays in every 
direction. Every window is the greenest bower, and we 
look out on green beyond green of waving boughs and 
brake. But the fulness of summer beauty here is for ever 
and ever associated in my mind with the fulness of mortal 
anguish. The thunderbolt came out of the blue that 
struck both this house and Emily’s. 


To the Same 
Fox Hou, 1th April, 1873. 


. . . [have been at Hatchford with poor Emily. The 
fields and woods and orchards thereabouts are in parterres 
of primroses and cowslips and anemones and all the other 
pretty growth of spring. The sides of the little lane 
leading up to the church are covered with primroses and 
dog violets, and the birds sing all round. The pansies 
are out on Alfred’s grave, and the rose-bush at his head 
has put out tender leaves ; but when I stand by the little 
marble cross all the joy of the spring seems to go out. 
I cannot understand why the pain should be so lasting 


and sharp, for I do not wish him here again, in this poor 
world. | 
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To the Same 
Fox Hom, 29th October. 


Ever since you and Robert drove away together on the 
6th December, 1861 (I think), it has seemed strange to 
me that days and days should go by and that you should 
not know how my hours go by, nor I how you are spend- 
ing yours, or perhaps how yours spend you and spare 
not. And this feeling grows upon me more every week 
of my life. Yesterday I wished you could know that, 
in the absence of Jellis,’ I spent the morning on a ladder 
training the creepers myself; not always on a ladder 
either ; as often standing outside on the window ledges, 
gay as a lark, as I have always felt when on an enterprise 
of danger and folly. Also I planted all my bulbs, a 
pleasing task, giving some hope of coming life amid this 
dying nature. But what lovely death! As I drove 
slowly along the Hatchford lane in the donkey chair 
this afternoon the woods were a dream of lovely colour. 
Gold, and the deepest russet, and the brightest Christmas 
green up to the top of the high banks, and as far in every 
direction as one could see. 


To Mrs. Deacon 


CuurcH House, KnutsForp, May, 1874.2 


My dear Mary— ... Time goes very slowly in this 
little old-world place. The aunts are so worn out and 
feeble, and the talk is of such far gone matters, that 
my own affairs bear an air of unreality. Aunt Lucy 


1 The gardener, etc. 
2 In these years my mother paid annual visits to two old aunts of my 


father’s—long ago dead now—Miss Mary and Lucy Holland, who lived 
on at Knutsford. This town, not then much altered by the vicinity of 
Manchester, was the model for Cranford in the novel by Mrs. Gaskell, who 
was a relative of the Hollands. It was, indeed, alleged that the two Miss 
Hollands served as the models of Miss Matty and her sister. Sir Henry 


Holland was their brother. 
2—2 
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forgets Michael’s existence, but still laments that Aunt 
Mary would add two feet to the wall on which she used 
to perch Michael’s father, in order that the people on the 
London coach might remark his fair long curls; and 
Aunt Mary still blames Lady Holland for dressing the 
boys in jackets, instead of the green velvet coats, with 
gold buttons and wide frilled collars, in which they looked 
so handsome. And Aunt Lucy says that there were 
many more birds’ nests before the Reform Bill, which 
taught the farmers to trim the hedges so close, and 
wonders that I have never heard of Romper Low, the 
highwayman, who lived on the Heath here, and had an 
underground passage to Old Tabley, and who was so 
civil to the Miss Rumbolds when they met him and asked 
him to take care of them over the Heath to Church 
House, and how Dr. Holland met him afterwards and 
thanked him. It is so strange to hear all this, and the 
very primroses and lambs look as if they were only a 
remembrance too, and they are not real to the old aunts, 
they only remind them of the real lambs of fifty or sixty 
or seventy years back... . We breakfast here at eight 
o'clock, eat a biscuit at twelve, dine at four, and a tray at 
eight o’clock. Aunt Lucy said to me this morning, 
“Don’t take ginger wine to-night, Sibyl, love; there’s 
not much left, and Mary will not like another bottle 
opened, as there is no company but you.” 

This evening we are to read old letters—Edgeworth’s, 
Barbauld’s, Aitken’s, Darwin’s, Wedgewood's, all that 
old set. Sir Henry Holland always figures as the fashion- 
able young man in the vortex of London Society. Miss 
Edgeworth’s letters are charming, and there are drawers 
full of them. . . . Well, good-bye, and God bless you, 
and your husband, and Mrs. Scarlett, and Pillicoddy, and 
Fatima, and the bereaved water-wagtail, and the par- 
tridge’s eggs, and the rosebuds, and the asparagus, and 
every other creature in and about Poynters.—Your always 
faithful SIBYL HOLLanp. 
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To her Daughter Lucy} 


KNuTsForD, May. 


My dearest Lucy—Thank my Agnes for her delightful 
long letter, which gave great pleasure to her father this 
morning as well as to me. It is so pleasant to have 
daughters who write long bright letters, and who are sorry 
when we go away and happy when we return. These 
things make the happiness of life to the poor papas and 
mammas. ... JI amrather sorry that you have to pick 
300 bunches of primroses—it is almost too much work. 
You must get the whole school to help you, and any 
maids of ours that can be spared. 

The woods near Old Tabley are a miracle of beauty. 
The old, old crumbling Hall and Church, and the quiet 
mere and old boathouse, and the lovely budding beeches 
and limes, and the carpet of wild flowers below, and the 
blue sky arching over all make up a splendid harmony. 
And it is such a pleasure to know that all over England, 
all over Europe, there are thousands and thousands of 
hearts to enjoy the beauty. Thousands of girls of twelve 
years old, and thousands of boys of ten and boys of four 
years old, and thousands of mothers enjoying the happi- 
ness. ‘‘ We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord. All the earth doth worship Thee, the 
Father Everlasting.’”” How many times have I cried this 
aloud when I was a young girl, and felt the beauty of the 
world! And now I can say it with a deeper feeling 
still—Ever thy loving mother, S1ByL HOLLAND. 


To the Same 
Dover, 25th May [1874]. 


My darling Luce— Many happy returns of the day, the 
happy day which gave my dear little girl to my arms. 
Twelve years ago, on such a lovely May evening, she was 


DOLT cs ea 
1 Then aged twelve. 
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Always on your birthdays the remembrance comes so 
clearly to me of our dear Alfred’s fair sweet face, and all 
his gentle pleasure on such days. I will give you a photo- 
graph of his face for your new locket, which has a pansy, 
his favourite flower, on the back, and a pansy means 
“memory.” 

Do not let these words of mine make you sad, my 
darling—there is nothing to grieve for in the thought that 
he walks in light and glory, in fairer fields than any here 
below.—Thy loving mother, SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To Bernard Holland (at Eton) 
KNUTSFORD, 4th May [1875]. 


. . . [remember feeling it quite as impossible to talk 
small talk as you do; I used to feel as though I would give 
the world to talk nonsense, and yet I despised it, and I was 
often very uncomfortable in society from not being able to 
find my right place. I think that a natural quick insight 
into other people’s feelings, and a desire to give pleasure, 
helped me to get over this. Some one has defined true 
Christianity to be not a doing of extraordinary things, but 
to be a doing of ordinary things in an extraordinary way. 
Is not this true of good conversation? It is the talking on 
ordinary matters in an extraordinary way. 

I do wish that Mr. Gladstone had dined at Windsor 
Deanery the night when you were there. Your father 
said that he came down rather out of humour from the 
Academy dinner, when Disraeli had made a good speech 
and he none. They sat up till 12.30 talking. Next 
morning he asked papa to walk with him, and accompanied 
him to the station. Papa fell under the hand of the 
enchanter. Mr. Gladstone’s fire and eagerness, and tender- 
ness and wondrous versatility charmed him. He can talk 
on the smallest subject, and turn all he touches into gold. 
I do admire him very much. His love of power, his 
ambition, “that last infirmity of noble minds,” seems his 
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only weakness, and I love his unworldliness and his 
aspirations after all that is good and beautiful. 

We walked to Old Tabley on Sunday morning. The 
place looked all lovely. The thrushes sang amain through 
the open door, while the clergyman prepared the altar for 
the three or four communicants. The prayer “we do not 
presume’ went to my very heart. The ancient decaying 
ruin, the silence, the old musical words, the ever young 
song of the bird, and the ever young miracle of the altar, 
made a harmony. 


To the Same 
KNUTSFORD, May [1875]. 


. . . I don’t know what effect Froude produced on your 
mind, but I did not think he proved his point. I think 
that everything goes to show that England is unfitted to 
act as a parent towards Ireland. Ireland is like her step- 
child, treated ferhaps with justice, but with no pretence of 
love, the very bond between them turning to bitterness on 
both sides. But I doubt whether there can be perfect 
justice where no love exists, because without love one can 
hardly do justice to the better qualities of another person. 
Yet the cry of ‘‘ misunderstood’? has always something 
weak about it; a person with first-rate qualities never 
pleads that he is misunderstood. It is the cry of a person 
who has no strong principles, only strong affections. I 
always think it is unlucky that England of all the countries 
in Europe should have had the education of Ireland. 
Contempt and dislike have always mingled in the justice 
dealt out to the Irish. It has always been remarked that 
the English cannot live with their dependents on anything 
like easy terms. 

Scotland has never been a dependence of England. We 
never tried even to give any of its soil to settlers, and the 
Scots have such long heads and eye to business that they 
saw what made to their advantage in a way the Irish have 
never done. 
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It surely is a disgrace to England that Ireland should 
now be emptying itself. If you will look out in Swift's 
works for a pamphlet he wrote called, I think, ‘‘ Woods 
Halfpence,” or some name like that, you will find, I think, 
a very good short account of the effect of English Govern- 
ment on the Irish. Swift was English, and only was 
made Dean of St. Patrick’s when in middle life. He had 
the coolest good sense, and overstated nothing. I only 
want you to see the other side from Froude, whose book I 
hate. Iam sure that it is only calculated to deepen every 
old feeling of hatred on both sides, and I want you to 
write what you really think, not what you think you are 
expected to say. I still continue to think the subjects 
given to you not well chosen. It is so impossible that 
boys of your age can have reflected enough to produce 
anything very original, but it will practise you in writing 
neatly, I mean in neat style. I think that comparing 
characters or events would be much easier, or tracing the 
circumstances which led to particular events. .. . 


To the Same 
Fox Hox, May [1875]. 


. . . Eton and Windsor must be lovely at this moment, 
no doubt. The ancient land about you has an informing 
soul, and this adds tenfold to its beauty. Do you re- 
member Froissart’s account of the great feast at Windsor 
on the 6th April, when Edward Plantagenet created the 
Order of the Garter? And how the Court would ride out 
Maying in this month, coming back with great observance 
of green boughs. Windsor is the royal heart of old 
England. Your grandfather! must often have strolled 
silent in those playing-fields in the early morning. He 
used to speak of them with the greatest affection. But 
what generations of boys have been there, and passed like 
the summer leaves! It will hardly bear thinking on. 


} Her father, Alfred Lyall. 
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Any way I am glad that you are there. It is a great gift 
to feel like all the greatest minds have felt. You see as 
much as anyone can see in Nature, although you may not 
have the power of expression given to the chosen few. 
This, applied to another range of ideas and emotions, is 
what St. Paul means when he says, “‘ Our conversation is 
not here, but in Heaven,” and, ‘‘ Here we have no abiding 
city, but we seek one to come.” A strong perception of 
goodness, greatness and beauty lifts one into a higher life, 
in which, and not here, is one’s abiding city. 

This place is very pretty too, the little house stands so 
calmly on the green earth, in sunlight and in moonlight. 
It has an expression of its own, and I think the expression 
is peace. 

Can you not tune a verse to the flow of the water, and 
wave of the trees, and the steady grandeur of the old 
buildings ?—Your loving MOTHER. 


To Mrs. Deacon 


CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK, May. 


My dear Mary— .. . I had half a mind to ask you to 
befriend Lucy during my absence in some such simple 
way as asking her to tea, but forbore, not from mistrust of 
your kindness, for you are always more ready to hear than 
Iam to pray; but because an unfulfilled request haunts 
your too-gentle spirit, and because it is sometimes as 
difficult to arrange a very small matter as a very great 
one. 

On Thursday last 600 of the villagers spent the after- 
noon up here. They are a poor, worn race, but with easy, 
unsuspicious manners and quick tongues. We processioned 
from the school to the church, Agnes leading the way and 
bearing the great banner; tall, grave and meek, and steady 
as a rock under the weight. Behind her walked the little 
girls, then the village band and choir, then the boys, and 
then the mass of women and babies, and the very old men 
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and women, half laughing and half crying, and blessing 
the Lord, and the weather, and themselves, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Petre. Among these I walked, and felt for the 
moment the burden of the poor man’s life, which is only 
bearable because it is so simple. Towards the close of 
the evening, while the young people were dancing and the 
children swinging and running races, I proposed to a 
company of elderly village matrons a game in the meadow. 
We played “hen and chickens,” ‘“‘ drop the handkerchief,” 
and other well-known games, and with extraordinary 
spirit. Our wit, agility, and good humour were surprising, 
and our laughter rent the air. ‘“ Rin, Loiza, rin, lor! 
the poor ouddare’s legs fare stiff, and the lady’s more nor 
a match for she. Save us! that’s the best play a’se seen 
yet. Fare round the ring, stiddy Myra, and give we oud 
widders a turn. Mussy-a-be, a’m wally fully o’ pine, what 
with the cake and stuff and leffing,’’! and more and more 
laughter. In short, we had a very good day of it.... 
Write me a line, my dear Mary. It will only cost youa 
queen’s head and a quarter of an hour. 


To her Sister Catharine 
Fox Hom, June. 


. .. My flowers are lovely—the tall lilies are just 
coming out in the long border, and the lavender and pink 
-geraniums and lobelia make the prettiest border in front 
of them. The house is again a ridiculous mass of leaves, 
and there is a quiet glory over everything. Then the birds 
are innumerable, and there is for ever a sound of young 
wings about the windows. There are nests of wrens, fly- 
catchers, robins, tomtits, chaffinches and sparrows and 
water-wagtails in the creepers, and the doves have built 
their second nest in the clematis of the pent. The roses 
are not what they were last year, and yet they are better 


1 Tam informed that this is not a very accurate representation of Suffolk 
dialect, but I leave it as written. 
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than they promised to be, at any rate there are plenty, and 
very few grubs, owing to the vast army of little birds. 
Mamma is very angry with the Ritualists, but this move- 
ment reaches far behind the mere Ritualists. Such men 
as Carter and Furse and others of that stamp are not 
Ritualists. What do you understand by ‘Objective 
Presence” in the Sacrament? It surely means more than 
a special spiritual presence. Miss Macrae says that she 
understands by it a spiritual presence beyond that in the 
heart of the worthy receiver, which would be merely sub- 
jective. Is this correct ? and does our highest doctrine of 
the Sacrament differ so materially from that of Rome? 


To her Brother-in-law, Sir Henry Holland} 
Fox Hom, August, 1874. 


I have been thinking of nothing but Margaret all these 
days, and yet I cannot write to her. I remember so well 
that when she came to Fox Holm in the midst of all that 
trouble in 1869, the first thing she said to me was, ‘‘ There . 
is nothing to be said.” This is so true of a great grief; 
there is nothing to be said. One can only wait till the 
wave goes over. 

And your loss is so irreparable, for Lady Trevelyan was 
her children’s dearest chosen friend as well as their mother. 
I always liked to think of the immense affection 
between them—such a pure and perfect bond. 

This grief will make you feel as if Pinewood had long 
been yours. No joy binds one to a place quite as much as 
a sorrow does. 


To her Sister? 
SALISBURY, August. 


. .. We got here about 9.45, went to the Cathedral 

service, and at 2.30 set out for Stonehenge. We sat a 
1 Now Viscount Knutsford. 

2 My mother was in constant correspondence with this sister throughout 


her life, but after this date it has seemed best to give rather her letters to 
other people until a later period, when others are inserted. 
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long time gazing at the strange great stones and wide 
plain over which the masses of white cloud drove, as they 
have driven ever since the men who sleep in the innumerable 
barrows were fighting or worshipping or camping there. 
A large picnic and various small ones were going forward, 
a photographer had set up his shabby travelling apparatus, 
and a well dressed grocer was standing on one of the fallen 
masses explaining to his dull-faced womenkind his ideas as 
to the “horigin” of its existence. Flys and carts were 
drawn up round. Every soul there but ourselves would 
have been more suitably entertained at Sydenham or 
Battersea. The only living creature proper to the place 
was a pretty shepherd boy of twelve years old, with the felt 
cap and gabardine, holding a wallet and crook over his 
shoulder and a beautiful collie inaleash. He stood silent 
and motionless the whole hour we remained there, leaning 
on a great boulder and watching the picnic, his dog as 
quiet as the great Trilithon over his head. 'Wecame down 
by a lovely road under the great Roman Camp at Old 
Sarum. The thought of the skilled dark-browed Romans, 
who had traced these curves and lines, succeeded well in 
my mind to the idea of the mute rude strength which had 
piled up Stonehenge. 


To the Same 
Fox Hoim, Thursday, 1875. 


My dear Mary—We did not get home yesterday till 
6.30, and Frank would not then let me go on to Poynters. 
Indeed it was rather too late and too dark. And then, 
after dinner, when we thought of a pilgrimage through 
the soft darkness of your woods, rain began to fall, so I 
thought of the Palm Branch all the evening, and dreamt 
strange dreams last night.} 

The very thought of seeing that Palm and of your 

1 The palm branch was that same which was laid on the breast of 


Bishop Patteson by the natives who murdered him, They pushed his 
body out to sea in a canoe with hands clasped over this palm, 
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having brought it here yesterday gives me a sort of shock. 
It is curious to feel how great is really the difference 
between imagination and reality. I often wonder whether 
the eye of the mind or that of the body is the true one, 
and what in the next world will be the face to face vision, 
without the old dark glass to which we are so well 
accustomed? ... 


To the Same 


Fox Hom, Sunday Evening, August. 


My dear Mary—You must be at this moment on some 
heathery knoll watching the splendours, the first splen- 
dours, of the sunset that is just over here, leaving the 
house and garden in a sort of gold green shadow, while 
the broad lights still linger on the Fox Warren fields. I 
do humbly trust that you are not at dinner eating hot 
grouse. 

We have had some very hot weather, and this morning 
the sun smote sore on the heads of the poor pilgrims to 
Byfleet Church. I did long to have a little camp meeting 
with Frank and Luce under the big trees by the Manor 
House Wall, but we endured on, and heard a sermon 
about Naaman, and felt surprise that in such weather he 
could have objected to dip in the Jordan... . 

. ... Lhe Cuckoo died that night. It sat on the perch 
after its supper and went to sleep, the cage placed on a 
table. Next morning, very early, I found it dead at the 
bottom, its pretty wings outspread and its eyes open. 
Luce is persuaded that it was wrong to cage it, and quotes 
poetry to prove that a cuckoo has a wild mysterious exist- 
ence, and that it is hardly right to try and see it, even... . 
Have I thanked you kindly, ma’am, for a basket of plums, 
of very good plums, which came from Poynters some days 
ago, and of which the boys ate too many? I often think 
that gifts should always consist of fruit or flowers. I 

don’t mean charities, but gifts. You smell them, or eat 
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them, and are pleased, and it is all over. A permanent 
gift is a sort of torment in the long-run. 

My dear Mary, I have been quite alone since Friday 
morning, which is my excuse for prating on, and to write 
to you staves off painful thoughts. I wish that I could 
bear it all, and that other mothers were all happy. But | 
think much of Mrs. Bertram Currie, and I know the terror 
which comes in the lovely summer afternoon when the 
sunlight seems empty. But these dear children will never 
feel the pain of parting— 


Full short his journey was, no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave; 

The heavy weight that old men must 
He bare not to the grave. 


He seemed a cherub who had lost his way 
And wandered hither ; so his stay 

With us was short, and ’twas most meet 
That he should be xo delver in earth’s clod, 
No need to pause and cleanse his feet 

To stand before his God. 


Is not that pretty? and true of those sweet lost boys 
and girls? Good-night, my dear, and God bless you.— 
Your affectionate SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To the Same 
Fox Hoxtm, 11th October. 


My dearest Mary—It is very disappointing that you 
cannot go to Winchester on Thursday. I should so love 
to pilgrim in your company. Perhaps in another life 
there will be long joyful pilgrimages through wondrous 
landscapes to noble shrines, where choirs of angels will 
sing, and Paul himself will preach and expound things 
unimaginable, and p’raps and p’raps, as children say, I 
shall meet you there; and the time will neither be short 
nor long, but the fulness of life and joy. And with these 
imaginings I shall console myself as we fly along on 
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Thursday through the dim October fields towards the old 
stones of Winchester, and I shall leave the scene of the 
Conference, and the heavy pratings of on “ elderly 
married members” and hie to the great Church to the 
tomb of William Wykeham, where I will make a humble 
prayer for myself, and for you. But could you not 
possibly so arrange that I might have one little walk with 
you next week? Could you be put down here in one of 
your rounds, and let me walk you home through the 
woods? Is this quite impossible? Is an “elderly 
married member’s”’ life (I speak of myself) to be for ever 
spent in arranging for other people? Before decides 
that it is, do let me arrange for one little bit of pure 
pleasure. If you will do this for me I will expect nothing 
more till next October, but will remain all through the 
year, and through all mortal years, your true and loving 
friend, SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To the Same 


Fox Hotm, October. 


My dear Mary—With the greatest pleasure I will be 
ready any time after two o’clock to-morrow. 

Agnes and I came here on Tuesday night. Nature 
greeted us with a surprising burst of tears, and still sobs 
amid her faint smiles. Let us hope that to-morrow 
autumn’s deep smile may be here again. 


The soft October days are with us, Mary! 
Broad lies the sunshine on the quiet land, 
Autumn’s deep smile is here, and fingers faery 
Flushing the woods that wait for death’s chill hand. 


I cross the lawn, and gain the upland meadow, 
Lingering, I turn, and turning, linger still ; 

The warm light floods the vale, and the deep shadow 
Rests on the southern slope of George’s pine-clad hill. 


The local poet, who is apparently on his way to take tea 
with a friend, proceeds to describe the various emotions, 
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patriotic and domestic, aroused in him by the distant 
prospect of Windsor Castle and the near view of his own 
humble abode. He describes his further walk, the moor, 
the wood, the farm in a little lonely meadow, the old gate 
into the home field, until ‘‘ once more he stands beside 
the friendly door.” He remarks upon the peculiar form 
which a friendship takes, contracted between persons 
of middle age, ignorant of the childhood and youth of 
each other. He supposes that his friendship is, in conse- 
quence, of a loftier nature, and that the one common 
object of the friends (as of travellers who meet half way on 
a pilgrimage) must be the end of their journey. The past 
is past, the present is a waking dream; they have learnt 
to take little pleasure in the mere incidents of travel. 
Therefore the life which will be after travelling days are 
done forms the staple of their discourse. This is all set 
forth in two or three stanzas of more or less merit. The 
friends, having taken their tea together, separate, and the 
poet makes the best of his way home. Unseen, he meets 
friendly wheels steadily moving towards the house he has 
left, and utters an unspoken greeting. He reaches the 
wicket gate of his own garden, where he pauses awhile 
and sees many ghosts. He feels a wondrous peace and 
gratitude, looking upon the roof which covers so much 
love and innocence. ‘‘ My heart’s own temple, my Jeru- 
salem,” and he ends by exclaiming— 
And I am grateful! oh, my Lord, Thou knowest 
My heart’s glad throb before Thy throne doth pass, 
Clear as Archangel’s song, or as the lowest 
Faint hum of insect in the trodden grass. 


I am sure you long to see the whole poem. You will 
get this farrago at breakfast, and I laugh to think how you 
will try to hurry through it, while Mr. Deacon is wonder- 
ing at your puzzled absent look. I am supposed to be 
making up my accounts, and am sitting surrounded by 
weekly bills. I tear myself from Woodbury’s red book to 
answer your note. “L’esprit de détachement is the great 
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thing,” Fénelon says. There is no more writing paper in 
the house, hence these scraps. Ah, madame, Ja sainte 
pauvreté. 


To the Same. 


> Fox Horm. 


My dear Mary—Here is the book, and on the back of 
this sheet is the prayer as nearly as I can remember. It 
comes out of Bishop Andrews, and Greek collects, and 
Solomon’s prayer, and I don’t know what else. Words 
run so much in my head, and I don’t always know how 
they came there. There is nothing more than you could 
find yourself; but you are pleased to like anything your 
friends do, and this spoils your judgment, although, no 
doubt, it adds to your enjoyment. On the whole, how- 
ever, I am disposed to think that the truth brings the 
mest pleasure, and I hate illusions and interchange of 
compliments. . 


To Mrs. Deacon 


Lonpvon, November. 


My dear Mary—Thank you for all your kindness and 
hospitality. The only thing I regret is that the nature of 
things obliged me to sleep away seven of the eighteen 
hours spent under your roof. It is very egotistical and 
boring when one makes unnecessary statements about 
oneself, and then comes wanting to retract and explain, 
but yet I could not bear you to think that I wish my 
condition were other than it is, only that I am horribly 
conscious of my imperfection in it, and of a strong natural 
crying out for things in which I have no concern, here or 
hereafter. It is your wish for a common, for a wilder and 
wider outlook, and it was this expression of your wish that 
made me mention mine. So that it was your fault, and 
this conviction brings with it the usual relief. 

You will let me have a line in a day or two to say that 
H. is better. I amso sorry for their pain. In this cold 
weather they will think of the dear little cherished body 
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for which they can do nothing more, and this sort of pain 
is the less endurable because it is unreasonable. I re- 
member that I could not see without such anguish the 
bright hearth and closed rooms, nor can I think of it 
now without terror. Good-bye, my dear Mary, your 
affectionate S1pyL HOLLAND. 


To the Same 
KNUTSFORD, 6th December. 


My dearest Mary—lIt is long past midnight and I have 
been buried alive in the feathers of the old four-poster 
with drab curtains for more than an hour. Two hot- 
water bottles were interred with me to make up for the 
want of fire in the outer world. Such a storm of wind 
roaring round this old house, and the rain slashing against 
the window that commands the churchyard where the 
grave-stones all lie flat and close together. I cannot sleep 
or read, and I have been lying staring into the dark till 
my head aches. Below this room is the surgery, to which 
a long stone passage leads. I can quite well hear the two 
old doctors moving about and rattling their medicine 
bottles, making up drugs for the people who have long 
since been in the churchyard. The two old aunts are just 
the same as when I saw them last, only more weary of 
life. They are wheeled off to bed about nine o’clock, but 
then comes the moment of the companion, who brings 
out an acrostic of her own making, so vague that there is 
not the slightest clue to the meaning, and I have to puzzle 
over it till ten. The evening begins at five, and is only 
interrupted by the tray of Oswego and bun-loaf. You 
cannot imagine to what a low ebb of mind and body it 
brings one.... However, I have written away my 


ghosts, and am so cold that the hot-water bottle lumps 
look not unfriendly under the quilt. 
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To the Same 
37 SussEx GARDENS, 16th December. 


My dear Mary— . . . Christmas draws near, doesn’t it, 
with its usual burden of preparation. Pleasing and yet 
toilsome. Hampers of evergreens, balls of string, blankets, 
toys, coal tickets, red-nosed and dirty and clean sickly 
faces, holly-pricked fingers, wax candles, and wire that 
won’t twist, parcels of all sizes, and innumerable secrets 
always being talked about, boys and their friends, and the 
servants’ relations, crowded London churches, and solemn 
country churches where the lights shine coldly in the 
green branches, while the parson hurries a little in his 
afternoon discourse, and the children think of nothing but 
that it is Christmas Day. And this I see whenever I shut 
my eyes. 

Don’t you sometimes long for the time when the days, 
the high days, shall succeed in stately splendour, and none 
of this brown paper, and string, and holly sprigs shall be 
required? And then I shall find again the fair-faced boy 
who haunts me for ever here, and whose presence else- 
where makes all these things seem so unreal. Will you 
put some little flower for me on his grave on Christmas 
morning? This will be rather a sad Christmas for your 
poor coachman with his pretty boy gone. But it must be 
borne and there is no way out of it.—Your very affection- 
ate, yes, really your very affectionate 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To the Same. 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, 6th January, 1876, 


My dearest Mary—At this time of year we have gener- 
ally exchanged salutations, and I hardly know how I have 
allowed Christmas to slip by without writing some sort of 
greeting to you. The thought that some good fortune 
might bring us face to face while I was at Fox Warren 

3-2 
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made writing seem unneedful, but I got no nearer to you 
than your seat in church on New Year's morning. Lucy 
came flying to show her pretty book and note,—“ Look 
what Mrs. Deacon sends me,” and she kissed both book 
and note. ‘Myr. Deacon, you stupid thing,” says wiser 
Agnes; and Lucy, acknowledging her mistake, renewed 
her kisses with fervour. I wish that you could have seen 
the play that the girls acted for the amusement of the 
servants, etc. 

We nearly killed ourselves with laughing; the children 
did astonishingly well, and the audience roared applause. 
. . . L hope that the New Year will bring you nothing but 
good—good days and nights, good friends and books, good 
health and thoughts, good songs and sermons and shoot- 
ing, and good roses, and a few good talks with your loving 
poor friend S1ByL HOLLAND. 


To her Aunt, Miss Broadwood. 
Fox Horm, May [1876]. 


. .. Tam very glad that you have got Baron Hubner’s 
book, and I hope that the perusal of it may throw some 
light on his own character as well as on that of the Pon- 
tiff whose life he records. It seems hardly possible that a 
man should write a book in three volumes without reveal- 
ing something of his real self. I have always known 
Montalembert to be a liberal Catholic, and, as it is 
impossible that Hubner should be a bigot, they may well 
agree in Church politics, though I imagine them to be 
very different men. 

I must tell you that I am just now reading Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversation between Pericles and Aspasia, 
and that it delights and fascinates me. He is really in- 
spired at times. The words so beautifully express the 
thoughts, which are often splendid and poetical to the last 
degree. I am very much obliged to you for lending me 
the book, which suits my mood of mind more than any 
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other could have done. Yesterday, just as I was medi- 
tating on your remark that love should be blind, I opened 
my Landor at these words of Cleone to Aspasia, written 
@ propos of some fears the latter had expressed as to the 
means by which Pericles had-acquired his position. 

*“ At last, Aspasia, you love indeed; the perfections of 
your beloved interest you less than the imperfections, 
which you no sooner take up for reprehension than you 
admire, embrace and defend.”’ 

I think this is true love, not to be blind, but to love a 
person’s very faults, or at least to love, embrace and 
defend, spite of the faults you see. I could never, about 
anything or anybody, wish to be blind, and the bliss of 
ignorance must surely be a low stage of happiness. 

Yesterday was a most cold, disagreeable day here, but 
this morning the wind changed again, and the nightingales 
are singing charmingly close to the window. C comes 
to me on Thursday for two or three days, but I don’t feel 
the want of company. The education of the three children 
occupies my whole morning and part of the afternoon, 
and, with reading, gardening and letter-writing, the other 
hours slip by. 


To her Daughter Lucy 


Cuurcu House, KnutsForp, May. 


My dearest Luce—You will not really want a letter on 
Sunday morning. You will be as happy at Poynters as a 
cowslip ; but I said that I would write, and you shall have 
my only spare half-hour. Aunt Lucy is lifted into the 
pony chair every morning at 11.30, and I drive her about 
the lanes. These lanes are all cobbled, that is, they are 
paved with round stones. The hedges on either side are 
planted on the top of banks, which banks are covered with 
primroses and wood-sorrel and mosses, and June will see 
them adorned with thousands of lofty fox-gloves and many 
kinds of ferns. 
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The roads are broad and beautifully kept, and are 
mostly bordered with great beeches, whose branches 
sweep over the wide footway. The cottages look like 
small homesteads, and many of the labourers keep a cow 
in the little croft which is nearly always added to the 
garden of the cottage. The hedges of the crofts and 
gardens are full of plum and damson trees in full bloom. 
The older women wear short petticoats, wooden soles or 
clogs, a little plaid shawl pinned across, and a large white 
frilled cap. They stand knitting at their garden gates, 
and laugh pleasantly when you speak to them, answering 
with a loud voice and with the strong clipped accent of 
the country. I do so love this loud voice, which gives one 
the feeling of independence. You would not understand 
the children a bit, if you listened to them talking and 
playing, nor can I understand what the maids say among 
themselves, unless I pay great attention. 

There are a great many Irish in the town, all very poor 
and very merry. Just at Easter the Roman Catholic 
priest died. He was quite a young man, and very well 
educated, but no one in Knutsford knew him or had ever 
spoken to him except his own poor people. He was ill for 
one week, and died in his lonely little room, with an old 
Irishwoman sitting by his bed. His body was taken over 
to Ireland ; all the Irish here accompanied it to the station 
with loud lamenting, and all the village in Ireland came 
out to meet it, carrying his poor old mother with them. 
When the respectable Protestants of Knutsford heard all 
this, they wished they had done something for Father 
Casey ; but it was all too late. 

A few days ago an Irish boy died who belonged to the 
Society of Good Templars. The priest performed the 
service for the dead in the Catholic Chapel; then, as he 
was to be buried in the churchyard, the body was brought, 
and Mr. Barnacle, the clergyman, read our service. Before 
the grave was filled up, a man rang at our gate and asked 
leave to stand on our wall and read a prayer and make an 
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address in the name of the Good Templars. Aunt Mary 
gave leave—or rather her old maid did—and so the Good 
Templar talked away, while the clergyman walked crossly 
off, and the priest, who had come to look on, leant against 
the churchyard gate with rather a melancholy face. I 
watched it all from the window, and could hear every 
word, and I thought how far away the boy’s spirit was 
while his poor little body was carried about. The grave 
was soon filled up, and the people clattered away. 

Bernard comes here on the toth, and then goes with 
his two friends vid Harwich to Amsterdam, and then to 
Rotterdam, Brussels, Waterloo, Ghent, and the Forest of 
the Ardennes, on the French and Belgian frontier, where 
they will fish and talk for three weeks. Bernard used to 
know all about that country when he was a little boy of 
seven, and he and I used to read Froissart together. 
Won't it be delightful ? 

Farewell till we meet, dear girl of my heart. Give my 
love to the dear lady of Poynters. 


To Mrs. Deacon 
KNUTSFORD, 222d May. 


You said, my dear Mary, that on the 29th you should 
leave home. Can we meet before that day? I must 
thank you with a living voice for all your kindness to 
little L. V. She has written me such a happy letter from 
Poynters. 

Shall you be driving in our direction on Friday, or may 
I come over on Saturday to the Verandah? Only I am 
half dead, and feel as if none of us would survive the 
thunderstorm which is crashing over the town at this 

1 My mother read to me in those early years, before I was ten, the 
whole of Froissart, De Commines, De Joinville, Herodotus, Plutarch’s 
Lives, besides a great deal of poetry. I think she read to us as children 
the whole of the I/iad in Lord Derby’s translation, most of Chaucer, all 


Spenser’s Faery Queen, and Milton’s Paradise Lost, besides much else. Ata 
rather later time she read to me the whole of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
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moment. Aunt Lucy neither hears it nor sees. She is 
recovering from a fit of choking into which I sent her, me 
miseram! by a mild little joke at tea, and, as has often 
been remarked, the disturbance of the inner man is more 
terrible than all the convulsions of nature. 

I thought of you all on Sunday morning. The old 
ladies, though dissenters,! and even on bad terms with 
the parson, keep a rigid hold on the house pew, which is 
situated in the N.-E. aisle of the church, under the great 
ten-tiered gallery, and in a line with the Three-decker. 
It was re-lined with baize in 1801. Date in brass nails 
on the door. The corners are wide and the hassocks 
large, and I am ashamed to confess that the seclusion 
was not uncomfortable. Nota soul could I see save the 
parson himself. I think that these surroundings made 
me quicker to remark the virile and Protestant character 
of the cvi. Psalm and the vi. Deuteronomy. A family 
religion, in which the master of the house is the teacher, 
and where each man fights his own way out of his own 
Egypt. Nothing mystic is here. I wonder who is right ; 
but I think that real English Protestants are rather like 
the old Jews. That is a blessed text, “If any man do 
My will, he shall know of the doctrine,’ and we had that 
too. 

Are the rhododendrons out, and the azaleas in the 
woods? Lord love them! You can’t imagine how glad 
I shall be to go home. I think I could run all the way 
and not be tired.—Yr. loving SIBYL HOLLAND. 


P.S,.—It is so difficult to get paper here, for one cannot 
stir without waking an aunt, and then one has to talk or 
read. I was ten minutes trying to hook this piece of 
paper noiselessly on to my knee. 


1 Unitarians, 
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To the Same 


Fox Hom, 31st August. 


My dear Mary— . . . The weather here has completely 
changed, and the golden days seem already at an im- 
measurable distance. Rain has fallen in floods all day, 
and the wind is roaring in the trees. I have been since 
yesterday on that old red sofa upstairs, but am all right 
again and enjoying this quiet room below. I am writing 
on the sofa in the corner—the air is sweet with the 
fragrance of the wood fire and the last bunch of roses and 
the leather of books. Bernard is leaning against the sofa 
reading Daniel Deronda, in which he sees a thousand deep 
things ; Lucy absorbed in Boswell’s Johnson, Agnes harass- 
ing the company by reading aloud bits of Madame d’Arblay, 
the two boys! at chess, and Michael above sleeping as 
though he would never awake. I feel a deep content. 
One advantage among many disadvantages of having a 
sensuous nature (don’t mistake the word) is that outward 
harmony of things soothes so much. In no conceivable 
circumstances of life could I fail to be influenced by the 
weather. Is this the case with you ? 

Mrs. Kingsley”? has been making me read her husband’s 
life in the proof sheets. It is extremely interesting, and 
of course all the more so from reading it in this way 
chapter by chapter and talking it over with her. The 
public will think it rather too long. She puts in too 
many of his youthful productions, and it is curious but 
true, that the youthful productions of a man of genius 
differ very little from those of other clever boys. Byron 
did not write better poetry at sixteen than many clever 
boys do. I almost wonder how, with her intense feeling 
about him, Mrs. Kingsley can go through it. There 
would be something to me so awful in the gradual resusci- 
tation of the past, the slow building up of the figure of the 


1 One of them Digby Lyall, a cousin. 
2 The widow of Charles Kingsley. 
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lost until the whole man appears—must be given to the 
public, himself and not himself. But, perhaps, in the 
case of analready public character, the strong desire that 
he should be known would perfectly overcome this. What 
do you think ? 

But you won’t answer—you see other things in the 
moors and in the wild eyes of your Highland girl. Fair 
fall you all... Vale. 


To Bernard Holland 


November. 


I read your stanzas and the note which accompanied 
them with indescribable feelings, and at the end found 
myself suddenly blinded into tears. Idle tears, perhaps, 
for I don’t know exactly what they meant. What you 
write must always give me a peculiar pleasure, for, in 
some respects, you are the very echo of my own mind; 
no, echo does not do, for you substantiate in words 
thought, and feelings that have hovered disembodied in 
my mind. I have never felt it to be the least generally 
necessary to salvation to dwell upon the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. At the same time I do believe in the 
downward tendency of the soul of man, and, as also I 
believe in the immortality of the soul, I cannot put away 
the thought that many souls may wake to a sense of 
misery and with a clear recollection of neglected oppor- 
tunities, and, as Dante says in his famous lines, there can 
be no greater misery. .. . 


» 


III 
LETTERS 3877 To 1882 


To Mrs. Deacon 


2 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8th January, 1877. 


My DEAR Mary—’Tis not my wont, you will allow, to 
leave any note of yours unanswered, but I do not like to 
write to you otherwise than cheerily, and 1877 has opened 
rather gloomily to us. On Christmas Eve some subtle 
poison errant in this heavy air caught Michael by the 
throat and laid him low with an attack of diphtheria. 
Then the doctors say that Lucy’s kind and eager little 
heart is radically diseased, and the whole way of her life 
is to be altered. No running, or dancing, or riding, or 
excitement. This is hard on her whose very life is motion. 
Then we have had every sort of disaster at the hospital, 
where everything is disorganized by the division of 
opinion. This culminates to-day in a great Governor’s 
meeting, in which our side is likely to be smitten hip and 
thigh, our virtue availing nothing against the crafty and 
unscrupulous foe. . . . Fair fall your roof this year, and 
long may it cover your dear heads, and long may your 
memory abide there after we are all gone to the place 
where we shall verify whether indeed “ the sayings learnt 
on this dark earth be true.” 


To Bernard Holland 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, February. 
Write me a good long letter to-morrow to give a change 


to my ideas. All this week we have had frightful illness 
43 
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in the hospital, and such scenes of bodily and mental 
distress that I feel quite stupid about other matters. I 
seem to hear and see and-smell nothing but sick and 
dying people. But it is quite impossible to say how much 
one learns in going through these things. I always feel 
that these poor people teach me so infinitely more than I 
can teach them. The power of religion is certainly great, 
and the soul seems in some cases to cling to the idea of 
God as though to some actual tangible help. The decay- 
ing of the outward man and the living brightness of the 
inward spirit is often quite wonderful. 

. Oh! yesterday morning we went to Holland House. 
It j is U5 quite extraordinary interest and beauty. I longed 
for you, but you will see it one day. 


To the Same 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, 20th February. 


Thanks for your letter and for the very pretty, more 
than pretty stanzas. The ring and the rhyme, and, to 
a certain extent, the reason of them make an impression 
on one, just about the impression you intend no doubt. 
But I have not the feeling which lies at the root that our 
faith is dead, nor do I believe, nor do you I am sure, that 
the mind of man, however developed, can ever form a 
fairer or more perfect scheme of peace on earth and good- 
will than is contained in the Gospel. What is dead, and 
certainly a good deal has died since the Middle Ages, is 
the belief in such doctrines as the essential sanctity of the 
priesthood, with its peculiar power of binding and loosing, 
and the efficacy of certain acts of devotion as separate 
from the spirit of the inner man. But then I do not 
seem to find these things insisted upon in the Gospels, or 
in the Epistles either, nor does the hand of Science clash 
to any serious extent with our Scriptures, and to Christians 
the Gospels suffice. I begged your uncle Alfred to mark 
me out a course of reading, which, if I followed, I should 
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track the way by which the intellectual men of this 
younger generation have arrived at the point whence they 
perceive that the old creed is lifeless. He replied that it 
would be very difficult, etc. But why should it be difficult ? 
I have an entire desire for the truth, and I am not afraid 
to inquire. If prayer and a firm belief in God and a 
future state is no longer of avail, why should not a woman 
of average understanding be enlightened if she can be en- 
lightened demonstrably? It is this reluctance or difficulty 
in giving grounds for unbelief that makes so many women 
suspect that the true reason for the leaving of the former 
ways is a dislike in the minds of men to the exercise of 
prayer, and to the irksomeness of trying to live by spiritual 
rule, and it 7s irksome. Also to a certain pride which has 
overflowed men’s hearts in consequence of the progress 
of science. But we may be wrong; only I should think 
there ought to be some explanation which I could be made 
to understand. 

I should think you were a Benthamite, at the same 
time I should be sorry to think that you could not under- 
stand the other side of the question, and as I have no 
great faith in intuitive knowledge, but think that all 
knowledge is imparted, I will send the Coleridge. It 
would also comfort your poor mother did she know that 
you read every day half a page in the Book of Books. I 
think the happiest part of my life was when I could hold 
my Father with one hand and my son with the other, 
and so it is with our ideas. Let us hold our new ideas, 
the children of our youth, without letting go the author 
and guide of our own childhood. In any case I love to 
know your mind, and may God in His mercy keep you 
from the slough of materialism in which a man is given 
up to follow his own heart’s lusts and left to his imagina- 
tion without a sting of conscience. This, and perhaps 
this only, would break my heart; in all other courses I 
should find much in which to hope and to rejoice. 
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To Mrs. Deacon 
Dover, 37d May. 


My dearest Mary—With all the desire in the world to 
see you before I left London, I could not do it, but there 
is a “ Broad-stone”’! of happiness in the knowledge that 
you will presently be at Poynters, and that I shall find 
you in the verandah some sweet May afternoon when the 
thorn is white with blossom. But I begin to feel rather old 
and grizzled under the hawthorns, and I am conscious of 
a horrid dependence on an armchair and a teapot in 
enjoying natural beauties after a long walk. ‘‘ The 
outward man decayeth,” is rather a heavy sound in the 
spring light. Strengthen us so much the more con- 
tinuously in the inner man. These are our “waters of 
Jouvence,” my dear, which as a child I did long to find, 
not knowing how near the fountain was. 

Have you read your Harriet Martineau, and did you 
read Florence Nightingale’s letters? And have you ever 
read St. Beuve’s Port-Royal? I have been reading it for 
the second time, and cannot find any one to talk to about 
it. Luce was confirmed last Friday. She and Meta 
Holland knelt together, and the Bishop laid his hands on 
two very innocent heads. She makes her first communion 
on Whit Sunday. I am here till the roth, and the rest 
is very pleasant. My mother is fairly well, and Barbara 
full of ideas and laughter. Bernard is very happy at 
Cambridge. I write to him, and he sometimes takes what 
his poor mamma says, and weaves it into sweetest verse, 
and returns it, to her great pleasure. . . . 

Farewell, my only Mary. Heaven send we may soon 
meet and all may be well. 


1 Kenelm Digby’s book is called The Broad-stone of Honour. 
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To Miss Broadwood 
Fox Hom, 17th May [1877]. 


. . . Your weather seems to have been very like ours; 
we were in winter till the end of April, and then the 
most delightful spring that I remember since 1868 burst 
uponus. For the last fortnight it has been the most delight- 
ful midsummer weather, with all the freshness of spring. 
The foliage and the flowers are splendid, and I never 
remember to have seen such magnificent bloom on the 
fruit trees. 

. . . Your remark about people choosing their own good 
quality as a point in which to excel is a very good one. 
There are many people, however, who never value them- 
selves upon any natural gift, and set almost an undue value 
upon any merit they may have obtained by their own 
exertions. The longer I live the more surprised I am to 
find how very few people either reflect at all, or have any 
desire to ascertain the truth of things. They are satisfied 
with illusions on all sorts of subjects. I desire passionately 
that my children should attain the tone of mind which will 
not let them rest content short of the truth. That word 
in the Gospel always seems to me so pregnant, ‘The 
truth shall make you free.” A spirit 1s in bondage till 
then. 

I am so much interested in your account of your search 
for W. S. Landor’s grave. I never can bear to think of 
his neglected old age; and his shabby tombstone, with its 
banal inscription, seems an impertinence. I have been 
re-reading Gebir quite lately, and admire it very much, 
but one could quite see why it could never be popular. The 
story is difficult, and he condenses his thought so much, 
that one has often to pause in order to understand his 
lines. Southey in his correspondence with W. S. L. often 
exorts him to greater simplicity, and he says that his 
constant study of the classic poets has partly unfitted him 
to write in English, and that his English is too complex in 
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construction in consequence of his determination to express 
much in few words. His smaller pieces are certainly 
exquisite, and in them he expresses his ideas in the most 
perfectly lucid and simple form. 


To Mrs. Deacon 
Fox GHyYLL, AMBLESIDE, 16th August. 


My dearest Mary—A vast budget which I saw Agnes 
despatching to Miss Mildred will have contained any pos- 
sible news that there was to give you. But you desired 
me to write, and my pen, after hovering uncertainly over 
this sheet of paper, has turned north like the needle of a 
compass.! Frank and my sister Mary arrived on Tuesday 
evening, and Miss Macrae and her pupil are lingering on, 
so that we are a large party. The house is full of laughter 
and chatter from morning till night. The country is 
perfectly lovely, quite beyond my expectations, and it is 
quite delightful to be in Wordsworth’s part of it. I stood 
long by his grave yesterday. He lies with his wife and 
sister, the eager-hearted, wild-eyed Dorothy, under the 
yews of Grasmere church. Ne was such a true poet of 
the Lakes, born and bred here, and living out his whole 
life. He has always been my favourite poet, and every 
turn of the road, every rock and bush, seems to expound 
him and his writings. If you have his poems in the house, 
do, for my sake, read again his lines written at Tintern 
Abbey. There is no Wordsworth here, so we have to fall 
back on our recollections. The Matthew Arnolds arrived 
yesterday, but we have only just seen them. The Miss 
Arnold of Fox How is very pleasant—very unworldly, very 
little luggage of any sort to go through the world with. 
I like her much, and I like the swift Rotha which runs 
below the garden, and the little stream which rushes from 
the hill above to join it, and the soft green mountains 
which surround the house on every side. The garden runs 


1 Towards a Highland moor. 
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up into the Fell and is full of flowers. It is like a jewel 
hung on the mountain’s breast. Yesterday we had a 
lovely long day out among the hills by Easedale Tarn. 
Lucy weft as we returned. “It is so beautiful, and we 
shall perhaps never see it again.” 


To the Same 
Fox GuHYLL, AMBLESIDE, 37d September. 


My dear Mary—lIt is delightful to hear that you are 
going south about the 12th. So are we, and in my heart 
I have already bade a cheerful ‘‘ farewell to the North, the 
birthplace of valour, the country of worth.’”’ To me these 
virtues avail not where the sun never shines, and hitherto 
we have subsisted on gleams, occasional gleams. To-day 
is dry, with a very cold wind, and Frank, Bernard, my 
sister Mary, and Agnes, have set out to walk over Grisedale 
to Ulleswater. This sort of exercise is very pleasant, and 
we have made several, but I cannot share the long walks. 
It is about twelve years since we were all together away 
from home in this way. It does not seem so very long ago, 
and yet, when I remember that I was then twenty-eight 
years old and our eldest child eight, and that I used to 
scramble down the cliffs with Agnes on my back and 
Bernie in one hand, and that I ran and rowed and swam, 
and went into places where Frank did not dare to follow, 
it is certain that no other twelve years can make so much 
difference again either to the children or tome. Now I 
am glad to be left at home to read and write and to join 
Mrs. Matthew’s teapot. 

Lucy and Nelly Arnold are the most amiable girls 
possible, with plenty of sense and decision, and the more 
we see of them the better we like them. There is an 
overflowing tenderness in the whole family. It is lovely 
to see Edward Arnold, in whose eyes there is already 
“the light that never was on sea or land,” with his 
brothers and sisters and son and nieces. There is an 
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expressed tenderness which would be too much to be 
borne, so like it is to the tenderness of parting, were it 
not the outcome of a whole life of goodness and affection. 
The Poet! was talking of you the other day and said, “ If 
you see them first, give them every message of affection 
you can think of. He is the dearest man and she the 
dearest woman in Surrey.” He said this so suddenly and 
heartily. We see very little of him, nor do we go much 
to Fox How. They are plagued by an incessant stream 
of visitors, who call on the faintest possible pretext of 
acquaintance, and to avoid this he shuts himself up, or 
goes out fishing. 

Mildred Whitmore wrote Agnes a quite beautiful little 
letter about her brother’s death. I do so wish that she 
could have been spared such a grief. There is something 
so particularly melancholy to the young imagination in a 
death alone and far-off, and a girl may so reasonably hope 
to have her brother’s friendship all her life. It is a great 
loss. 

Nothing interests me more in this country than Grasmere 
Churchyard, where Dorothy and William Wordsworth 
lie side by side, exactly as they chose to lie, having lived 
their whole life out in the place dearest to them on earth. 
Did you ever read her Tour in Scotland? It has long been 
a favourite of mine. Their spirit seems to dwell on every- 
thing here, and, after all, the change since their time is 
not great. A few more hotels and lodging-houses, and 
public vehicles. You might sweep them all away in a 
day, like the tawdry ornaments in some great cathedral. 

I wish that we were within hearing of your preacher on 
Sundays. Here the church privileges are few. The seats 
are agony, the singing miserable, and the sermons long, 
much too long. Matthew Arnold sits facing the whole 
congregation, in a small square pew under the pulpit. 


1 Matthew Arnold. 
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To the Same 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, Ist November. 


My dear Mary—Barbara tells me that you are laid up 
with a bad cold, while we have been imagining you at 
Lythe Hill. ... Shall I come and take the night-school 
for you on Monday? Shall I? 

Frank has been wanting me all the week to fix to go 
down with him to Fox Holm on Monday to see what 
Umney is doing, and after sitting a while with the guinea- 
pigs and musing with the donkey, I could lunch at Fox 
Warren, and drop in upon you about five o’clock with a 
bag. Then, if you were well enough, I could night-school 
with you; if not, I could read you a sermon, say one of 
South’s or Butler’s. All this is only supposing that you 
are at least thoroughly convalescent and alone with the 
man of your heart, and in the humour for it, and fifty 
other supposings. There is nothing really to do at Fox 
Holm, so that any other day of any other month would 
do as well, only distance never lends enchantment to my 
view. So, Mary, send mea post-card. Mary, Mary, send 
me a post-card. 

We have a fog this morning, and probably there will 
be one to-morrow. Last Sunday was what words can’t 
tell. The thickest smoke imaginable. We felt our way 
to church. Inside the sacred edifice a dense fog,—all the 
gas lit and flaring through it, everybody there because 
they could not sit at home, seal-skins and woolly veils 
exhaling a miasma. Quite a little purgatory below, as 
Dr. Watts says. Let me know how you are in any case, 
and believe always that I am your affectionate 

S1pyL HOLLAND. 


To the Same 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, Sunday Night, November, 


My dearest Mary—It is cold to-night, and the horses’ 
hoofs ring on the road outside with a frosty sound. Here 
4—2 
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it is very warm and silent, the girls are reading under the 
lamp, and I have been sitting at least twenty minutes in 
this armchair, pen and paper in my lap, trying to think of 
any more reasonable excuse for writing to you than that 
I hope to get a note in return. Next Sunday is Advent— 
how the year swings round—how short all time is, and 
yet how far we seem already from the sweet lost summer 
of 1877. But Agnes avers that a touch of its fragrance 
still hangs about the houses and gardens, and she brought 
me a handful of mignonette and violets and leaves to show 
that she said true. The poor little sprays looked wistful, 
and I thought of the pencils, and half-written notes, and 
bits of work which a child or a servant will collect in the 
room of some dear soul that is gone, and bring to one 
with an awe-struck face. 

This is very sentimental, but we are a sentimental 
family. ... I am very busy all day with one thing or 
another. Schools this winter rather than hospitals, I 
have been going about to some of the great High Schools 
to see their system of teaching. The whole education 
question is excessively interesting. When one has acquired 
a certain practical knowledge of a subject, it is delightful 
to theorise, and it is so much more satisfactory than 
getting the theory before the practice. And one distinct 
consolation in growing older is that one makes fewer 
mistakes—we act with more certainty, and have no need 
of that eternal going back in our minds about things 
which used to occasion such loss of time. We have 
settled how much we can carry, and we have humped the 
burden on to a comfortable place on our back. It is this, 
or perhaps it is that it is so long ago since we stood on 
the threshold of life and cast a “level glance at pleasure 
ae from afar,”’ that we have forgotten the lovely 

ERA O Ope 


1 From a poem of W. Johnson, the Eton master, 
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To the Same 


Fox Hou, June. 


My dear Mary—Before we had left your gates yesterday 
Barbara’s weak spirit failed at the thought of playing 
lawn tennis, and she has persuaded me to tell you how 
infinitely she would prefer to assist at the tourney from 
the heights of the verandah. - I do feel so extra- 
ordinarily happy in this ots I wish that there were 
not always the feeling that perhaps this perfect sense of 
enjoyment is not quite right. On a fine summer’s day I 
cannot help feeling that all is forgiven. I wish we could 
spend seven or eight hours on the downs all together. B. 
and I would meet you at St. Martha’s chapel at any hour 
mentioned. 


To Bernard Holland 
Fox How, 19th July. 


. I think you are right in the main as to the unad- 
visability of making the Old Testament so much a part of 
religious education as Protestants are inclined to do. At 
the same time the Old Testament has done very good 
work. Some years ago it was the history, geography, and 
poetry in one, of all the English poor, and I have often 
been struck, in talking with old people, to find how deeply 
they have meditated the stories of Joseph and David and 
Ahab and Ruth. Too much has often been said, as you 
remark, for the purpose of palliating the crimes of the Old 
Testament. But, on the other hand, those crimes, as of 
Jacob and David, have been too triumphantly pointed at 
by anti-religionists. I own that I am always irritated by 
the way people speak of Jacob and David. They seem to 
miss the point altogether. No one could palliate David’s 
crime, but to a mind at all experienced in spiritual life it 
is a distinct comfort to know that even such a sin can be 
repented of and fully forgiven. It is almost impossible to 
teach religion as a separate part of education. It is like 
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poetry. Children learn what poetry is by being with 
people who truly feel its influence, and in whose nature it 
forms an important part, and so also they learn religion. 
Only, as few people pretend to poetic sentiment, the world 
is spared a mass of false sentiment and inconsistencies, 
and there is consequently no active opposition. 

I think that we ought to be able to do something for 
our schoolgirls by selecting a set of really cultivated and 
high-toned schoolmistresses. 


To Mrs. Deacon 
Fox Horm, July. 


My dear Mary—Do not fail us to-morrow, for I must 
talk to you about the Guild before you go. . . . Do come 
early and stay as long as you can, so as to give time for 
some serious discourse with me as well as for a laugh with 
Barbara. I cannot bear to think how near the time is for 
your departure to Scotland, and when you return the 
summer will have gone for ever. However, my dear 
Mary, beyond all summers and winters, and in whatever 
state of existence, while memory and feeling last, I shall 
love you.—Your affectionate SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To the Same 
Fox Hom, 29th August. 


My dear Mary—Thrice has your coachman left a basket 
of superb fruit at this door. It is so good of you to think 
of us when far away in this manner. 

There is little news stirring. . . . The Frosts came 
over to tea last week and brought a very sharp Downside 
babe to lead the donkey. He looked at our gray parrot, 
who was standing on one leg on the top of a chair eating 
a lump of sugar, and observed, ‘“‘ That ain’t a howl as sets 
there?” I liked this cautious and masculine manner of 
asking for information. We have rain off and on, and 
there is a premature whiff of autumn in the early morning 
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air. We lead a quiet life, neither grave nor gay. Miss 
Macrae is with me, and we teach the children, walk and 
botanise, and read much and talk a little.—Good-bye, 
dear, and very dear Mary. 


To the Same 


Fox Hoim. 


Dear Mary— . .. The sight of you did me a world of 
good, and I had such a pleasant walk home, owls hooting 
and pheasants chicking and chestnuts bobbing down 
through the soft darkness. I thought of the many poor, 
honest men and women trudging back to their old doors 
with tired backs and thinking of nothing particular, and, 
with my waterproof, which seemed as heavy as a faggot or 
a peck of potatoes, I felt quite like one on ’em, and a 
thought about the Squire’s lady as ad been a talking to, 
and a nice lady she is, bless her heart, and that were a 
pertikler good cup o’ tea, that were, and a injaed it too, a 
did, but lor, a never let one of my childer stan’ and pick 
the peel out o’ the cake. Take an’ eat it, an’ eat what’s 
in it, or let it be; what’s the odds whether ye eats cake or 
no? but, heart alive, talk o’ eddication and give ’em a 
knife to pick out the good peel! That’s a larning on ’em 


wrong. 
To the Same 


Fox Horm, October. 


My dear Mary—... It was so pleasant to be at 
Poynters last night, and I wish the minutes were to come 
over again. Is it not delightful to have this cheer of 
beauty and sunshine before we enter the dark cavern of 
winter? You must let me come to you one of these 
afternoons. 

I do not like to think of Mrs. C. going back to town 
when fogs have begun already. Why should she not sun 
herself a little longer in the sweet air? I often think how 
eager people are for some things, and how chary, even to 
themselves, of pure leisurely enjoyment. 
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To the Same 


2 GLOUCESTER STREET, 30th October. 


My dear Mary—I cannot let this evening pass without 
sending you one word to say that I shall remember you, 
together with many other blessed ones, living and departed, 
at the early service to-morrow morning. I know that you 
feel exactly as I do about All Saints’ Day, and that to us 
it is more, perhaps, than to many who keep stricter vigil 
and more solem Feast. Most dear and blessed you have 
always been to me since I first knew you. 

I could say many things, but that it is not easy to write 
in bed. A catarrh, which is, I suppose, an aggravated 
cold, caught me two days since. My intellect is com- 
pletely submerged, but my affections survive. .. . 


To the Same 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, 1st November. 


My dearest Mary—The day comes round again, and 
with the day comes the special remembrance of the saints 
above, ‘‘the solemn troops and sweet societies, that sing, 
and singing in their glory move.’ May we and ours in 
the end of all things be numbered with them in glory 
everlasting ! 

But as there is a great gulf fixed between us and those 
blessed spirits, and as we must spend our meanwhile on 
the ‘firm opacous globe of this round world,” I long for 
fuller communion with the saints below, and feel it hard 
and strange that a few damp meadows and misty autumn 
woods should so completely cut me off from your dear 
presence. Agnes brought a pleasant breath of Poynters 
air back with her, and I listened with understanding ears 
to her exact and detailed account of how every quarter of 
an hour had been spent. She had ‘‘ never been so happy 
in her life,” and this is really saying much, for her life has 
flowed serenely enough. 
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To-morrow she and I mean to go to All Saints’ early 
service. Last year it was lovely with white and scarlet 
flowers and long processions of holy women, really endless 
files, black and gray and disembodied-looking in the 
twilight, the November twilight, of the church. We have 
unpacked and settled ourselves among the four million of 
neighbours, and I have run round to the hospitals, and 
seen the site of the new school, and undergone the con- 
gratulations of the principal parishioners on our safe 
return. It is pleasant, but tiring, and I always feel so 
tired and tender from the parting at Fox Holm. The 
little house looks so desolate the last few days, so in 
harmony with the decay and death going on in the woods 
and garden. ‘The play is over, the lights going out one 
by one, and the house left at last dark and empty, the 
voices of the actors gone as though they had never been. 

This afternoon I went into the old flower shop in 
Crawford Street for a flower. ‘“ Indeed, ma’am,” said the 
girl, ‘‘ you cannot have one; we want them all for All 
Saints.” I said, “ Your flowers were lovely last year 
there.” ‘Oh, ma’am, you should see them this year, it’s 
splendid, and we have done it all. The great cross is 
magnificent.” ‘‘ Well,” I said, ‘you must give me a 
church flower; my saint is alive but dying, and your 
saints must spare her one.” ‘‘Oh,” said the girl, ‘‘ and 
to think how I’ve been complaining of my legs aching all 
day, and she never to get up again; you shall choose 
what you like, ma’am.” There were tears in her pretty 
eyes, and I kissed her smooth cheek as I took the flower. 
Many of these London girls are so quick-witted and 
generous. If I had nothing to do I should take a large 
house and look after a hundred of them. And they are so 
pretty. 

When I saw you last week I did not know of Mr. 
Deacon’s kindness about the school. Frank is much 
cheered on his way, and I have hopes that the school 
will do much. It is such a great undertaking, so much 
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greater than anything else I have had to do with that I 
have never had courage to talk to you fully about it. I 
have the responsibility for the idea, and this rather weighs 
upon me.... My dearest Mary, yours always, and at all 
times, and in all places, S1BYL HOLLAND. 


To Bernard Holland 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, 2nd December. 


I have been thinking of you all day and am glad to 
know that at this moment, 7.30 P.M., you are not at work. 
I shall be glad when next Friday is over and you out of it 
all. I particularly enjoyed my quiet two hours with you 
at Cambridge, and had a very easy journey home to the 
Wen,! flying steadily through the flat fields, over which 
the darkness was softly falling. There is a sort of attrac- 
tion in the very desolation of the country at this time of 
year. I suppose it is the seasonableness that half pleases 
one. I thought of Milton’s sonnet about the dark after- 
noons and miry ways. 

Yesterday, in London, was too terrible, really a day of 
wrath, a dreadful day. Fog and drizzle, and thick mud 
and dinginess indescribable. This was our Advent portion 
to drink. The sound of the Advent Collect was the only 
cheer. From my earliest days the words ‘“ now in this 
mortal life” have stirred my heart, and the “armour of 
light,” and the “great humility.” In thousands of 
children’s minds these words have been associated with 
the deepening into winter, and the light and mirth of 
Christmas seen afar off. 

I am sorry that Mr. Gladstone has spoken so long and 
so vehemently. I often think of the lady who said that he 
made her weary of the cardinal virtues. 


1 Cobbett's name for London. See Rural Rides, passin. 
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To Mrs. Deacon 
Fox How, 24th June, 


My dear Mary—The blessing of Saint John be with 
you, and may many midsummer days shine and burn 
themselves out on dear Poynters, and many midsummer 
night moons look down on the cigar of its master, and 
what I want to say is, will you send that Downside 
maiden to see me as soon as possible? ... Have you 
heard that M., our good and brave M., is seriously ill? 
The oculist fears congestion of the brain, and has sent her 
away to-day to Brighton. The good Priest sits with all 
his feathers drooping. 

Emily and I went to see her yesterday. She was most 
sweet and cheery, thankful for all the years of hard work 
she has done, and ready to conform her will to the good 
pleasure of Heaven. She is a good, good woman. 


To the Same 


CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK, 237d August. 


My dear Mary—The time seems long since I heard of 
you. ... There is no news stirring, at least nothing of 
interest, and when I try to think of anything I can only 
remember that Frank is gone to America. We came up 
to town together on Saturday morning, and he jumped out 
of the cab and disappeared, bag in hand, among the crowd 
of people at the Oxford Circus, and I came on here, 
stopping by the way at Cambridge, where Bernard met 
me. We had six quiet hours together in his rooms, and 
among the old chapels and libraries and gardens. The 
place was so solitary and silent that it almost seemed to 
exist only in the mind and eyes of the tall low-voiced boy 
at my side. He is penetrated body, soul, and spirit, with 
the feeling of the place... . 

. . . Oh for Paul of Tarsus! If one could preface the 
word of rebuke with his full and tender recognition of all, 
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and more than all, that is well done in others, how great 
would be the increase of faith, hope and charity! The 
older I grow the more strongly I feel how much happier 
one ought to be, and how far happier we could make each 
other. The troubles that God sends are certainly not 
those that spoil one’s life.—Farewell, your loving 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To her Brother, James Lyall (in India) 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, 30th November [1879]. 


My dearest James—I have been feeling inclined to write 
to you ever since I read your wonderful letters from 
Kashmir. Your descriptions struck powerfully upon my 
imagination. There always seems such a mystery about 
oriental beauty, such a bottomless depth of splendour. I 
suppose it is that Orientals discovered the beauty of colour 
long before the western nations, to whom form in art has 
been everything. Just of late years colour has asserted 
itself here with us, and in novels and poetry and news- 
paper correspondents’ writing, the effect of colour in any 
scene is brought prominently forward. Gladstone wrote 
a paper the other day to prove that Homer had no idea of 
colour. I almost wonder that English people have any, 
for half the year here is colourless. Just now the sky, the 
streets, the horses, the people are all a dingy grey. 
There is neither light nor shade from morning to night, 
and no possible sign to mark the difference between 8 in 
the morning and 4 in the afternoon. ... I daresay you 
were sorry to hear of Uncle Wynter’s death. He is one 
of the few elders of whom I have a thoroughly pleasant 
recollection. No child was ever afraid of him, and I shall 
never forget the delight I felt as a little girl at his kind 
caressing manners, and at the many jokes made d mon 
addresse. His daughters cherished him with extraordinary 
affection. The older I grow the more I perceive the store 
of happiness people lay up for themselves by taking trouble 
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about their younger fellow-creatures. I think that we 
were rather unlucky in this respect—it would have done 
us a great deal of good to be rathez morecherished. Give 
my love to Kitty—we often think of her—her kind brown 
eyes and pretty smile. 


To the Same 
[1879]. 

. . . I miss mv dearest mother more and more, and the 
wish to write to her is ever present to me. I feel that I 
have lost my most intimate friend, and on many points 
she and I thought exactly alike. In Church matters, for 
instance, and in social questions, and in literature, I could 
talk with her for hours of all these things, and never fell 
into argument. I feel her loss too for my children. She 
was always so much interested in them, and now there 
seems no one to whom I can so easily talk of my hopes 


and fears. 
To Mrs. Deacon 


My dearest Mary— ... I can think of nothing but 
Cabul. In Barbara’s last letter she said that she had had 
a long letter from Cavagnari describing his friendly recep- 
tion and his beautiful house and garden. He has been all 
the time with them at Simla, and went off in joyful spirits. 
It stirs one’s whole being to imagine the Englishmen 
charging out of the burning house and among the masses 
of dark faces in the court. I think there must bea sort of 
joy in such a death. I cannot pity them. But we are in 
a fine mess. My brother Alfred will feel it keenly. 

When are you coming home? You have been away an 
enormous time, Mary ! 


To the Same 
Fox Hom. 
My dear Mary—We shall be charmed to come... . 
D. really has a kind heart. She is more elfish than selfish. 
What a jest ! 
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Hers is a nature that would all turn to gold if once she 
could be touched by the “folly of the Cross.” You will 
know what I mean. No other words seem to express it. 
I envy her her visit at Poynters.—Your loving, your very 
loving S1ByYL HOLLAND. 


To the Same 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, November. 


Dearest Mary— ... I took Michael to Sandroyd on 
Tuesday. Howsplendid the great stretch of woods looked 
from the top of Fair Mile, and, as we drove along the road 
between Silvermere and St. George’s Hill, the air was full 
of myriads of softly falling bright leaves, though not a 
breath was stirring. The hoar frost lay like silver in 
every shady corner, and the spruce firs were of an astonish- 
ing vigorous green. Their Scotch brothers of a deep 
blooming blue. You are living in the midst of this sunset 
of the woods, but I want you to know that I saw it too. 
It made me happy on Tuesday morning to be sure that 
you were somewhere’ out and about, seeing and feeling the 
same things. It is a superb autumn and winter country. 

Gertrude Frost died quietly on All Saints’ Day, and 
was buried last Saturday. The church was full of the 
innocent tears and sobs of her pupils.—Your loving 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To her Daughter Lucy at Nice. 


St. MarGaret’s STREET, CANTERBURY, 
28th January, 1880, 


My darling Luce—I have been here with Cousin 
George Pearson since Thursday. It is very pleasant here 
in the grey old cathedral town and in this quiet old 
house. G. Pearson and I dined the first evening on a 
little round table in front of the fire in his library, a large 
room quite full on all sides of books. Old Stickels, the 
butler, waited on us, and conversed off and on during the 
meal, speaking always in the hollow, loud voice with 
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which he was accustomed to address deaf old Uncle 
Pearson. I slept in an old four-poster on a feather bed, 
and with a huge fire burning just opposite. . . 

I went up to Harbledown yesterday morning, and 
walked about by myself for a long time. I sat in the 
churchyard by the grave of your dear grandfather and 
grandmother, and walked across the fields to Miss Webb’s 
wood, and by the school and the old Hospital Church. 
It was a lovely morning, bright and cold, and I could 
almost fancy myself at home again. The years seemed 
to roll away like a mist. How well I remember you 
toddling about in the Rectory garden after my father, and 
pulling at his stick! But all these memories are mine 
and not yours, and you will not care about them except 
so far as your tender little soul sympathizes with every- 
one. I am thankful to think of you in the warm sun- 
shine, and I do like you to see the beautiful countries of 
the South. God bless and keep you, my dear and 
precious girl ! 

To her Daughter Agnes. 


DAGLINGWoRTH Rectory, 30th January, 1880, 


I must write to tell you how tenderly I love you— 
always more and more tenderly these twenty-two years 
since my firstborn little daughter lay in my arms at 
St. Dunstan’s. I have always felt you to be the pillar of 
my house—kind, dear, and true, ever “‘ truer and dearer 
as the rapids of life shoot to their fall.” You are the 
child whom I shall wish to see with my last look, and 
whose hand I shall hope to hold in mine. But far off 
be that supreme day! I hope before that time comes to 
see you in full possession of a woman’s happiness. 

We arrived safe here yesterday, travelling through a 
wondrous landscape of white and silver. The sun came 
out at Swindon, and nothing was ever more bright and more 
silent than the country through which we flew, the clouds 
of steam looking dingy against the dazzling whiteness. 
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To Bernard Holland 


MOoNTREUX-VEYTAUX, 14th April [1880]. 


... We like this pension and intend to stay on. I 
have two rooms on the ground floor for myself and Lucy, 
which command a lovely view of the lake to the west, the 
soft curve including Vevey and Lausanne, and backed by 
the gentle hills of the Jura. The south window looks 
straight towards the great Dent du Midi, which fills up 
the whole opening at the head of the lake. Opposite the 
steep hills rise precipitously from the water, the little town 
of St. Gingulph clustered at their base. Chillon is about 
ten minutes’ walk on our left, and the stately Paroisse is 
about ten minutes to our right. From a cluster of old 
nut trees at the corner of the stone parapet which runs 
round the Church there is a wonderful view. 

It is perfectly warm here, the pastures are full of flowers, 
and the trees bursting into leaf. The white cherry 
blossom cuts the view charmingly everywhere, whether 
one looks up to the high lawns dim in the morning light, 
or down to the deep blue of the lake, or across to the 
ivory outline of the Dent du Midi. There is something 
enchanting in this effect. The place is too much built 
over, but this does not much matter. The great outline 
of the scene must ever remain the same. It is a cathedral 
shabbily furnished, voila tout. 

I wish that you were here to see the clear morning 
light upon the snowy peaks of the Dent du Midi, and the 
trembling of the fine air above the fir-clad steeps, behind 
which the granite rises and glitters in the sun. Come as 
soon as you can. 

To the Same 
VEYTAUX, 20th April.) 

. . . This afternoon we walked to Glyon, on the road 

to the Col du Jaman. We came down through loveliest 
1 My mother went to Switzerland to be with her daughter Lucy, who 


had spent the winter first at Nice, then at Algiers, for health, and could not 
return to England till May, 
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pastures in which the crickets were chirruping madly. 
Mrs. Chave says that May is the month for Switzerland, 
and that the spring is three weeks earlier than usual this 
year. The blossom of the fruit trees will be over, I fear, 
when you come on the 3rd May. I can hardly believe 
that a fortnight hence the country can be so charming as 
it is now. And the weather is like summer, only with 
more vigour in the air. Yesterday we spent the day at 
Lausanne, and saw the Cathedral, which is considered the 
finest in Switzerland, and it is in good repair. It is never 
used. Within is neither altar, nor font, nor pulpits, nor 
seats. It seems to me that there is no sort of sign of 
outward worship to be discovered in this country. Any- 
thing more miserable than the afternoon service which we 
attended in the “ Stattliche Kirche” of Montreux cannot 
be imagined, a sort of service so much better suited to a 
white-washed meeting-house, in which it certainly finds 
its natural expression... . 


To Lady Stephen 


VEYTAUX-MONTREDX, 22nd April, 


My dearest Mary—I can hardly believe that in the full 
tide of the London season and the coming and going of 
people and things you will have time to read a letter from 
me, but you made me promise to write. I had not seen 
Paris for twenty years, and it looked to advantage about 
six o’clock on a fine April evening, the streets crowded 
with merry, well-dressed persons, and the trees on the 
Boulevards just bursting into leaf. We went on to 
Lyons next day, and I did not find the nine hours’ rail 
too long, so absorbed was I in looking at the country as 
we flew along. I never imagined such cultivation. The 
- whole country is like a hand-cultivated kitchen-garden. 
England is a wilderness in comparison. France certainly 
gives one the idea of an immense prosperity. 

At Lyons I waited a day and a half for Lucy, whose 


ship had been driven out of her course towards the coast 
5 
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of Spain! On the second night she arrived just at dawn, 
when I had given her up and gone to bed. She is looking 
very well, eats and sleeps, and is for ever talking and 
laughing. We came on here about a week ago, and have 
hitherto had the most perfect weather. 

This hotel is a few hundred yards above the lake, and 
the view is much the same as that from Vevey—the blue 
lake below us, the mountains opposite rising straight out 
of the water, the little gay bays and villages, with the 
soft circling line of the Jura to our right. On our left the 
head of the lake and the gigantic snow-clad Dent du Midi, 
filling up the opening of the Rhone Valley. Behind the 
hotel the pastures and wooded heights rise above 2,000 
feet. Beyond these we see the granite and snowy peaks 
of the Dent du Jaman, over whose green ‘‘ Col” I hope 
to see Bernard descending on the 3rd of May. Little 
paths zigzag gently up through the pastures, which are 
knee-deep in lovely grass and flowers, and the wild cherry 
throws its garlands of blossom in every direction. Chillon 
sits solemnly in the blue lake below. 

Yesterday we took our work and book and sat the 
whole morning on the slabs of gray stone on which the 
Castle of Chillon is built. The water lapped all round 
us; shoals of fish, great and small, swam to and fro, and 
beyond the blue shadow of the castle the lake glittered 
like silver. The afternoon we spent high up under the 
cherry trees, where the grass is full of cowslips, and 
orchises, and large blue forget-me-not, and the large 
grasshoppers chirrup quite madly in the warm sun. I 
enjoy it, but I am a little too old for many of these idle, 
happy hours. 

The company in our hotel is vulgar, but of a passing 
away sort. It serves to whet the blade of Lucy’s criticism. 
She is severe, as only youth, with its as yet unlowered 
standard, can be. Later on in the day we waste fewer 
blows, and live and let live far more easily. 


1 Coming from Algiers, 
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My little Michael goes to school next Saturday, and 
I cannot think of his departure without tears. The 
older I grow the more I feel partings of all kinds. I 
seem to understand more fully what they really mean. 
Partings are a dead loss, however much one may accustom 
oneself to live without the creatures who are so dear. 

Our newspaper arrives here in an uncertain manner. 
There is much political talk at one end of the table d’héte. 
It is very funny to hear six quite ignorant people talking 
confidently and arrogantly of great affairs. They are all 
exactly on the same level, and so cannot detect one 
another.—Always, dear Mary, your very affectionate 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


Please give my love to Kate, and remember me with 
respect and affection to Sir James. 


To James Lyall (in India) 
Fox Horm, 237d June [1881]. 


. . . We are having lovely June weather, except that 
the long evenings are somehow not balmy but chill, so 
that we have had very little sitting out in the twilight. 
At this time of year my thoughts always turn to Godmer- 
sham and Chilham. The next time you come home I 
should like to go with you into that country for two or 
three days. My mother did so love those places, and I 
feel as if her spirit dwelt in the woods and quiet fields, 
where her foot, light to the last, so often trod, and which 
knew her in every change of her changing moods. She 
enjoyed Chilham extraordinarily the very last year of her 
life, and I treasure in my memory some delightful walks 
and talks and drives which we had together in that last 
summer. Do you remember Wordsworth’s lines on re- 
visiting Tintern Abbey? I always think of my mother 
when I come to the lines beginning, ‘‘ Nor, perchance, if 
I were not thus taught,” down to, ‘‘ Therefore let the 


Moon.” 
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In a short time we also shall turn our faces to the 
shadow, and it will be much if our memory survives in 
the hearts of a few beloved persons. ... Lucy is just 
coming slowly across the lawn from the river laden with 
tall fox-gloves, and yellow flags, and sorrel and moon- 
daisies, a whole faggot of the pretty growth of an English 
June. The neat parlour-maid is laying the white cloth 
for tea under the Scotch fir. I wish that you were here to 
share the simple refreshment. 


To Francis Holland (at Eton) 
Fox Hom, 2nd July, 1881. 


I hope that you have been able to join the water-party 
this afternoon. What a splendid day they have got! Do 
you see the comet from your windows? Last night it 
looked splendid, making quite a great soft light when I 
looked out of my northern window at I1I.30. 

These mornings and evenings must be splendid at Eton. 
I think of you every time I look over the fair valley 
crowned in the distance by the royal towers. I know that 
behind the Castle the broad shining river runs, and the 
great trees wave, and that there is my dearest boy. And 
I bless him with my whole heart, and pray the good God 
to keep him pure, and that all carnal affections may die in 
him, and that all things belonging to the spirit may live 
and grow in him. 

Lucy told you of our delightful party on Midsummer 
day. We only wanted you to make it perfect. 


To Mrs. Deacon 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, 15th November. 
My dearest Mary—Please thank Mr. Deacon for the 
goodly gift of game. A brace of birds has gone on toa 


family more friendless and remote from pheasants than 
ourselves. Luce has come home, and when I told her 
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of Mr. Deacon’s contribution to the school library, of 
which she is to be librarian, she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mamma, 
mamma! He will be clothed about with glory.” 

This weather is an enormous gain upon the winter. 
One forgets how near he-is at hand, in this beautiful 
smiling departure of all that made summer and autumn. 
On Saturday morning I went down to Mortlake, and took 
Micky out of the large cage where Mr. —— keeps him 
along with 122 other small English singing birds. We 
went into Richmond Park, and struck across the grass 
among the herds of deer and the old trees till we came to 
Richmond Hill above the Thames, and not a soul did 
we meet all the way. From the terrace we went down 
to the water-side, and sat on some large clean stones to eat 
a provision of white cake and grapes. And at this point 
I had resolved to open a conversation with Michael on his 
besetting sins of which his schoolmaster had sufficiently 
warned me. But the design was hindered by a party of 
geese, who were balancing and bobbing against the current, 
and who at once landed expressly to join us and to partake 
the meal. Micky wore a little gray coat with a large hole 
in each elbow, a small red cap on his fluffy head, and a 
pair of odd socks. Cake in hand he crouched easily on 
his flat stone, and sat motionless all but the wild look of 
pleasure in his eyes, and surrounded by the noisy geese 
who wobbled and screamed in stupid agitation, while the 
shining, flowing river threw it all into good relief. After- 
wards the sun set so splendidly from Richmond Hill. 
The river was like steel inlaid with gold flakes, and the 
immense landscape drowned in purple softness. We 
drove back to Mortlake Station, and then poor Mick said 
good-bye with a sudden blanching and trembling, and in 
twenty minutes I was at Vauxhall, with all my reproof 
unspoken. This was feeble. 

I always remember a story your brother Maynard told 
me at Canterbury, years ago, of an old woman in his parish 
who used to say to him, “‘ Ha-a! mice adwice, nice adwice.” 
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We went to St. Paul’s on Sunday. They sang ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages” and “‘O God, our help in ages past.” An im- 
mense sound of voices rose under the dome, as the vast 
congregation heaved themselves slowly and firmly into 
the tune. I suppose there is no congregation in the world 
like that. It is London worshipping, and worshipping in 
its own way. My dear Mary, I have given you no news. 
I always seem to write to you about nothing at all, and 
desperately to post my letters. That Lady Alice Fortescue 
who died on Saturday was for some time with her sister 
at the High School. Such a tall, beautiful, spirited girl, 
and as kind and simple as possible. She was hardly ill 
three weeks, and has been broken off just like a flower in 
a wintry storm in spring.—Ever your loving 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To Bernard Holland 
Fox Howm, 2d October. 


Your Venetian letter was welcome as flowers in spring. 
. . . I have been reading the Mendelssohn family memoirs. 
There are many letters from Florence, Rome, Venice, and 
all those places. Did you go through Monselice between 
Padua and Venice? F. Mendelssohn calls it ‘lovely Mon- 
selice.’” Write me more and more descriptions of what 
you see. Nothing gives me more pleasure than your de- 
scriptions. Some day I may see those places, and I shall 
see them with the thought of you uppermost in my mind. 

In reading about the Mendelssohns it strikes me that 
music, sculpture, or painting does more for a man than 
poetry. I think a great musician or painter is a happier 
man, and makes others happier, makes a much more 
lovely life for himself and others than a poet does. 

I suppose a poet is a more solitary person, or that the 
expression of his talent is more difficult than that of a 
musician. There is less joy about it. Then a musician 
or painter forms a school and takes delight in his disciples, 
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while a poet always dislikes his imitators—rather unjustly, 
I think. A poet in the long run gives incomparably more 
pleasure, and his work is more immortal, at least in his 
own country, and this must be his consolation. 

We are pushing forward our winter preparations in 
Gloucester Street, but we may be detained in these woods 
till all the leaves have fallen but those of the oak. Those 
oaks that were cut off in the early spring have contrived 
to cover themselves with a supply of large, vigorous, dark 
green leaves, which may remain on till after Christmas. 


To Sydney Buxton (her nephew) 
2 GLOUCESTER STREET, 28th November [1881]. 


My dearest Sydney—You may believe how immensely 
interested we are in this morning’s news, and how delighted 
to hear of your happiness. I met the postman at the door 
as I came in from early Church, and saw that there was 
no letter from you. Five minutes after he returned, and 
with a knock like thunder, dropped your note in the box. 
Then I told the girls, and of course Lucy’s shrieks rent 
the air. 

Uncle Frank is very pleased. He says that all the 
Lubbocks he has ever read or heard of or met are delight- 
ful, and he feels certain that Miss Constance Lubbock is 
the most charming of all. 

But what a shifting of the scenes it is. I feel as if your 
life were like a stream which had been scattering itself 
into a hundred channels over the meadows, and had now 
found its true course, and was beginning to run full and 
deep towards the ocean. And long may it run, dear Syd, 
blessing and blessed— 


Till the rapid of life 
Shoots to the fall. 


A happy marriage—and I am sure that yours will be happy 
—deepens the interest of every single thing in life. 
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I think that all the best things in this world, and all we 
imagine of good in the world to come, are mirrored in the 
heart of a man happily married to the woman he loves. 
All law and love and freedom and tender reverence are 
represented in happy family life; and after all, it is simply 
to preserve this ideal that religion exists, and that all good 
men have suffered and laboured. It is by this alone that 
the world is made happy. Tell her how much I wish to 
know her, and how ready we are all to love her. 


To Rosamond Stephen (her god-daughter) 


2 GLOUCESTER STREET, Christmas Eve. 


My dear Rosamond—’Tis true the jug is small, the 
smallest of small jugs. 

But it holds as much cream as mothers allow to a little 
maiden while she dwells in her father’s house. 

And if my Rosamond should marry to please me, I 
swear by the font of her baptism to give her a noble silver 
jug, that shall hold a good pint English of English cream. 

Meantime the years will swing round, and the Xmas 
Eves, and you will grow tall and blooming to behold, and 
within, like the King’s daughter, you will become all 
glorious with the wrought gold of wisdom and kindness 
and pure and precious thoughts. 

I rarely see you, but I hear of you, and remember all I 
hear; besides, I know the rock whence you were hewn. 
You will wonder some day to find how well your godmother 
understands you, and how easy it is to get on with her. 

Our whole family salutes your family with good wishes for 
1882—and, my dear Rosamond, believe, that all thro’ the 
year, and thro’ all mortal years, I shall ever remain your 
loving god-mother, SInyL HOLLAND. 


To the Same 


2 GLOUCESTER STREET, 24th February, 


My dear Rosamond—I am delighted with my sunflower 
and with all the neat little sketches in it, which I examine 
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with pleasure. I shall keep it for ever on the sofa in my 
own room, and I shall have many thoughts about you 
when I look at it. It makes quite a cheerful appearance 
on the old striped cover. I like the bud and the empty 
calix and the two large blossoms. 

I have this moment come back from twenty-four hours 
at Fox Holm. The daffodils and primroses are coming 
out and the birds are singing as if their hearts would 
break. 


To Miss Broadwood 
Fox How, 237d May [1882]. 


. . . What I must have said to you about the conversa- 
tion of women must have been to this effect: I always 
prefer talking to a clever woman rather than to a clever 
man. It is not that I have ever thought women cleverer 
than men, but that I am more at ease with them, and get 
on with them better. I always think that a clever man 
likes talking with a pretty, lively woman, and I feel that I 
am neither pretty nor lively. In talking with a clever 
woman I need bother myself about nothing but the matter 
of conversation. But I do not know any one woman who 
is so clever as several men whom I know. 


To Bernard Holland 


Fox Hom, 2oth September. 


... We are having lovely weather, only too advanced 
for the time of year. The Virginian creepers are blood- 
red and already dropping. The mornings and even- 
ings are extraordinarily mild, and the mid-day sun very 
hot. On Sunday not a breath was stirring, and the 
air was quite transparent. I had a strong sense of the 
great change beginning; the beauty was like the beauty 
that slowly settles in the face of a beloved friend after life 
has ceased. I hope that there is a future for the fine 
Italian race; but it may be that some peoples will never 
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be able to fit themselves to the modern civilisation, at least 
never for themselves so as to become great in it, just as 
England was nowhere at all in the days when art of every 
kind exalted a nation. I am sure that what you say of 
town and country life in Italy must be perfectly true. No 
doubt all the delight of life there has always been in 
towns. I think that before many years are gone by, things 
in London will alter, and a Boston or Weimar will form 
itself somewhere in our provinces. 


To Mrs. Charles Buxton 
17th November [1882]. 


I never can believe that people love me as I love them. 
This is ungrateful on my part, for so much affection has 
been shown me all along my pilgrimage. An inborn mis- 
trust of myself and an absolute uncertainty of what effect 
I produce on other people always hampers my course. 


- 


IV 


NOTE AS TO THE LIFE OF THE WRITER OF THE 
LETTERS AFTER THE YEAR 1882 


In the year 1882 my father was appointed to be a Canon 
of Canterbury, and gave up both his work and his house 
in London. For a time, however, he kept his Surrey 
house, and, till the end of 1885, my mother continued to 
live there for three or four months in the later summer 
and autumn. The rest of the year she spent in the Pre- 
cincts of Canterbury Cathedral. In this age of perpetual 
motion, it may seem strange that, except for a few days 
now and then spent on the coasts nearest to those of 
England, my mother was only abroad three times in her 
life. Her first journey was to Switzerland, in the early 
days of her marriage; her second to the shores of the Lake 
of Geneva in the spring of 1880; her third was with me to 
Italy in the autumn of 1885. Wewent to Milan, Bologna, 
Florence, Orvieto, Rome, Subiaco, Siena, Pisa, and thence 
drove along the lovely road from Spezia to Genoa, staying 
two days at Sestri Levante on the way. Between Spezia 
and Sestri the road winds to a considerable height, and 
then descends again to the sea. At the summit we made 
the carriage pause, and I went to the edge of the slope to 
pick some arbutus berries. As I turned to the carriage I 
saw my mother gazing backward, southward, toward the 
beautiful outline of the Carrara Mountains, which would, 
in another moment, be lost to sight for ever. I know not 
why her look struck me so much, but I see it now. It 
seemed an eternal farewell to that southern land of which 
she had thought so much and seen so little. . 
75 
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Returning over the Mont Cenis we drove from Chambery 
to the monastery at the Grande Chartreuse. Here I 
spent two nights, while my mother lodged at the adjacent 
hospice, where ladies were entertained. On our way home- 
wards in October, we stayed two or three days at Paris. 
Thence to Fox Holm for, as it proved, the last days she 
was ever to live there. Among the following letters a few 
relate to this journey. 

In the following year, 1886, my mother had to meet the 
great sorrow of her life. Every tender tie of the deepest 
affection and most intimate sympathy had intertwined her 
whole being with that of her younger daughter, Lucy 
Verena. I need say little of this singularly sweet and 
beautiful relationship of mother and daughter—the letters 
speak for themselves. In 1876, when Lucy was fourteen, 
it was discovered that her heart was diseased, and her gay 
and active nature was condemned to a life of restraint. In 
1879 she all but died of a severe attack of rheumatic fever. 
This time, however, she recovered and lived to be for 
seven years more the charm and delight of her family, 
Lucy was by nature wholly free from worldly ambitions, 
and her malady still more concentrated her affections to 
her home. Her life was always precarious—she knew this 
and so did her mother, and this knowledge gave to their 
love the pathetic charm attached to all that is most 
beautiful and most transient. My elder sister went to 
India in the autumn of 1883 and stayed there till the 
summer of 1885, and Lucy became during this time my 
mother’s sole constant companion. Between her first ill- 
ness in 1879 and her second illness in 1886 the winters 
were mild. But in January, 1886, a winter began which 
proved as severe as that of 1878-79. With it returned my 
sister’s illness, and in the middle of February she was 
again attacked by rheumatic fever. Her native vitality 
was great, and my mother had to watch her darling fight- 
ing against terrible sufferings for more than six months. 
At the end of June the life of Lucy was altogether despaired 
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of, and she received the last sacrament. She rallied, how- 
ever, in a wonderful way, and towards the end of August 
she was moved to Harbledown Lodge, two miles from 
Canterbury, a house, then empty, taken for the purpose. 
Here she seemed better, though very weak, and for ten 
days she was able every morning and evening to lie out of 
doors, in the fields or garden. But on the afternoon of 
the 3rd of September, as she was being taken out, she 
became insensible, and died two hours later. She was 
buried in the lovely churchyard at Godmersham. Lucy 
was twenty-four years old when she died. 

After this we went no more in the summer to Fox 
Holm, in Surrey, and that long chapter in my mother’s 
life, so full of her joys and sorrows, came to anend. At 
the beginning of 1887 my father bought Harbledown 
Lodge. Here, every year till her death, my mother came 
from Canterbury in June and stayed till the middle of 
October. The house stands on a southern slope, with 
fields above and orchards below and around it. On the 
north, at the top of the hill, begins the forest of Blean; 
below, the undulating depths of the valley are rich with 
fruit plantations and hop-gardens. Shakespeare makes 
Lord Saye and Sele say of Kent : 


£ 20882 5 Sweet is the country, for ’tis full of riches— 


a line one thinks of in the valley of Harbledown. 

On the further, southern, side of the valley is a steep 
wooded hill, along the top of which runs the ancient 
pilgrims’ road,” whereby the pilgrims from the southern 
and western shires used to travel to visit the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket. To the south-east, beyond the opening 
of the valley, rises the chalk range, yellow in July with 
wheat-fields, expanding at this point into the wide, rolling, 
open country of East Kent. In this part of England the 
air is pure, strong, and clear, and the skies are usually of 
a peculiar pearly blue, thus mirroring, as my mother used 
to say, the pale seas which lie north and south and east 
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around the Kentish peninsula. Here, and in the Precincts, 
she spent her remaining days, in the sweet country of her 
childhood and girlhood, and the early years of her married 


life. 
Ah! that hamlet in Saxon Kent— 
Shall I find it when I come home 
With toil and travelling well nigh spent, 
Tired with life in jungle and tent, 
Eastward never again to roam ? 


Pleasantest corner the world can show, 

In a vale which slopes to the English sea, 
Where strawberries wild in the woodland grow, 
And the cherry-tree branches are bending low, 

No such fruit in the south countree. 


So her brother, Alfred Lyall, wrote in the days of his 
youth on the dusty, sunburnt Indian plains.’ 

At the end of June, 1889, my sister married and departed 
to live at the other end of England, in Cornwall. All my 
mother’s children had then left the home. In the follow- 
ing August my mother was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church. This was a step towards which she had 
for many years been tending, led by her innermost nature. 


Vuolsi cosi cola dove si puote 
Cio che si vuole, e pit non dimandare. 


It would, perhaps, be enough to use these words of 
Dante, but I will mention some circumstances relating to 
this great venture of her life. Her father was a philo- 
sophical and learned clergyman of the older school. Her 
mother was a sound English Churchwoman, but always 
had a strong taste for the great French religious writers. 
This she transmitted to her daughters, and my mother all 
her life was a great student of the French divines, especially 
those of the seventeenth century. In history she was 
much influenced by Bossuet and the great work of Fleury. 
At one time she was absorbed in the controversies con- 

1 See ‘‘ Verses Written in India,” by Sir Alfred Lyall, East Kent is at 


this moment (1907) threatened by coal-mining and industrial developments, 


and its charm and beauty may be doomed to a fate which has befallen 
much of England. 
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nected with the Port Royal movement. Newman ascribed 
to the novels of Walter Scott the first impulse which 
started him upon his line of mental development. This 
and the like literature, especially the romances of La 
Motte Fouqué, appealed strongly to her young imagina- 
tion. My mother told me that once, when, as a girl of 
fifteen, she was staying at the house of her uncle, the Dean 
of Canterbury, she stole down to his study one night when 
the house was asleep, took possession of his cathedral 
key, fearfully let herself into the dark, empty, vast and 
mysterious church, and passed almost the whole night 
prostrate before the altar. At another time, half in play, 
half seriously, she horrified her most respectable North 
German governess by informing her that, in consequence 
of a vow, she must walk barefoot up the long and dusty 
ascent of Wingate Hill, on the London road, and carried 
out her resolve in spite of remonstrances. In the earlier 
years of her marriage, however, she made, I believe, a 
serious intellectual effort to adopt what is called the 
‘evangelical view.’’ On one occasion, at St. Dunstan’s, 
she rebuked her sister for turning eastward during the 
Creed, on the ground that the ceremony was not justified 
by sufficient reason. My mother was not at any time, I 
think, in very real sympathy with the modern ‘ High 
Church” party, although she may at times have thought 
that she was one with them. Perhaps she was never at 
any time free from doubt as to the claim of the Church of 
England, and it may be said, in one sense, that a doubt is 
a suppressed or resisted conviction. Those who knew her 
best, about half-way between 1870 and 1880, think that 
she then found it difficult to resist the conviction that the 
Church of Rome was justified in its claim to the allegiance 
of the Christian, or, at any rate, of the whole Western 
world. 

About the same time, however, she turned her attention 
towards the question of the higher education, on strong 
and decided Church principles, of girls in the upper and 
middle classes. Her interest in this matter had first, I 
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believe, been inspired by the study of the foundation and 
history of “St. Cyr,” the creation of the sensible and 
practical Madame de Maintenon. 

The rapid progress of the “ undenominational”’ high 
schools for girls had made it necessary that something 
should be done if the Church of England were not to lose 
all hold upon this immensely important branch of educa- 
tion. At my mother’s suggestion, my father organised a 
Church School Company, which founded, in 1878, the 
very successful school in Baker Street, and, some time 
later, a second school in Graham Street, near Eaton 
Square. My mother was extremely interested and occupied 
in the creation and start in life of these schools, and 
became also one of the chiefs of a guild or association 
founded in order to combine teachers and others interested 
in the education of girls on Anglican principles. This 
office she held until she resigned it nearly a year before 
her change, in consequence of her growing conviction that 
she must join the Roman Church. These affairs, added 
to her constant labour for the poor and sick, so much for 
a time occupied her mind that they delayed, perhaps, the 
step which she finally took. 

The change from London to Canterbury in 1882 made 
a great alteration in her way of life. An intimate friend 
who knew her mind on these subjects better than any one 
else writes, “ From the time she went to Canterbury in 
1882 I felt it” (the change) ‘‘to be only a matter of time.” 
The Cathedral was a great pleasure to her, and no one at 
Canterbury more constantly attended its daily services, or 
more deeply felt their beauty. She delighted in the con- 
stant hearing of the English Psalms and Lessons, and, 
after she had joined the Roman Church, spoke sometimes 
of the loss which she felt in this respect. But Canterbury 
is a place very especially associated for many pre-reforma- 
tion centuries with a form of worship and doctrine in 
substantial accordance with that of the present Roman 
Church, and very unlike that of the three and a half 
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Pidred years of the efonned ceiiosn Church. The 
Cathedral and City are full of relics of the ‘‘old Religion,” 
and must produce a singular impression upon an imagina- 
tive soul haunted, as my mother’s so long had been, by the 
idea that the Roman may be, what it claims to be, the 
true, or, at least, central Catholic Church, to which is paid 
perpetual homage in the Creeds. Whether she was right 
or not, certainly she was led to the Church of Rome by a 
most ardent desire for reality. 

In addition to its historical associations, Canterbury 
had in those years a modern Roman Catholic atmosphere 
derived from other circumstances. About the time of our 
return there in 1882, the Jesuits, driven by recent laws 
out of France, had bought as a school for French boys a 
large country house, called Hales Place, on the outskirts 
of Canterbury. The boys were numerous and belonged 
to the best families in France. During these years many 
French people of distinction visited Canterbury, and 
several took houses or lodgings in the town. Among these 
came from time to time the eloquent and chivalrous 
Catholic leader in the French Assembly, the Comte Albert 
de Mun,! who had two boys at the school. Occasionally 
he dined at our house. The Jesuit Father at the head of 
the College was himself a gentleman of good birth and 
noble breeding, the well known Pére du Lac. With him my 
mother had some correspondence, and he naturally advised 
her strongly to make the change in question. The school 
was closed in the year 1890, and the building is now used asa 
seminary for French and Belgian candidates for the order. 
It was bought by the Jesuits from the mortgagees of Miss 
Hales, the last representative of a very ancient, and once 
great, Kentish Roman Catholic family. Miss Hales her- 
self had retired to a house called Sarre Court, amid the 
Thanet marshes, about nine miles from Canterbury. Asa 
girl she had been a friend of the Lyalls, and after our 

1 Better known, perhaps, to some English readers of the Récit dune Seur 


as the son of Eugénie. 
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return to Canterbury my mother frequently went to see 
her at Sarre Court, or entertained her at the Precincts. 
Mary Hales died at Sarre Court, at the age of forty-five, in 
April, 1885, and was buried in her father’s vault under the 
Chapel of Hales Place. The presence of the French 
School and of the Jesuit Fathers lent a certain splendour 
to the ceremony, due to one who was the last of an 
ancient and honourable race. 

I have mentioned the Roman Catholic elements in 
Canterbury life, but I do not think that any one person had 
much to do with my mother’s step. Her own nature had 
long been leading her to Rome. The speed with which she 
moved towards her destined goal was much quickened by 
the illness and death of her daughter and circumstances 
connected with this. A subjective reaction attends the 
sudden cessation of a long fight against death; a soul- 
solitude follows a great loss; and she had, besides, a 
doubt as to the long continuance of her own life, or rather 
a firm belief that she would not long survive her daughter. 
Yet it was a hard thing for one in her position to take the 
step. It is a difficult pass that leads from thought to 
action. She had also, perhaps, the ‘‘ Lyall repugnance to 
decisive action,” of which she speaks in one letter. She 
waited till August, 1889; then, on the 2oth of that month, 
saw a Father Gordon, whom she knew by name only, at 
the Brompton Oratory, and on the following day made 
her profession of faith. 

A few days after her change some one at Harbledown 
sang the touching old Jacobite song beginning “‘ Farewell, 
Manchester, noble Town, farewell.” She listened with 
emotion, and said, afterwards, that the words expressed 
her feeling. Did she feel, for the moment, as she listened, 
that she too, after all, might have departed ‘‘ shadows to 
pursue”? It was her venture. I remember that she said 
once, after her change, “ Well, if the Roman Church is 
not the true Catholic Church, there is at any rate none 
truer.” She often said that Roman Catholicism was 
Christianity au grand complet. This view does not deny, 
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of course, that essential, or fundamental, beliefs are held 
in other Churches. Those who hold it feel that, for 
themselves, the Roman Church offers the most com- 
plete or adequate oan of Christian unity and 
devotion. 

It is possible, I hope, neisher to condemn nor to praise 
beyond others those who find in the Church of Rome that 
which satisfies their reason and feelings. One result of 
the long and undecisive religious contests of this century 
is that there is now more tolerance in opinion. Certainly, 
people are not condemned so severely now as they were 
fifty years ago for choosing the form of religion most in 
harmony with their mature disposition. It is impossible 
that there should not be some modification in relationship 
to other persons for one who has crossed a gulf so wide, or 
rather, perhaps, so deep, as that which separates the 
Church of England from that of Rome. To a disposition 
so sensitive in regard of friendships as that of my mother 
such modifications were painful, but she found, I think, 
that they were not nearly so great as she had at first 
apprehended. 

A change of this character, even by one who leads a 
private life, is, in a sense, a public act of importance, and 
requires explanation. For this reason I have given rather 
numerous extracts from letters relating to it; a few also 
from a journal kept by my mother. It will be seen that 
she took the step by no means lightly, but most reluctantly, 
under an irresistible conviction or attraction. 

After August, 1889, my mother became a faithful atten- 
dant at the Roman Catholic church of St. Thomas, in the 
Burgate at Canterbury. It could not be said that any 
mere external allurements attracted one who exchanged 
for this very humble place of worship the stately aisles and 
beautiful chantings of Canterbury Cathedral. Yet still 
sometimes, on a dark winter afternoon, she might pass 
with her quick, decided step across the Precincts, enter by 
the little south door into the dim transept of the Cathedral 


nave, and, from below the steps, listen to the English 
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Palites and other sO » delightful to her, chanted in the 
choir above. She gave, at this time, as a gift to the 
Cathedral, psalm books to be kept in the nave, and in the 
beginning of each she wrote words of deep meaning from 
some divine author. 

My mother had always devoted much of her time to the 
service of the poor and sick, and, after she had become a 
Roman Catholic, her zeal in this direction seemed even to 
increase. Naturally, in these last years, she gave special 
regard to the Roman Catholics in Canterbury, mostly 
Irish, and the poorest of the poor. By these, and by many 
others, she is still remembered in Canterbury with gratitude 
and affection. 

I do not think that, in these closing years of her life, she 
could be better described than in words used by Mrs. 
Craven! in her account of the later years of Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton :— 

“Sa charité déja si vive devint plus tendre, plus ardente, 
plus également distribuée entre ceux qui réclamaient ses 
aumdénes et ceux qui demandaient ses conseils, son appui 
et sa sympathie. Elle avait toujours compati aux peines 
d’autrui; elle en avait toujours écouté le récit avec attention, 
avec intérét, avec patience. Mais plus elle avancait dans 
la vie, plus cette patience devenait tendre, pénétrante, 
sage pour conseiller, habile pour comprendre, puissante 
pour soulager. Il est presque permis de dire que ces 
grands cceurs unis a Celui qui est l’Amour lui-méme 
participent a sa puissance, et obtiennent le droit de dire 
comme Lui ‘Venez a moi, vous tous qui souffrez et qui 
étes chargés, et je vous soulagerai.’” 

It remains to say that she found in the Roman Catholic 
church the full satisfaction and consolation which she 
sought. 

The following letters extend from her return to Canter- 
bury at the end of 1882 to her death in September, 1891. 
In 1882 she was in the 46th year of her age. 


1 Pauline de la Ferronays, better known as the writer of the Récit d'une 
Seur. 
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V 
LETTERS 1883 To 1885 


To Rosamond Stephen 


THE PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, 
5th January, 1883. 
My DEAR ROSAMOND—I have never written to thank you 
for your good little letter, which pleased me quite as 
much as the silly little sugar-bowl can have pleased you. 

You see my words were true, the year has swung round, 
and the great clock of the world has struck once more. 

You are taller and wiser, I am older and not more 
foolish. You are climbing merrily up the hill with the 
sunshine on your face, while I have rounded the top and 
have turned my face to the shadows. There is a long 
distance between us, but I shall always send back a cheery 
voice to my god-daughter once a year until my trudging 
ends, and I disappear into silence and darkness, and you 
will say, my poor old god-mother is gone. 

This sounds gloomy to you, but not at all to me, so 
much I hope to join the great company of happy souls 
elsewhere. 

I wish very much that you and Dorothea would come to 
see us here. You would like the ancient places, Becket’s 
Shrine full of splendid old windows, and the great High 
Altar in front of it, and you would like to see the Black 
Prince with his fine Plantagenet face carved in bronze and 
his coat of mail and helmet hanging above him, and the 
cloister door where the four knights burst in to murder the 
Archbishop, and the Pilgrim Inn, and then to go to the 
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top of Bell Harry Tower, and to see Archdeacon Harrison 
come into Church with one eye open and one eye shut, 
and a nose just like the beak of the jackdaws who fly for 
ever round the towers, and are almost as regular at 
Church as he. All this you shall see if you will come 
next week. 

Michael salutes you. 

Greet the mother of Ajax with a holy kiss.! 

Lucy salutes Helen. 

Salute Katharine the elder sister, Agnes’s friend and 
mine. 

Salute the Judge ! 

Salute Herbert, James, and Harry, the beloved brethren. 
_ Be wise unto that which is good. 


To Miss Arnold Forster 
CANTERBURY, 18th March. 


I had quite forgotten my own birthday until your kind 
note and Agnes’s warm embrace reminded me of it, at the 
same instant. Forty and six years have I wandered in 
this wilderness, and returning to this particular spot in the 
desert has made me feel the times past so far off that I 
should hardly be surprised were I to discover that I was 
born a hundred and six years ago. I think this is partly 
owing to the fact that all my contemporaries have left the 
place, and that those friends who remain are indeed 
between eighty-five and a hundred years of age. They 
welcome me warmly and treat me as an equal in years and 
in wisdom, and this gives me a strange decrepit sensation. 

Bernard came down yesterday to our great pleasure. 
We sat round him and asked him a hundred questions as 
to people and things in London. You cannot imagine 
how little interest the Canterbury folk take in public 
affairs. The blowing up in Westminster Street is never 


1 Reference to the part of Ajax, taken by James Kenneth Stephen in 
the Greek play at Cambridge. 
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mentioned, nor have I heard the names of Gladstone or 
Forster once since we have been here. They are really 
dead to the world on the side of politics. I sympathise 
much with Mr. Forster’s speech, but you see that all the 
world has gone mad about Mr. Gladstone; whoever 
opposes him is thought wrong; people have ceased to 
consider the subject on its own merits, and it will be the 
same thing with every other question. I begin to under- 
stand the mingled fear and dislike with which many 
persons regard the Prime Minister. 

I rejoice that Florence looks so fair and happy. This will 
go far to reconcile you to the step she has taken. Certainly 
the one thing we desire for our beloved ones is that they 
should be happy, and this at whatever enormous cost to 
ourselves, and in this noble and natural desire we can trace 
the great image in which man was created. 

We think constantly of you all. Our own changes 
make us realise other people’s changes. My dear Frances, 
all these changes and chances of mortal life are figures of 
the great change that must come to us all. There isa 
wonderful sense of awe and love and hope when one fixes 
one’s thoughts thereupon. 


To Lady Stephen 


CANTERBURY, 17th May. 


My dearest Mary--This is good news indeed! solid, 
pure, good news, without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing, and I rejoice with you from the bottom of my 
heart. 

My brothers have often talked of Sir Robert Egerton, 
and I now marvel that nothing ever prompted me to ask 
what he was like; why did I never inquire as to his height, 
his voice, his hair, or want of hair; his temper, turn of 
mind, and a hundred other particulars which are now of 


deepest interest ? 
What a pleasant shifting of the scenes . . . But this 
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was the way of the wilderness by which your sister was to 
be led; by doubtings and murmurings and plagues and 
serpents and rocks and streams and manna, she was to be 
led into a land flowing with good things, and there may 
she dwell for ever, and may God bless her and keep her. 
This is my hearty good prayer. If she is now with you, 
embrace her for me. I have always loved and admired 
her since the time I first saw her a great many years ago. 

We are looking forward to seeing your James on 
Saturday, and we hope that Harry will come also. The 
weather is perfect, and the stately old church rises finely 
from among the young green of the trees into the trans- 
parent air. 

But life in these ancient places is other than elsewhere. 
One either dreams or wakes to a sort of pain, an “‘ aching 
void’’ as it were. Perhaps it is the old life that is gone 
and is not replaced by the new.—Ever your affectionate 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To James Lyall (in India) 
PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, 20th May [1883]. 


I was delighted to hear of your appointment to Mysore 
on all accounts, but first and chiefly because it gives you 
a thorough change of work, which change seemed urgently 
required, and when I remember how anxious we all felt 
about Alfred, and how perfectly the change to the N. W. 
Provinces has set him up, I have every reason to hope for 
the like happy effect with yourself. But it will put off 
your return to England, I fear, and this is a loss. Now 
that we live at Canterbury I have such a constant longing 
for my brothers and sisters, especially for those elder ones 
whose only English home it is. I shall feel a stranger 
here, or rather I shall feel solitary here, till you come. 
Cathy has stayed ten days with us, and I enjoyed every 
moment of her visit. It seems to me that the pleasure 
and pain mixed of one day receiving you here, and 
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of going over the old places with you will be almost 
too great, and the thought of it blinds my eyes as I write. 

Yesterday I went over to Godmersham; you cannot 
think how lovely the valley was, especially the turn of it 
after you pass Chilham. The light lay like silver over 
the sloping woods of Chilham, and the river ran brimming 
through the rich meadows and blooming orchards. Papa’s 
lines, ‘‘ Yes, ’tis the same soft valley where my boyhood,” 
etc., ran in my head as we drove along. The present 
vicar, Mr. Wilkinson, I like very much. He is a quiet, 
simple self-contained bachelor. He longed for Godmer- 
sham for twenty-five years, while he was curate at Petham, 
and got it at last; now he says he is the happiest man in 
Kent. The churchyard looked lovely, and the little graves, 
where dearest mamma shed so many tears, are beautifully 
kept.1 The place is solitary. Mr. Wilkinson says that no 
one comes by for weeks and sometimes for months together. 
I was rather glad to hear this. I do hope, dear James, 
that when you and Kitty come home you will live some- 
where within reach of us. I feel that it would make the 
whole difference to the latter years of my life if this were 
to be so. 


To Miss Cunningham 
Fox Horm, CopuaM, 14th July. 


My dear Miss Cunningham—lIt was very good of you to 
write to me. I had thought that letters would be trouble- 
some, which was the reason I wrote to your sister and not 
to yourself. I do approve your marriage theoretically 
and actually. I like the idea of the strong and solid 
alliance of friendship and large common interests into 
which you are entering with Sir Robert Egerton, of 
whom I have long heard a thousand good and charming 
things. You should have burned the old letters without 
reading them. It was with a shock that I remembered 

1 The graves of two of her brothers, Bernard and Arthur Lyall, who 
died children, 
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(Sir James’s face seemed to appear to me with a menacing 
expression) that I had ever advised you to become a 
Roman Catholic. 

The step is never, in my opinion, a wholly illogical and 
unprofitable one; but as matters have turned, it would 
have been a false step for you, for whom other good things 
were laid up in the days that were coming. 

All the kind things that you say of remembrance and 
affection I fully return, nor could I possibly cease to think 
tenderly of you as long as memory lasts. I wish that it 
were possible to you to come and spend an evening and 
morning with me here before you go away. You know 
we are only half an hour from Waterloo. You could 
come down in the cool of the evening, and go back before 
the day grew hot. There are many days when no one is 
here but the two girls and myself. And it would be 
such a pleasure, just ‘“‘as though one put a rose in 
my hand,’ as the Germans say. In hope of this 
I do not say farewell, but God bless you.— Believe 
me, always your very affectionate 
SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To James Lyall (in India) 


Fox Hom, 12th September [1883}. 

... We are having fine autumn weather. The harvest 
is all in, the woods are just touched with russet, the apples 
weigh down the branches in the cottage gardens, the 
children are blackberrying all along the lanes in the broad 
light, and there is just the slight smell of burning in the 
air, and light level lines of smoke along the bottoms of 
the commons, that brings such a vivid sense of change of 
season. The pretty play of the summer is over, and we have 
to go down into the dark cavern of winter, when the sun 
does not rise till 8 A.M., and when it is dark in the Cathedral 
by 4 o'clock evensong. How often I shall think of Agnes 
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with you and Kitty, a as I go in and out of the soft ae 
gloom of the great Church. 


To Mrs. Charles Buxton 
‘ [1883]. 
I am very glad to get back to the Cathedral. Fatigues 
and anxieties drop off of themselves as I enter the stately 
old church. I think of my children one by one, and 
pray for them with more ease and freedom here than 
elsewhere. 


To Bernard Holland 


CANTUAR, 27th November. 


. Iam reading Carlyle’s letters drop by drop, and 
learn much from him every way. He satisfies me about 
many things more than any one. He is the finest of 
all pessimists. But I find it very difficult to imagine 
what, on the whole, he would have the mass of ordinary 
human beings to do. If a hero were to arise, then they 
must clearly follow and obey him; but, if no such person 
is anywhere to be discerned, I suppose then we must all 
do our day’s work as well as we can? He is not a 
teacher, but a prophet and a seer, speaking only to those 
who have ears to hear, and multiplying the deafness 
and blindness of those who think they see already. My 
soul conforms to his remarks on dull Mill and his 
‘* wooden set.” 


To Miss Arnold Forster 
CANTERBURY, 16th March, 1884. 


. The real sorrow felt for the babe that dies as soon 
as it breathes shows what a world of love and joy and 
hope belongs to the very idea of motherhood. It is a 
wonderful thing. There is all this idea of motherhood, 
and then there is the love for the individual child, and 
then there is the noble sense of bringing up a soul in 
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the faith and love of God. All this love and high purpose 
is now broken, and we can only say it is the will of God 
that it should be so. 

. . . The loss of children has been much in my mind 
for the last week. I went with Bernard to Fox Holm on 
Saturday week and found our man there and his wife in 
the deepest distress, their only child, a lovely little girl of 
four years old, dying of sudden inflammation. I went 
again on Monday, and the child was dead; the beautiful 
little body lying on a bed upstairs with some primroses 
and violets on its innocent little breast. The grief of the 
poor parents was terrible; the child was all the world to 
them. It is hard to see these buds and blossoms perish 
so untimely ; just too when all the world seems so full of 
life and promise. 

These warm spring days are pleasant here, and I wish 
you would come down and see us. As I write, the 
Cathedral is standing bathed in sunshine from end to 
end; the rooks are building and quarrelling. Bernard 
and Lucy are slowly walking across the grass towards the 
south door, and I hear the boom of the organ, which 
warns me that I must stop writing and put on my cloak 
and bonnet. 


To James Lyall (in India) 


PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, 20th March [1884]. 


..« We have had the most lovely early spring imaginable. 
The woods full of anemones and primroses, and the 
cottage gardens crowded with daffodils and polyanthus, 
and those double lilac primroses which you and I used 
to prize so much in March for our little gardens at 
Harbledown. Should you not like once again to feel the 
freshness of one of those days, a long birthday holiday in 
March, when the lengthening twilight was delightful, and 
we got hot in running about, and could have schoolroom 
tea with the window wide open? I never wish to live any 
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part of my life over again, but I should love to have one 
day of it. 

We are living a very quiet life here, so quiet that I 
really have time to read and think. Lucy says this love 
of quiet is strongly developed in the family, and that she 
and I bid fair to become the recluses of Burgate, as 
G. C. P. is the recluse of St. Margaret’s. It is partly 
that it is Lent, and that every one knows that we go 
regularly to Church. Frank flies a good deal up and 
down to London and brings down the news, and Bernard 
comes every other week from Friday night till Monday 
morning. Me the Bell Harry Tower holds as with a spell, 
and I understand what keeps the rooks and jackdaws in 
their ever-circling flight. 

The Government is accumulating contempt, and I see 
that in the minds of young men between twenty-five and 
thirty there is a strong return towards Conservative 
principles. The only party that is honestly faithful 
towards Gladstone now are the narrow-minded noncon- 
formist politicians; they are still bent on the policy of 
destruction in matters social and ecclesiastical, and believe 
that he is the heaven-appointed instrument to their hand. 
The Radicals use him but despise him, and no one now is 
afraid of him. It is melancholy but instructive. Glad- 
stone has had one great disadvantage in never having 
known adversity ; all his days he has been admired and 
applauded, and another disadvantage is his religious belief 
in himself; not a belief in what he does or can do—that 
all great men have,—but a profound belief in his very self 
which makes him certain that every action springs from 
the very highest motive. 


To the Same 
[1884]. 


... 1 often dream of my mother, and always such 
pleasant dreams. I am walking with her, or sitting, 
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talking and working, just as we used to do. I wish some 
of those days could come back. I used to think at the 
time that they were the happiest of my life, when I held 
my children with one hand and my mother in the other. 
The stream of life then seemed to flow so full, and there 
was so much promise in the future. 


To Miss Broadwood 
CANTERBURY, 4th May [1884]. 


. .. Alife of religion and good works binds people all 
round, and certainly becomes more absorbing than any 
other. There is the content which naturally attaches 
itself to any regular occupation, and, besides that, the 
spur of the invisible. The sense of really working for 
and with a Master whose love and power is infinite, and 
the hope of infinite peace in the end, leads people to an 
actual indifference to all that is outside the religious 
life. I see much of this in and more in some other 
people, and I cannot help wondering if this is really 
what God intends for us. I suppose that it is, because 
of what St. Paul says about every thought being brought 
into captivity, etc. I often contrast the simple religious 
life demanded of the Jews, with its simple rewards of 
family blessings promised by God, with the severity of 
the Christian life as announced by St. Paul, and yet we 
are told that the kingdom of Christ was to be the milder 
reign. 


To Mrs. Sydney Buxton 
PRECINCTS, 26th May 1884. 


My dearest Constance—An hour ago, as Luce and I 
were coming back from the Cathedral, May flew to meet 
us under the lime trees, waving the telegram and radiant 
with the good and great news. Guess which, she cried. 
A son, I replied with all the calm of certainty. Just then 
above all heads came the clash of bells in the Great 
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Tower, and they are still Reine with Baek and main, 
and Canterbury is decorated from end to end with flowers 
and gay flags. I shall always remember that the news of 
the boy’s birth came in the midst of all these gay sounds 
and sights. It is also Lucy’s birthday, and also the day 
on which Uncle Frank asked me to be his wife, and going 
a little further back still, it is the day on which St. 
Augustine landed in Thanet, and conferred across the 
brook with the long-haired Saxon king. 

I come to London on Friday, and look to be allowed 
to see you. Take every possible care of yourself that I 
may not be turned away from your door. Give my dear 
love to Sydney. Mother and Son are great names in 
heaven and earth. 

Well, good-bye till I come, my dear Constance. May 
God bless your house, so that your labour be not lost. 


To Mrs. Deacon 
Fox Hou, 8th September, 


My dearest Mary—I ought to have written to you long 
ago to offer thanks for excellent grouse. .. . 

. Yesterday, Barbara, Luce, and I went to Hatch- 
ford. All the quality being away, there was plenty of 
room, and we enjoyed the service in spite of the astonish- 
ing clanging, crashing, and whooping made _ between 
_ Miss at the organ, the choir, and the congregation. 

I was in an exalted frame and felt above it all. B.suffered 
a little. Mr. Benham preaches very well, and there is 
something touching about his manner. The wind blew 
so soft from the south-west as we jogged along to church. 
The lanes, the common, the woods all seemed so lovely, 
and so well known. Something in this country at the turn 
of summer into autumn goes to my heart. It is partly 
that I have gone through such things at this time of year, 
and the remembrance of them gives expression to the 
landscape, and in this there is nothing melancholy. It is 
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like the face of some well-beloved friend with whom one 
has passed through good and evil days, and who has 
always been faithful and kind. 

Bernard is in the Shetland Isles with a man who lives 
there all the year round, shunning human intercourse and 
weaving the most wonderful dreams. I knew him as a 
romantic youth years ago at Canterbury. Bernard writes 
extraordinarily well, and his letters seem to come from 
fairy-land. When we meet I must tell you about the 
dreaming Laird of Burravoe. The two Franks have been 
~ away in Norway these five weeks, and are coming home 
to-day. They have been very happy together. . . .—Ever, 
my dearest Mary, your loving SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To James Lyall (in India) 
Fox Hoi, 25th September [1884]. 


. . . Weare in the midst of the most perfect September 
weather. A broad, quiet sunshine lies over the landscape, 
and the lights and shadows are splendid early and late. 
“The outgoings of the morning and evening praise Thee,” 
as the psalm says. The banks of the lanes are gay with 
mountain ash, and hawthorn berries and blackberries. 
All the children in England are out blackberrying, and 
the plump-faced babes with well-smeared faces look sud- 
denly out from the bushes as one drives past of an after- 
noon, baskets and satchels lying in the moss and fern and 
fungi at the edge of the road. All is lovely and well known, 
like some familiar poem or beloved face. 


To Bernard Holland 
CANTERBURY, 18th November. 


Do bring me the Carlyle. I long to read it. The lines? 
are very beautiful, and, as you say, they express all that 
can be said by reason or emotion alone. St. Paul’s teach- 


1 Lockhart’s lines beginning, ‘‘It is an old belief,”’ 
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ing of striving to become worthy of this nobler existence 
by communion with the mind of God in Christ consoli- 
dates the natural idea. I must believe in another life. 
That we do not live by bread alone, that the life is more 
than meat and the body than raiment, is a belief to which 
my whole soul adheres. . . ¢ 

It is strange that Kent should have as much hold on 
you as it does on me—almost. You are the child of my 
youth. Years and years ago I used often to dream of 
nights that I was an active young man lightly descending 
the slopes of some lofty mountains towards a sunny plain, 
which I took to be Italy. Now for some time I perceive 
that it was not myself but you of whom I dreamed. And 
I dreamed it long before I married. 


To the Same 


PRECINCTS, 29th November. 


Our letters crossed. . . . The dinner at the Club was 
rather brilliant. Oakley is an interesting person, but, 
looking at the way in which our country is arranging 
itself, I doubt whether any satisfactory career lies before 
him. Certainly more lies are taught than were taught 
fifty years ago. The Radical sham, which Carlyle thought 
the greatest sham of all, is in full bloom and has yet to 
produce its fruit. I wish I knew why Carlyle was so con- 
vinced that all Catholic worship, as a true thing, is com- 
pletely and hopelessly dead. If he had thought that it 
never had been a true thing I should not be surprised, 
but, in his remarks about the churches abroad, he says 
that it died 300 years ago. What was there more real in 
it then than now to the common half-educated priests and 
poor good women—and did it then have any more hold 
on minds like Carlyle, and Froude, and J. F. Stephen, 
than it has now? I should so like to know this. I was 
extremely touched by Carlyle’s almost break-down of 


feeling in the majestic silence of Ely Cathedral. That, 
7 
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and a thousand other things, was sc honestly and beauti- 
fully felt and expressed. . . . Our old country town here 
has worn a cheery look these mild winter days—Harble- 
down and St. Thomas’s hill peering clearly over the old 
gables, and Kentish village people coming in to buy and 


sell for Christmas. . . . G. C. P.1. came back for a night 
to procure a relay of books, but retired again to Folke- 
stone next morning. ‘‘ Master is forced to go away,” 


says Stickels, “because he can’t take any fresh air in 
Canterbury. If he goes out he meets ladies and they will 
stop him—so he has to set indoors till it’s dark. At 


Folkestone, bless you, he’s out all day long, amusing his- 
self by hisself.” 


To the Same 
PRECINCTS, 237d December. 

If you do not come home to-night, here is a word of 
greeting for your 28th birthday. I see more and more, as 
time goes by, how different a mother’s love is to any other 
in the world, how abiding and without possibility of 
shadow or change, and yet how hardly necessary to the 
children as they grow beyond early youth. 

I often think of my mother’s words the last day of her 
life as I held her head against my shoulder. She said, 
‘It seems strange that I have no more to say’’; and I 
answered, ‘‘It has been a long friendship, and all has been 
said”; to which she replied, ‘‘ That is quite true, all has 
been said.” 

And I feel this in writing to you. It has been a long 
friendship, and there is no more to say. I could never 
put into words all that you have ever been to me, nor can 
I cease to hope and believe that the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ will keep you all your days, and 
guide you whither you go. My prayers will follow you as 
long as I live. 


' Then George Charles Pearson, a cousin of my mother’s, much older 


than her, who lived at Canterbury, and died in 1894, a learned and deep- 
thinking man. 
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To the Same 


Precincts, 7th February, 


I cannot wish you at the Nile to share in our disaster. 
What a strange thing is the desire of quiet souls to be 
present at scenes where, at any moment, the whole being 
may be blotted out forthem. I have no doubt that this, 
like many other strong instincts of the soul, might be 
traced to the eager anticipation of death, which is really 
the desire of more life. Because I suppose that a man is 
never so much alive as when all care and anxiety for his 
living body ceases, as it must do, in battle. . . . Gordon 
makes a wonderful figure just now, whether he is alive or 
dead ; his joy no man can take from him. He has over- 
come the world, and is of good cheer. His little book on 
Palestine pleased me. He is like the centurion in the 
Gospel. He knew what it is both to command and to 
obey, and has absolute faith in his Master’s word, and 
such a soldierly simplicity as never was. His whole 
career redeems the life of the “so-called nineteenth cen- 
tury.” After all, at no time of the world have such men 
been anything but very rare indeed. It is a comfort to 
feel that they are still possible. 


Lucy Holland to Bernard Holland 
PRECINCTS, 17th March. 


. .. The Recluse of St. Margaret Street comes here to 
dine to-night—if he does not forget—to meet the Sixth 
Prebendary. Iam looking forward to hearing the talk. 
I hope Cousin George will speak out plain about Church 
matters. I don’t suppose we shall see them again after 
we leave the dining-room, for G. C. P. will never remember 
to come upstairs. We are going to have another service 
in St. Anselm’s Chapel. On the 25th, Lady’s Day, several 
of the High School girls who want to join the Guild are 
coming down to be admitted as members in the Cathedral. 
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We are progressing slowly, I believe, but, oh! the time 
seems long and our efforts rather hopeless. 

I must go upstairs to dress. I wish you were here 
to-night, but not only to-night do I wish for you, but 
always. I cannot bear to see you go out of the house on 
Monday mornings. I longed last Monday to run after 
you and hold on to you till it should be too late for the 
train. Some spring day you must stay and take me to 
Godmersham that we may choose the place where I am 
to lie.—Ever thy loving LuV 


To the Rev. Pere du Lac, S.J.1 


SARRE Court, THANET, 
5 a,.m., Sunday Morning, 19th April, 1885. 
Reverend and dear Sir—May I ask your prayers, and the 
prayers of your children, for my friend Mary Hales, who 
died a little before midnight last night, 18th April. 
I remember her a happy, solitary child in the ancestral 
woods, where now your pupils run and play.—Believe me, 
dear Sir, sincerely yours, SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To the Same 
SARRE Court, Sunday, 


Many thanks for your kind note of sympathy. I learn 
from my daughter and from Father Ephrem, the chaplain, 
that Miss Hales expressed a wish to be buried in the 
chapel of Hales Place. If you think well to grant this 
last request of the last descendant of a great Kentish 
family, I believe that you will gratify not only her imme- 
diate friends, but the citizens of Canterbury generally. 
Hales Place contains the whole story of my poor friend’s 
life. All her affections and errors, and griefs and joys, 
had their root there. 


1 Head of the Jesuit French College at Hales Place, 
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I feel sure that you who know what a long separation 
from La Patrie means will allow us to lay Mary Hales’s 
body in the well-known and beloved place. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 20th April. 


I have only time for a word to you to wish you many 
many happy returns of the day. I went to London on 
Thursday, and came down on Saturday, and went straight 
to Sarre Court, where I found poor Miss Hales dying. 
She died a little before midnight on Saturday, and I and 
Lucy had to perform all the last offices for her. I came 
home an hour ago, and have to go back again to-morrow, 
and am so tired that I can hardly see. The last few days 
have been so tragic and strange. Miss Hales is the last 
of a great Kentish family, and there are many curious 
and unnormal circumstances, of which I will one day tell 
you. 


To the Rev. Pére du Lac 
PRECINCTS, 220d April. 


Reverend and dear Sir—I cannot allow this day to 
come to an end without sending you a few words of 
thanks for your graceful and hospitable goodness. There 
has been so much of melancholy, of change, and of dis- 
order in my poor friend’s life, but this morning all seemed 
harmony and peace. The Fathers, the children, the sky, 
birds, and flowers seemed full of peace and good-will, and, 
as the procession moved quietly up the avenue, I remem- 
bered that, in March, Miss Hales had said to me, “ I have 
a firm conviction that after Easter all my affairs will at 
last be brought into order.’ She was right; all is now 
in order. I wish that I could express how consoling and 
strengthening the religious services were, after the hurry 
and anxiety of the last week. My daughter and I felt 
this to the utmost, although you will probably say that 
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persons not in communion cannot possibly feel the whole 
beauty of your services—and perhaps this may be true. 

I think that the late Madame Hales, who was a charm- 
ing and excellent person, and who also felt England to be 
a place of exile, would have been pleased to see so many 
of her young and promising compatriots gathered round 
the bier of her only child.1. Indeed, I believe that I may 
thank you for everything in the name of all the Hales.— 
Believe me, dear Sir, with grateful thanks, sincerely 
yours, SIBYL HOLLAND. 


From Lucy to Bernard Holland 


PRECINCTS, 26th April. 


. .. I can hardly believe it is only a week since last 
Sunday ; it seems at least three. My thoughts have been 
ever of Mary Hales. Nor can I ever forget this week. 
Mamma and I left Sarre Court on Tuesday evening about 
seven o’clock; and, for the first time, neither she nor I 
were in that house. We drove all the way home, arriving 
after dark. Next morning we drove first to take up 
G. C. P., who wished to go to the funeral with us. He 
got in, and we drove on down the High Street ; but, before 
we reached the Westgate, cousin George began to mutter 
something about “not going on,” ‘‘a long service,” 
‘getting out,” etc. We took no notice of these mutter- 
ings. Mamma told me, in a whisper, this was always his 
way at family funerals. As we turned into North Lane, 
we saw close in front of us the hearse, followed by asingle 
carriage ; we had arrived exactly at the right moment to 
follow it down the road to St. Stephen’s. At every house, 
all down North Lane, the people were standing at their 
doorways; the men all with their hats in their hands, 
silent and interested. Arrived at the gates of Hales Place, 

1 Mary Hales’s mother was a Frenchwoman by birth, Marie Félicie de 


Sercey, daughter of Admiral the Marquis de Sercey. The Hales were 
- connected, in this and other ways, with many good French families. 
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the hearse stopped outside, and a messenger was sent up 
to tell Pére du Lac that it was there. The bell of St. 
Stephen’s Church was tolling, and we heard the boom of 
the Cathedral bell in the distance, but there was no feeling 
of gloom; there could not have been a more lovely spring 
morning ; everywhere “ green were the leaves, and sweet 
the flowers,” and the warm bright sunshine over every- 
thing. All at once, after we had waited about ten minutes, 
down the drive from the house came a long procession of 
boys and priests. Twelve of the senior boys, clad in 
scarlet cassocks, white surplices, scarlet shoes, and broad 
black sashes, headed the procession, carrying the Cross 
and candles. Behind them walked all the rest of the 
boys; then came all the Fathers in surplice and berretta ; 
and, lastly, some of the Benedictines from Ramsgate. 
Never, as long as I may live, can I forget that which I saw 
then. ‘‘ How strange to be here!’’ mamma said to me; 
and, indeed, it did seem strange. At the gates the pro- 
cession turned, formed again in perfect order, and preceded 
the hearse up the avenue to the chapel, the Fathers 
chanting psalms as they walked. The coffin, followed by 
Father Ephrem,! Mrs. Trueman, mamma and I, was 
carried up the aisle, and laid on trestles, close to the altar 
step; round it stood six great silver candlesticks, with 
lighted candles, and on the coffin mamma and I put a 
beautiful cross and wreath of white flowers we had brought 
with us. The Mass was sung by Father Swithbert, the 
Superior of the Benedictines, and a great friend of Mary’s. 
Besides us, the few intimate friends, there was no outsider 
at all in the chapel, only the French boys. As mamma 
said, they know nothing of Mary Hales’s troubles and 
difficulties; they only thought the former owner of Hales 
Place was come back to lie where her father was buried 
before her. 

After the Mass the coffin, covered with flowers and 
incense, was carried round to the back of the chapel, and 


1 Miss Hales’s chaplain, a Benedictine. 
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was lowered gently and carefully into the vault, the 
Fathers chanting the last sentences. I threw into the 
open grave some lovely white pea blossoms that had been 
gathered the night before out of the walled garden at 
Sarre Court. Some one put into my hand, as I stood 
there, two white flowers, and told me they came from the 
wreath Mary had worn the day she became a Carmelite.’ 

Father Ephrem wished very much that I should go 
back to Hales Place, after lunch, to go with him into the 
vault, ‘‘to have one last look.” So we drove back to 
Hales Place, and went right down into the vault, where, 
by the light of a candle, we saw the three coffins lying 
there; an old looking crucifix lay on that of Sir Edward 
Hales. Afterwards we walked a little in the woods. 
Pére du Lac was walking up and down a path in the 
woods reading his breviary. I thanked him as best I 
could for all he had done. He turned quickly away, his 
eyes full of tears. 


To the Rev. Péve du Lac 
PRECINCTS, Sunday, 26th April. 


. .. The reflections that occurred to your mind on 
looking upon the ruined beginnings of poor Mary Hales’s 
convent are indeed true.? It is a monument of a broken 
plan of a life given to God. As you say, there are many 
such sad ruins of which no visible trace remains. 

We have certainly too acute a sense of decay and dis- 
appointment in earthly things. It seems unreasonable to 
lament so much that a house, or a family, or an ancient 
institution should come to an end. I suppose it is that 
there is such a longing in the heart of man for stability and 
continuance, and although he well knows that he cannot 
find them here, yet he is startled and grieved when names 
and places which have long existed pass away. It is a 

1 Miss Hales had once belonged to this Order. 

2 Mary Hales began to build a Carmelite convent in the grounds of 


Hales Place, but was ruined before much more than the foundations had 
been completed, 
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false exercise of the imagination, which was certainly 
given to us that we might imagine far other things. 

Still, my imagination is pleased that my friend, or 
rather her poor body, rests quietly in her old home, close 
below the altar where she has so often devoutly wor- 
shipped, and I must ever be grateful to you, dear sir, for 
all that you have done. 


To Bernard Holland 
Fox Hou, 5th July. 


... I agree with you about Mrs. She is the 
most charming young woman I know, save for her ill- 
health. This, perhaps, adds an interest, but takes away 
acharm. I wish I could see more of her. She is very 
sweet to me always, but, perhaps, she is so to all elder 
women whom she likes, and she must know so many. If 
I were sure that to know me better would give her any- 
thing like the pleasure it would be to me to love her and 
her little children more freely, I would take a good deal 
of trouble. As it is, I never can believe that people care 
for me as I care for them. It does not seem likely. 


To Francis Holland 
Fox Hou, 18th July. 


I missed you much in returning here on Tuesday, after 
a tiring day in London. My visit to Aunt Barbara was 
very pleasant. She is serenely content with her lot, and I 
really think that she has done very well with her life. 
After much variety, amusement, travel, and freedom, she 
finds herself exactly where other fortunate women of her 
own age are.! I like Mr. Webb. He has all the ease of a 
perfectly unpretending gentleman born in fairly good cir- 
cumstances. There is much more interest in country life 
when the country is not treated as a toy, but where good 

1 Her sister Barbara Lyall had recently been married to Mr. Robert 


Webb, of Milford House, near Godalming. This sister died in 1897, and 
is still remembered by many as the dearest and most charming of friends, 
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beasts, is a quite serious matter affecting an owner’s 
pockets, and those of his poorer neighbours. The house 
and grounds I like particularly. No odd turns or surprises, 
or artful points of view within or without, but everything 
very comfortable, and exactly what one expects. Lofty 
rooms, large high windows, thick walls, polished doors 
shutting off passages and staircases, an excellent tempera- 
ture and solid quiet, ancestral portraits. A great yew 
hedge and long sunny wall enclosing a garden full of fruit 
and flowers; plenty of books, new and old. Witley 
steeple and Black Down visible, so that you know where- 
about you are. We are going on here in the ordinary 
way—Arnolds, Leafs, Tennysons,! Buxtons, Miss Blunt, 
and so forth. Herbert Stephen comes to-day, likewise Ellen 
Macrae. Herbert and L. V. are to dine at Fox Warren, 
where are Christine Fane and the Sydney Buxtons, and 
E. O. Bouverie. Bernard and Agnes dine with the 
Egertons; the Tennysons with the Arnolds. We are all 
going to tea at Pain’s Hill this afternoon—and to float on 
the lake—with Walter Leaf. To-morrow the Tennysons 
come to tea and supper, bringing with them Miss Maud 
White and Mr. Dawkins. 

Michael is happy with the Dreaming Laird. Bernard 
is rather sad at heart and so am I. Agnes is as usual, 
“nor grave nor gay.” Luce goes about particularly 
untidy and cheerful—reads all day—and wanders through 
the “long gray fields at night,” bringing back from the 
river bank faggots of purple loosestrife and ladies’ bed- 
straw. The garden is drier than ever, but the tall white 
lilies brave the sun and throw back the light from their 
petals in quite a dazzling manner. ‘They too must die.” 
I may come to Cavendish in the first days of August. 
Will you be at Cambridge? Is Mr. Goodhart? there, and 

1 Lionel Tennyson and his wife had taken a house near there this 


summer. He died in the following spring, returning from India, 
2 The late Harry Chester Goodhart, 
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how does he fare? We miss him in the accustomed seat. 
There will always be a place for him under our roof as 
long as I cumber the earth, and this, should he appear 
to-morrow, or next summer, or not for twenty summers. 


To Mrs. Charles Buxton 
16th August [1885]. 


The place (Fox Holm) is as mysteriously dear as the 
face of a beloved person, and I think it has a little spell of 
its own which other people will feel when we are gone. I 
am sure that some impression of the spirit and presence 
of the dwellers is left upon houses, and that this accounts 
for the peculiar sensation one has in old family houses, 
and which strikes you before you have time to think what 
itis. I never go along the “ green walk” without feeling 
Charles’s influence and remembering certain things that 
he said and wrote. The place has so much the expression 
of himself, and it is impossible to dissociate it from him, 
and Fox Holm expresses us. 


To the Same 


It would be a comfort if one could be sure that the 
willing acceptance of what one most fears or dislikes 
would be accepted as anything like a direct penance for 
one’s sins. Then a chastisement every morning would be 
a consolation as far as oneself is concerned. ... Lucy 
is the very expression of home. 


To Agnes Holland 
Locarno, 7th September, 
. . . The valley began to widen and chestnuts appeared, 
and then vines, and then maize and vines and mulberries 


planted together, and enormous pumpkins lying in the 
green meadows, each with its own little heap of manure 
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devoted to its special use. The churches are countless, 
high up on the loftiest buttresses of the mountains and on 
the lower ledges and in the valley itself. Also many little 
shrines and tiny chapels, with great wooden porches larger 
than themselves. Everywhere women labouring the earth, 
poor mothers of children who must be fed. I feel a sym- 
pathy with the peasant life, hard though it is. What days 
of toil and nights of deep, dreamless sleep! But think 
what Sunday is to these people. One day in seven in 
which they all forbear to work, and when other ideas are 
suggested to them, ideas of life, and death, and rest, and 
Christian charity and sacrifice, and consolation in trouble 
and warning in prosperity. I believe that we often 
measure Church work wrong. It is too much to suppose 
that people will be improved visibly by going to services, 
but we may fairly hope that what they already hold of 
good and true may be preserved to them. There is a 
tradition of Christian conduct which is learned at home 
and confirmed by religious teaching and offices. The idea 
is preserved in the minds of the people, however short 
they may come of it. 


To the Same 
SUBIACO, 27th September. 


We left Rome yesterday at 3.50, and went by tramway 
twenty miles across the Campagna, to Tivoli, where we 
arrived at sunset. The last half-hour the road winds up 
through fine old olive gardens, and the views over the 
Campagna, with the dome of St. Peter’s in the distance, 
are very striking. We walked in the twilight to the 
bridge on the other side of the town and saw the Anio 
leaping over the rocks, and the little circular temple of 
Sibylla on a point of rock overhanging the stream. There 
are winding walks and grottos all the way down, but it 
was too dark to go. ... Next morning we went to the 
D’Este gardens. The entrance is through the courtyard 
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and flight of steps belonging to the Villa D’Este. The 
garden is on the steep slope of the hill and commands a 
wide view of the Campagna, with Rome in the distance. 
The garden is really not very large, but produces a great 
effect. It is artfully terraced and planted with cypress 
and bay and tall box hedges, and everywhere clear water 
falls or springs up in jets, or lies quietly sleeping or gently 
trickling in huge stone tanks and circular basins—a real 
pleasaunce for the great people of the place. At 10.10 we 
left Tivoli for this place, and drove for about twenty-five 
miles, arriving here at 5.30. The road runs all the way 
along the banks of the Anio, and for the first two hours it 
reminded us much of some parts of Scotland—bare strong 
hills on either side with very little cultivation. There are 
no enclosures and no scattered dwellings, but every six or 
seven miles one sees little towns perched upon the very 
summits of the hills, the houses so much the same colour 
and material as the rock on which they are built that it is 
sometimes difficult at first to perceive that a town stands 
there at all. As we drew near Subiaco the valley became 
fruitful, and the hills richly wooded, and there are plenty 
of picturesque figures, men riding on asses and mules— 
women too, astride. The women walk barefoot and carry 
heavy loads on their heads. They are beautiful people, 
so well shaped and well featured. 

Subiaco stands at the end of the long valley, and the 
mountains close softly in behind the town, fold over fold, 
leaving only a deep wooded gorge of wonderful beauty, 
through which the Anio comes rushing headlong. This 
is the gorge where St. Benedict, as a boy of fourteen, hid 
himself in a cave, and afterwards where the great monastery 
of St. Scholastica was built, and still stands. It is the cradle 
of all the monasteries of the West. If you and Luce will 
look back in Fleury, to the middle of the fifth century, 
you will see about it. The streets are as steep as those at 
Clovelly. At the very top stands the Palace which used 
to belong to the Popes. We walked through the main 
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beautiful road shaded with ilex, and by a rough but not 
fatiguing path which led off the road and up the side of 
the gorge, and past Nero’s villa, and up again till we came 
to the gates of the first monastery. There we sat a long 
time, and we both agreed that, taking the extreme beauty 
of the scene and the historic interest together, it was 
worth all Switzerland and America and Scotland. About 
three hundred yards to our right, and below us, lay the 
ruins of Nero’s villa, on a rocky promontory overhanging 
the river and commanding both sides of the gorge. A 
hundred yards to our left, and above us, lay the monastery 
with its Norman tower and soft sounding bells; from our 
very feet the broken precipitous ground, planted thickly 
with old olives, went down right to the Anio, of which we 
could see the glittering moving line, and opposite us the 
mountains rose soft and majestic, with groves of beech 
and ilex, and green lawns to the very summit... . 


To BE. M. 
S1enA, ist October. 


My dearest E. M.—You will be at your work again to- 
day, and I hope in a good vein, in spite of a somewhat 
troubled holiday. I am sure that you are right in deter- 
mining next holiday not to suit yourself to other people. 
There are some forms of self-sacrifice that seem to lead to 
no useful result, and among these may be classed that of 
helping other people to amuse themselves. 

I wish that you were with us here to see the superb 
Cathedral. It is full from end to end of marbles and 
pictures, even the very floor is all inlaid with beautiful 
figures of Sibyls and prophets. Much the most religious 
place that we have been in was Florence. There is a sort 
of life and affection in the expression of the Florentine 
religion that does not seem to exist at Rome or anywhere 
else that we have been in Italy, except perhaps at Subiaco, 
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where we spent last Sunday. It is the most beautiful 
little old town on a steep hill, quite away from railways, 
and almost untouched by the stream of time since Benedict 
first took up his abode in the neighbouring mountains. 
We did not much like Rome, although one learns there 
more than in any place in the world, but the weather was 
very hot and the air languid. St. Peter’s I cannot like, 
and the Colosseum and Forum are melancholy. 

The truth is, that at Rome the old Pagan world still 
clashes with the Christian. In all the churches the most 
beautiful columns and marbles are of ancient Rome. 
They were the most beautiful, also the newest looking, 
things in the churches. What I liked best at Rome were 
some of the little ancient Christian basilicas, and the 
gardens on the heights round the town, from which one 
gets the most beautiful wide views of the Eternal City. 
The Campagna spreads like a sea all round Rome and 
gives one an isolated feeling. . . . The weather is quite 
splendid, and here the air is cool. I am glad to have seen 
Italy in the autumn. The vines and figs and mulberries 
and peaches are in full beauty, the vintage just beginning. 
Large white oxen drawing low carts laden with purple 
grapes. We drove this afternoon about four miles out, 
through the vineyards, to a large old Palazzo which the 
Government school of Siena has bought for £400 as an 
occasional country home for the boys. It was such a nice 
place, on the side of a hill, with great pillared winding 
staircases, stone floors, and great loggia, or open veranda 
to the upstairs rooms. Woods of chestnut and beech 
stretching away behind, and an untidy old garden full of 
rosemary and lemon and orange trees. No furniture 
except some beds stuffed with beech leaves, and some 
chairs and tables for the boys to dine. One old man to 
look after it. A little church with campanile tower close 
by. . . Ever, my dearest, dearest dear E. M., your 
loving SIBYL. 
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To Francis Holland 
SEstRI, Sunday, 5th October. 


You will have thought that I was never going to write 
to you, but at first you were away, and this last week I 
have had several letters to write besides those to Fox 
Holm. I cannot remember whether I wrote to papa or 
Agnes from Siena. We took one pretty drive there to an 
old chateau called St. Colombo, about five miles from the 
town. A large old house with marble winding pillared 
staircase and great loggia to all the front rooms, standing 
in an old garden and surrounded by vineyards. The 
municipal school of Siena have bought it as a country 
resort occasionally for the boys, and only gave £400 for it. 
The views from the ramparts at Siena are extremely 
beautiful, just such as you see in Poussin’s landscapes. 
Fine undulating and broken foregrounds of vineyard and 
olive gardens, and then soft lines of mountains, fold beyond 
fold, into the farthest distance. Into this beautiful valley 
we descended on Friday, and were soon in the fat Pisan 
plain not so far from the sea, the Apennines pearly blue in 
the morning light all the way on our right. Pisa is a 
walled city standing in a dead flat—six miles from the sea. 
The Cathedral, Baptistry, Leaning Tower, and Campo 
Santo lie all close together in a quiet open green space in 
the north-west corner of the enclosure. Ail of white 
marble, glittering in the clear air as though fresh from the 
sculptor’s hand. The Cathedral and Campo Santo are 
filled with pictures and frescoes. The Italians may know 
their whole Bible by eye and by heart if they take the 
trouble to look at their pictures. The Old Testament is 
painted from end to end at Pisa and everywhere else. 
While we were in the Baptistery, admiring the immense 
marble font, carved as fine as if of ivory, two babes, twins, 
of good family, arrived to be baptized. They were held at 
the font by their elder sisters, girls of thirteen or fourteen, 
and went off afterwards covered up in white silk chrism 
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robes embroidered with gold and flowers. We stayed four 
or five hours at Pisa, and then went on to Spezia, the 
bay whence Shelley sailed to his death. Spezia is now a 
large port and a busy place. We took a carriage there 
yesterday morning and droye up and through the Apen- 
nines here. Such a heavenly drive. The road is the old 
high road from the province to Rome. Julius Czsar used 
to do the distance in eight days, riding and dictating to his 
secretary as he went along. The views of the Carrara 
Mountains looking back towards Italy are most lovely. 
We were sorry to pass the summit and come down the 
northern sides among fir-trees instead of the charming 
myrtles, rosemary, lavender, arbutus in full fruit and 
flower, rue and many other sweet-smelling plants. We 
shall find all these again in our drive towards Genoa. This 
place is so pleasant that Ber wishes to stay till Tuesday. 
Sestri is on a large bay. The town runs along the shore 
and out on to a narrow promontory terminating in a rocky 
hill with castle, church, and cypress. Our hotel is built 
on the narrow neck of the promontory, and the sea comes 
up to the garden—from which a little flight of steps 
descends to a narrow strip of sand, so that bathers can 
walk out of their rooms into the sea. A little Franciscan 
church and convent stands prettily on the first platform of 
the hills on the mainland—and commands a view of the 
whole bay. ... We have this large hotel entirely to 
- ourselves as far as visitors go. The proprietor is a rich old 
gentleman who lives on the first floor with his daughter, 
an officer’s wife, and her children. Cats, doves, and 
pigeons live harmoniously in the court among the orange- 
trees and geraniums. We hear no sound but the short 
plunge of the waves, and see little but sea and mountain 
and sky, and the peasant women climbing up the winding 
path to the little church at the sound of the bell. It is as 
quiet as Guernsey, but with more colour in everything,— 
in language, manners, and religion, as well as in sea and 


sky and growth. : 
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To Agnes Holland 
CHAMBERI, 8th October. 


. .. I stayed some while in the Cathedral,! and was 
pleased to see the women come in, hot and breathless 
from their work in the market, and give themselves truly 
to their prayers. I think that I shall never forget the 
figure of one elderly woman who knelt on the step of the 
altar rail, her face bowed on her hands, quite motionless 
and absorbed from the beginning to the end of the Mass. 
A sweet girl of seven or eight years old stood on the step, 
and leaned on the balustrade, her soft eyes attentive to 
every movement of the priest, but not otherwise joining. 
The beautiful, careless, and not irreverent attitudes of the 
children in the churches are so evidently the origin of the 
groups of cherubs introduced by the great painters into 
their sacred pictures. We went up to the top of a high 
church in Genoa to get a true idea of the city. I thought 
of my dearest mother sketching it years before I was 
born. 


To Francis Holland 
Fox Hom, 23rd October. 


We ended our journey at Paris, where we spent two 
pleasant days at the Hotel Voltaire. Certainly nothing 
can be gayer than the view from the upper window. 
There was the excitement of the elections going on while 
we were there. I was struck in Paris by the way in which 
the Republic has effaced every trace of its kings and its 
ancient government. Except the statue of Henry IV. 
and that of Napoleon I. they have erased every line of 
royalty. Paris is a most beautiful city, but I could hardly 
keep back my tears as I walked in the Tuileries Gardens 
and remembered the terrible things that had been done 
there. The innocent blood seemed to cry out from the 
ground. 

1 At Genoa. 
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To Mrs. Charles Buxton 
30th October [1885]. 


You have all been so good and tender to Lucy. She 
has been wrapped round in love, openly expressed, which 
is a very different thing from love only taken for granted. 


From Lucy to Bernard Holland 
PRECINCTS, 37d November. 


. . . I took the white chrysanthemum wreath to Hales 
Place yesterday. Pére du Lac was in the chapel when I 
went in, showing it to a French parent ; so I had no diffi- 
culty, and he let me lay the flowers exactly where I wished. 
I was glad they were white flowers, for there—before the 
altar—was laid a small coffin. It was such a beautiful, 
bright, sunny afternoon, with a sky as blue as in summer. 
I remembered, as I came away down the long avenue, 
that the yellow and red leaves lying on the ground were 
the same as I saw in their first tender green loveliness last 
April. Then, and yesterday, Hales Place looked very 
beautiful, but spring is the best. I think Admiral Maxse 
is right. Come as soon as you can.—Your loving sister, 

Lucy VERENA. 


To Bernard Holland 


Precincts, 6th November. 


The weather here is cold and dampish. I often think 
of Italy, and, like Digby,’ have a difficulty in believing 
that it is not heaven. There is certainly a great pleasure 
in remembrance, and I can see in my mind’s eye nearly 
every place we visited, especially the points where we 
stood or sat and gazed at the prospect. I often sit on the 
low wall of the Casale Rotondo and look towards Rome, 
and see Soracte in the distance, and the aqueducts striding 


1 Kenelm Digby, in Mores Catholici. 
8—2 
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across the Campagna. Also I haunt Nero’s villa, and the 
ilex grove by the Benedictine monastery, and the little 
terrace of the Franciscan church at Sestri, and St. Col- 
umba in its vineyards. I only regret the crowd of little 
affairs which prevents me from fixing my mind more fre- 
quently on these ideas; and I fear lest they may fade. 
The more I think of Rome, the more I feel how much 
less cheerful it was than Florence and other places. It 
would never suit my temper of mind. I like neither 
ancient, nor medizeval, nor modern Rome. Neither the 
Colosseum, nor St. Peter’s, nor the railway-station. What 
is really pleasing in Rome is to be out of it, as one was at 
the Casale Rotondo, and at St. Pietro Montorio, and in 
the Medici Villa. 


To Rosamond Stephen 
PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, 237d December. 


You see, my dear Rosamond, that what I foretold has 
come to pass. The years have rolled on, and you have 
become taller and wiser and more loving and beloved. 

I also have become older and more grizzled, but not, I 
hope, more foolish. We are both bound on the same 
journey, but you are stepping lightly up the hill in the 
sunshine, while I have rounded the crest, and am plodding 
downwards. 


*Twere sweet to pause on this descent, 
To wait for thee and pitch my tent, 

But march I must, with shoulders bent, 
Still farther from my prime.! 


For I must still keep far ahead, and all that I can do is 
to send you back now and then a cheery voice till the day 
comes when I shall disappear altogether in the deep 
shadows of the valley, and you will say, “Ah! my old 
god-mother who gave me the sugar-tongs is gone—foor old 
dear.” 

1 From William Johnson’s ‘‘ Ionica,’’ 
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This sounds melancholy to you, perhaps, but not in the 
least to me, for I hope to join a great company on the 
other side, and to see again many dear persons from whom 
I have long been separated. This I hope to do, and, even 
if this were uncertain, yet it would make no difference to 
me now, for I see nothing better to do in this world than 
to lead a Christian life. But, in my belief, it is not un- 
certain. 

I should like to hear how you get on at school, and 
whether you like girls more or less now that you see so 
much of them. Tell me also whether the lessons are dull, 
or hard, or too long. 

Will you take some notice next term of two little girls, 
Margaret and Edith Furse? their father is a new Canon 
of Westminster. Their mother was a very good and 
beautiful woman, and she died four years ago when their 
youngest brother was born; they are very spirited children. 
Michael is come home from Eton. He arrived soon after 
eleven in the morning, having left very early, and entered 
playing Home Sweet Home upon an instrument called a 
zither. It was quite the exile’s return. 

The household here salutes you. Lucy salutes Helen. 
Greet the mother of Ajax with a friendly kiss. Salute 
Katharine, Agnes’s friend and mine. 

Michael sends greeting to Dorothea. Salute Herbert 
and his brothers. 

Salute the Judge. 

The Canon salutes you. 


VI 
LETTERS or 1886 


To Bernard Holland 


PRECINCTS, 4th January. 


A kind note and carriage came down on New Year's 
evening to take us to Hales Place, that I (especially) 
might see the boys act their French play for their parents. 
It began at seven o’clock, and was a pretty sight. All the 
French papas, headed by Comte de Mun and Pere du 
Lac, entered together and were saluted with salvos of 
cheers. The orchestra, composed of boys, masters, soldiers, 
and one or two cathedral men, and conducted bya Father, 
was excellent, and the acting was fair. The second piece 
was Gringoire, a little altered, and was rather touchingly 
rendered. Pére du Lac received an address at the end, 
and made a serious but charming speech on the situation 
of things, family life, etc. He and Comte de Mun came 
round to speak to us, and it was altogether pleasant. 


To the Same 
13th January. 


I have also sometimes regretted a very little that we did 
not see the Pope, but only a very little. I wish that we 
could have got into his gardens, and have surveyed him 
from an upper terrace. Sestri does appear like a dream, 
but it is pleasant to know that it does lie there in that 
lovely fold of shore, and that by an effort of will we could 
arise and go to Sestri. I often think of Kenelm Digby’s 
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words—‘‘ Beneath Ausonian skies all these deeds of love 
are practical, and Catholic manners as of old, and this I 
know to be so true from what I saw and heard that, at 
this distance of years, long separated, I feel there is danger 
of mistaking Italy for Heaven.” 

I also have seen and heard, though we visited Italy too 
late to receive Digby’s whole impression. 


To Mrs. Deacon 


PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, 24th January. 


My dearest Mary—I am very much shocked to see in 
to-day’s paper the death of Mrs. ——. It is terrible to 
think of the young girls and their poor father. They all 
seemed to take such delight in one another that there was 
a pleasure in seeing the group. She always surprised me. 
Such a full tide of life, project, and talk; no silence, 
reflection, or isolation of spirit, but a sort of joyful worship 
of the ideal they had themselves attained. To such souls 
death must come indeed as the “ pale King of Terrors,” 
and the desolation of their grief does not bear thinking of. 
One can only hope that God, Who made His creatures, 
will in some way comfort them. There is as much help 
in the thought of His justice as of His mercy. 

We have been anxious about Luce, who went ten days 
ago to her aunt’s in Brook Street, and had to go to bed at 
once with rheumatism and fever. She has just come 
home looking very shadowy, and says she will make no 
more feeble attempts after pleasure. . . . Tell me if 
Mr. Deacon is well, and if you are. The last Sunday 
when we all came over to Hatchford, and the service went 
so well, and we said good-bye to you at the gate, is as 
clear in my mind as though it were yesterday. The 
autumn woods and sunshine, and the kind eyes and 
voices.—Ever your loving friend, SIByL HOLLAND. 
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To Bernard Holland 
PRECINCTS, 2nd February. 


What touches and excites R—— and others like him is 
politics, and literature with a political aim. They havea 
sort of sentiment about this, but otherwise are of adaman- 
tine bowels,—no romance, no silence, no isolation of spirit. 
I have been amusing myself, as I go about the house and 
city, with imagining the effect on various minds of a very 
prolonged existence which should not at the same time 
decline but rather increase in force. Give Gladstone 
another fifty years, and one’s imagination dares not follow 
him. Give Carlyle fifty years and he would wear a halo 
round his fine old head. Give the same to or to 
and they would be found uttering words full of sound and 
signifying nothing. Give it to G. C. P. and he would be 
found with eyes hermetically closed, a mutter on his lip, 
and a half-sarcastic smile fixed for ever. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 12th February. 


Mr. Bradshaw’s! death is a great shock, and will be such 
dreadful pain to Mrs. Oxenden. Will you, my darling 
boy, do this for me? Will you write me a good letter 
telling me anything you hear about his death or his last 
days—or the feeling manifested in his University—any- 
thing in short that I may send to his sister abroad, 
Mrs. Oxenden, who is a great friend of mine? She loved 
her brother with extreme tenderness, but knew very little 
of his Cambridge life, and I know that every word about 
him would be precious, and like a cordial in the midst of 
her deep pain. 

To Miss Arnold Forster 


CANTERBURY, 237d March, 
... All my time is taken up with Lucy, but I must 


1 The University Librarian at Cambridge, Mr. Henry Bradshaw. 
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send you a word of thanks for your dear letter. Your 
sympathy and affection are very much to me. I do think 
that young friends are one of the greatest pleasures of the 
autumn of life, and to feel that one’s children’s friends 
include oneself in their affection consolidates one’s posi- 
tion. . . What months of anxiety you have had; there is 
something so exhausting in the concentration of one’s 
thoughts on a sick person. Whatever else one is doing, 
one’s thoughts fly, and wheel, and settle round that one 
person, and there is the perpetual effort to recall and 
resume. I have thought so muchall along of your mother 
and her beautiful patient face. 


To Francis Holland 


PRECINCTS, 8th April. 


I wish, indeed, that Lucy were with you, to gather 
primroses and taste the sweet air that blows so lightly 
over the wide wolds. I sometimes feel here, as though 
she would never be well and out again. And yet Luce is 
better—rather stronger—eats a little more, and is lifted in 
her blankets every day on to a couch for a few hours. 
But her progress is very slow and it is still entirely a bed- 
room life. I have been unwell also with neuralgia, but 
am better again now. 


To the Same 
PRECINCTS, 20th April. 

Many, many happy returns of your birthday. I can 
hardly believe that my ‘‘little Frank” is twenty-one years 
old. The years roll back and show me the fine April day 
on which you first saw light in Sussex Gardens. You 
were a great pleasure to me as a babe—and at twenty 
months old you showed a sort of serious vivacity that gave 
me great pleasure. The summer after you were born I 
brought you and all the others down to Harbledown for 
three weeks, just in the hay-time, and I used to carry you 
up to the high meadows behind the Rectory, and sit by 
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my father on the hay-swathes, looking down over Canter- 
bury. Thence we went to Lyne to a charming old farm- 
house Uncle Henry lent me. Papa and his father went 
to Norway and I was alone there with you all—except 
that Cathy came for a bit. Thence we all went on to the 
Isle of Wight, and I was summoned to Llangollen, in 
North Wales, to my dear father’s death-bed, and came to 
Harbledown for his funeral. Then we all assembled for 
the last time in our old home. The year after that we 
spent at Hatchford, and the following—1867—at Fresh- 
water, where Lucy fell ill of her first rheumatism and laid 
the foundation of her present illness. The year after that 
we went into Fox Holm in the month of May. You were 
darling boy of three, Lucy was six, Alfred nine, Agnes 
ten, and Bernard eleven. Iam so glad that you enjoyed 
your time at Porlock Weir. I must go there some day. 
It is an immense gain to be able to derive so much plea- 
sure from nature. . . . This is the first Easter in all your 
twenty-one years that I have not had you by my side on 
Easter Day. I hope you will not desert the altar whence 
your mother and father draw all their consolation and 
hope. One we all are, however widely separated, while 
we eat of one bread. 


To Bernard Holland 
THE PRECINCTS, 37d June. 


. . » How difficult it is to hold the balance between the 
over-powering feeling of the nothingness of life below, and 
the feeling which is really almost as vivid of everything 
being of importance! It is one of the difficulties of the 
religious life, that, while one is minutely to attend to 
every detail that affects one’s neighbour’s comfort and 
well-being, one is to regard the whole spectacle as nothing. 
I suppose it is really best to do as well as one can, 
and not to think too much about the eternities and 
infinities. ... 
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To Mrs. Deacon 
PRECINCTS, 16th June, 


My dearest Mary—Thank you much for your little word 
of kindness. I often and often think of you, and always 
with unchangeable affection. There is now no hope that 
Lucy will ultimately recover. A dreadful enlargement of 
the heart has set in, and this must sooner or later be the 
end. She suffers not much pain, but her weakness and 
emaciation are very great. She has had 120 days of fever; 
never six hours without it. She is very courageous and 
steady, and has, I think, had the great parting in view all 
along, but the length of time tries one’s resolution. She 
is invariably gentle, as all my children are. This is all I 
can tell you, my dear. Your too tender heart will easily 
guess all the searching, essential pain, and also the thou- 
sand consolations of which the greatest is the firm belief 
that all that happens is the will of God for Luce and for 
us, and that all that happens now, and will happen as 
long as she draws breath, was known to Him and designed 
by Him with regard to her from the moment of her birth. 
There is a sort of comfort to me in writing this down. At 
these times how great and healing are the commonplaces 
of religion ! 

Lucy asks to whom I am writing, and says, “‘ Ah, send 
my love and say how I wish I were walking to Hatchford, 
and could see her in church.”” Her mind has always run 
upon Fox Holm and Hatchford.—Ever your loving friend, 

SiBYL HOLLAND. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 20th June. 


Iam glad that your suspense is over. Your degree is 
almost what I expected it to be, taking all things into 
consideration. I should not have been surprised if it had 
been higher, because one always hopes for the best as 
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regards one’s children. I should have been vexed had it 
been lower, and I shall be delighted to see my dearest 
boy when he comes home. Luce is a little better these 
tWO-daysinsne. 


From Lucy to Bernard Holland 
June 31st. 


My own dear dear Ber.—The leaves from Fox Holm 
which you sent gave me a sudden sweet feeling of being 
there, especially I liked the sweet-briar from the Retreat. 
Ber, I cannot write more. I love you from the depth of my 
heart, and always have loved you since I followed you, a 
small sister, about the woods and river meadows.—Your 
loving, Lucy VERENA. 


To her Sister Catharine 


PREcINCTS, August 16th, 


. . . Your party sounds so good and pleasant. When 
I hear of such groups of good people all of one heart 
and mind I feel miles out in the cold. Pére du Lac wrote 
me a pretty note from his family seat in France the other 
day. After enquiring for Luce and giving me no fewer 
than six dates of his whereabouts between this and the 
30th, when he comes home, he says: ‘ Aujourd’hui 
cependant je vous écris de l’endroit ot j’ai passé mon 
enfance et ma jeunesse, d’ot je suis parti en embrassant 
ma. niéce en larmes pour n’y plus revenir qu’aprés 29 ans et 
l'y enterrer. Je viens de dire la messe dans la chapelle 
preparée de ses mains, et au milieu de ces souvenirs doux 
et tristes, devant ce beau parc qu'elle aimait tant et que j’ai 
tant aimé, c’est du fond de mon cceur que je dis a Dieu, 
‘O mon Pére, je referais mille fois mon sacrifice pour que 
les mérites unis 4 ceux de votre sang en soient appliqués 
aux Ames que vous me permettez d’aider a sauver.’ ” « 

Then some more very kind things. It is so strange 
of him calmly to take for granted that I should wish to 
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know exactly where he is every day, and that he should 
expect me to write, because he knows that I know why he 
does this, and then his own motive is quite plain. He 
cannot have the faintest interest in us except from what 
one may call a professional point of view. Father Ephrem 
was here the other day, and him Lucy really regards with 
affection, but I don’t think that the Jesuits cross her mind 
from week’s end to week’s end. Aunt Cathy is always 
the one person who is to her a help. Any letter of yours 
to me she reads and re-reads, and often says, “Oh, Aunt 
Cathy, Aunt Cathy,” when she is going to sleep. She has 
just the heart of a child, and has no wish to explore new 
affections and emotions. The idea of creating sympathy 
in new directions never occurs to her at all. She will live 
and die at home in the narrowest sense of the word. 


To the Same 
THE LopGE, HARBLEDOWN, Sunday, 237d August. 


We have all slept well and are enjoying a quiet warm 
Sunday in this pleasant spot. The relief to mind and 
body is immense. Lucy is lying quietly in the window 
while I write, looking out over the orchard trees to the 
London Road with the hop-oast and woods beyond. 
On Wednesday there was not a shred of furniture in this 
house, and now everything is as much in order as if it 
were the last instead of the first of the quiet Sunday 
afternoons that we have been here. I could better tell you 
than write of yesterday morning. We were quite ready 
by 6.20 a.m., when Mr. Reid ran lightly up the stairs. 
Lucy was dressed in her brown and white Carmelite dress, 
with the little pointed hood drawn well over her brows, 
and was waiting with perfect composure in her bed. The 
two young porters in their uniform came in and put the 
stretcher on the floor. Mr. Reid went to the off side of 
the bed and they lifted her on to the stretcher, on which I 
had laid my great brown Scotch shawl. This was folded 
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over her and the straps fastened round her body and 
ankles, she watching everything with the silent interest of 
a child whose one thought is to be drest and go out. 
Then Mr. Reid gave the word and I said aloud ‘‘ In nomine 
Patris,” etc., and they carried her downstairs and out into 
the soft morning air. 

I stood at the door and saw her exactly like a white nun 
on a bier, her hands folded, her face still, only her large 
eyes moving gently. The stretcher was placed in the 
break and lashed, and the bearers jumped to the box, and 
I into my brougham, which Mr. Anderson drove, and off 
we went. Looking out of my window now and then, I 
always saw Lucy’s steady little face lying as it were in 
the young doctor’s hands, and his delicate, grave face bent 
over her head and intently watching her. I cannot quite 
say what I seemed to see, but it was something that, as it 
were, embodied the long contest hand to hand and foot 
to foot that we have been waging with the rider of the 
pale horse. And so, driving through the silent streets, 
where only a few men beginning work paused astonished 
with the unspoken query, ‘‘ Who is this and what is here ?”’ 
we went on into the still more quiet country, and such a 
peace came over my mind as if something were over and 
won, and they were rolling on to another world, and I was 
for ever to follow in my brougham. I did not feel one 
shade of anxiety from the dawn of day, and the day 
dawned so graciously, so still, and just a light veil of mist 
hanging over the towers and fields. Agnes and Amy were 
on the perron waiting for us, and we came in and put 
Lucy on the couch in the drawing-room. It was a toil to 
get everything in order yesterday, but all went well, and 
it was such a pleasure to hear Lucy say in her feeble 
voice, “Oh! I am so happy, oh! how good of you to 
bring me here... .” I am all thankfulness to God Who 
has given us this pleasure and this hope, whatever His 
blessed will may hereafter be. Lucy and I had not time 
for our usual devotion on Saturday morning, and I observed 
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upon this to her last night. ‘Oh yes,” she said, “but I 
said my prayers while you were dressing and again as they 
carried me downstairs, and again as we drove away. I 
prayed much more than usual.” 


To the Same 


HARBLEDOWN LopGE, 24th August, 1886. 


Mr. Reid has seen Lucy. He examined her carefully 
but gave no opinion, except that she had not recovered 
from the exhaustion of the move. This day is just at an 
end, dying, as it dawned, with splendid lights, and sweet 
sounds and perfumes. It has been a long day to me and, 
as it were, heavy with love and grief and pain, old and 
new, and discouragement; but, under all, asense of God’s 
presence. It was this day of the month and week seven- 
teen years ago that, at this hour, I heard Lucy raise a 
wild lament for her brother, as she came in at the little 
garden gate at Fox Holm. 

“Oh Alfy, Alfy !” she cried, and I heard her voice as I 
sat by his sweet body, and ran to meet her. The light 
was fading over the fields, and it was the children’s bed- 
time. They had kept the little girls at Fox Warren all 
the afternoon. 

Well, good-night, my own dear faithful sister. Our 
dear mother was at Selling, there across the brow of the 
woods which I see as I write. I often feel as if, wherever 
her soul exists in this vast universe, she must know some- 
thing of what her children suffer. I hope that her own 
dear babes and gentle grandson walk with her there, and 
that Lucy, if she departs, may also find her. Dear, noble 
soul is our mother. 


To Bernard Holland 


Tue Lopcre, UppeER HARBLEDOWN, 31st August, 


I am sitting on a hassock beside Lucy, whose wheel- 
couch is drawn up outside the garden fence in the airy 
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orchard, then the hop-oast, and then the pretty stretch of 
hop and wood beyond. There is a splendid shadow from 
the house and great elms all the afternoon, and we have 
our tea here, and watch the broad lights lengthen, and 
drink in the pure air, which is most delightfully sharpened 
by the smell ofthe hops. Lucy is drinking her new milk, 
and quietly looking out under her white hat. I hardly 
dare count on her, but there is such a blessed repose in 
this cessation of pain and sickness, and I am thankful for 
the present moment. The place is pleasant in my eyes, 
and I wish it were ours. I should like to own this southern 
slope. 

Your letter from Limerick came this morning and gave 
great pleasure. I am so glad that you are keeping a few 
days for us here, but I wish you had had more time for 
Ireland. I agree with you about religion. I could not 
live in Ireland or in Italy without being a Roman Catholic. 
It is something also to be of the religion that you find at 
Nemi and again at Limerick. Weare of the same religion 
really, but are so cramped in some directions and so 
unbridled in others that it don’t seem to be the same. ... 
Lucy sends her dear love and says that she is very happy 
and comfortable. We hear from where we sit the 
tumultuous voices of the hoppers returning and assembling 
near the Plough. 


To Lady Holland 
THE LopGE, HarBLEDOWN, roth September. 


. .. I felt sure that the next great assault would break 
down the already shattered citadel of Lucy’s frail body, 
but it might not have come for many weeks, she was so 
wasted and worn out. But, after death, her dear little 
face recovered its soft oval, and she lay with such a care- 
less grace, her head a little turned, a smile upon her lips, 


1 The late Viscountess Knutsford. 
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and her eyes quite ee under the half. closed lids. She 
looked careless of all things here, but smiling and attentive 
to something else. One could hardly look Hone upon her 
without smiling also. Her hair had never been cut, and 
was drawn loosely to the top of her head, and a little just 
waving on her forehead. I wish that Meta and Sybil 
could have seen her. The Warden of St. Augustine’s, 
who often visited her while she was ill, came and looked 
at her, and wrote afterwards to the old Archdeacon, ‘It 
is not possible to imagine death more beautiful.” 

I did not go to her burial, but Bernard drove me next 
day eight miles through the woods to the place where she 
lies, close-cradled against the south chancel wall of the old 
church which my father served about fifty years ago. She, 
and I, and Bernard, and Richmond Ritchie spent a long 
afternoon there last year, at Whitsuntide. Lucy sat 
trimming her hat with the flowers she pulled from the 
long grass, and said, ‘“‘ Ah, Ber, here will I be buried ; 
promise to bring me here”’; and she reminded him of this 
several times lately. He was passionately fond of her, 
and wrote when she first fell ill, ‘‘ I have long known that 
Lucy is the dearest thing I have on earth.” Indeed, we 
all adored our sweet, sprightly girl. She was made for 
her home, and her home for her. I am comforted by 
many things in spite of the searching grief. Your dear 
words are a great pleasure to us. All my children love 
you truly. 


To Sydney Holland (her Nephew) 
THE LopGE, UppER HarRBLEDOWN, 17th September. 


It is indeed a true, solid pleasure to hear that dear 
Mary’s pain and peril is over, and that you have a sweet 
little daughter, who will one day trot by your side and 
call you “ Father.” We all think that Mary will make a 
delightful mother, and I quite long to see her and the babe 
in her arms. It will be such a deepening and widening of 

y 
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life for you both. All the hope of the world lies in the 
children. They are not, thank God, born Radicals, or 
agnostics, or worldlings. They are born fresh and fresh, 
the precious little souls and bodies. Every new-born 
child is a new chance for the world to be better and 
brighter. 

It was good of you to write to me about Lucy. She 
fell in love with Mary and would always have loved her 
and understood her. It will always endear Mary to me 
more than ever that she liked Luce. I cannot write of 
my loss. Lucy and I were, perhaps, too passionately 
attached to one another, but we all loved our sweet girl, 
and all expressed our love. 

She was so gentle and courageous in her long illness. 
We had often talked of death, but neither she nor I had 
ever imagined that we should have to face it for so many 
months, and to make what we knew were such vain 
endeavours to avert it. Yet such was God’s will for her, 
and for us, and I believe that what He wills is not only 
good, but best, the very best. 

Give my dear love to Mary. I shall remember her and 
the darling babe in my evening prayers. 


To Michael Holland‘ 


THE LopGz, HarBLEDOWN, Sunday, 19th September. 


... Three weeks ago to-day our darling Luce was 
lying on her couch in the garden just where I am writing, 
and Uncle Robert and I were sitting by her. She enjoyed 
the lovely weather and view, and, while Uncle Robert 
talked to us of the transfiguration of our Lord, she lay 
quietly looking at the great elms in the sloping meadow, 
where the wood-pigeons were flying in and out. The 
next. Sunday her sweet soul had left her dear body, which 
lay along on her low white bed, the face like the face of 


| Her youngest son. , 
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an Ec, and, the Seat ae she was lying cradled 
close against the chancel-wall of the old church at God- 
mersham. Sometimes I can hardly believe that she is 
gone. Sometimes I feel overwhelmed with sorrow, and 
sometimes I feel a joy that she is one of the great company 
of youths and maidens who ‘have died so beloved and so 
lamented. Such a gallant lovely company it is, following 
the Lamb in the fields of Paradise. ... We must all go 
back to our work, in spite of our grief, and I know that 
darling Lucy would wish us to go on cheerfully, and to 
think of her happily. Wherever her sweet soul may be in 
this vast universe, she must remember us all, and must 
pray for us and love us. 


To Francis Holland 


HARBLEDOWN LODGE, 24th September, 


It is one of those perfectly still autumn mornings rather 
peculiar to England—a light mist and gossamer flying in 
every direction — hop-pickers making their way down 
through the woods to the gardens, a squirrel leaping noise- 
lessly across the lawn, and a woodpecker in the elms 
breaking the silence. What a different scene from the 
ceaseless gaiety of your brilliant metropolis! I like to 
think of you there... . Agnes is going to write to you 
on Sunday, and will give you any news that there may be; 
I have none, though I feel as if events were taking place. 
It is six weeks this morning since we brought our sweet 
Luce here, and looking back the days seem crowded with 
great events: so much does life consist in the emotions of 
the mind. 


To Sydney Holland 
HARBLEDOWN LODGE, 26th September, 


Tell your dearest Mary that it will be a real pleasure to 
me if she calls her little daughter after mine. I shall take 


1 Paris, 
6—2 
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a particular interest in the darling babe, and will never 
forget her in my prayers. I can really wish nothing 
better for Mary than that this child should be the same 
source of joy and love to her as Lucy was to me; that 
there may be the same willing obedience and docility as 
long as childhood lasts, and the same tender love and 
friendship on either side as years goon... « 


To the Lady Mary Holland 


HarBLEDOWN LopGE, Sunday. 


We all thought of you and your darling babe, and of 
dear Sydney, on Saturday. With us it was a pouring wet 
day from dawn till dark, but I hope that you had a gleam 
of sunshine among your Welsh hills and meadows. Sun- 
shine in your heart I am sure you had, notwithstanding all 
the pain and peril you have gone through, and notwith- 
standing your present bodily weakness. What a shifting 
of the scenes it all is for you; you have always been so 
active and well, and are now obliged to make a long pause. 
And now, too, you will lay aside some of the sweet care- 
lessness of youth, and must ever bear in mind and heart 
the little child whose life is for ever interwoven with your 
own. I shall think so much of you and of her; we are all 
so much pleased that she is “Lucy,” and we all like 
“ Katharine” also. What you say of your feeling about 
our Lucy gives me much pleasure. I am quite sure that 
you would have loved Lucy more the more you knew 
of her. She had so much courage and gentleness and 
originality. 

I am sure that you will let your little Lucy lead a free 
life, and that you will plant good and noble ideas in her 
mind, as soon as she can understand anything. I am 
sure that she will be a charming little girl, Do you 
know Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Three years she grew in sun and 
shower ’’? 
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To her Sister Catharine 
HARBLEDOWN LODGE, 28th September. 


. . . I am not nearly so much interested in all these 
French people as you imagine. It is really no pleasure to 
me that the de Muns return, and I have no wish to see 
more of Pére du Lac. I see nothing interesting that can 
come of it, now that I must pose to them as a possible 
convert. And nothing that he has said has produced any 
effect on my mind. I am exactly where I was before. 
My opinion is that when great things of this kind are to be 
done, they come about without the persons concerned 
doing much in the matter. This is not so easily seen in 
the present as in the future, but everyone looking back 
acknowledges it. ... I had not time at Ramsgate to go 
to see the Benedictine Church. All the way I thought 
how pleased Lucy used to be to go any little journey of 
the sort, and how much she made of it, how many adven- 
tures we always met when we went anywhere together, 
how much we saw which amused us or edified us, or 
grieved us, how pleased to set out my darling girl was, 
and how glad to return, and how happy and quiet in the 
evening by the fire, reading or talking over the hundred 
little events of the day. It is a real talent to be able to 
find so much of interest in every movement of life. 

Yesterday it blew half a gale, and the whole party from 
Oakwell, save the Colonel, came over for the afternoon. 
The children ran about in the grey air and picked up the 
chestnuts, which the wind sent pattering by dozens about 
their pretty heads. 

Agnes and Lisa have gone over to Godmersham this 
afternoon. I wove a wreath of pale roses and myrtle 
and laurestinus. It grew exquisite under my careless 
fingers, but I did not feel even as I felt last year, when I 
twisted the autumn leaves and berries and the last roses 
into a wreath for Alfred’s grave. I feel Lucy so much 
nearer than I did the child—no, not nearer, that is quite 
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an incorrect expression. I think that it is that I must 
have consented to Lucy’s death. It has been so long before 
me, and seems to lay hold of something within me deeper 
than sentiment. Her books and handwriting and work 
are about, but her voice and words and looks are much 
more present to me, and seem to make these evidences as 
nothing. 
To Bernard Holland 


HARBLEDOWN LODGE, Michaelmas Day. 


You were good to your poor mother, and may God from 
whom descends all fatherhood in Heaven and earth 
receive you, and bless and reward you a thousand anda 
thousandfold for it. I have had so much more than I 
deserve of all good things. It is quite right that our sweet 
Luce should go. The world could do nothing for her. I 
loved her passionately and so did you, and she returned 
our love. It was Heaven to me to see you together, and 
when, that morning, I heard her voice and yours mingling 
in the Confession and Gloria in Excelsis my heart over- 
flowed with sad joy. I had longed for that so often, and 
it came as things longed for do, only in far different ways 
from what we imagine. Lucy was the heart of the family. 
She was the living expression of all that is truest and best 
in us. You are all dearer to me when I think of her, and 
God knows with what unspeakable tenderness I carry her 
in my heart, and how gladly I would suffer all things 
could I spare you suffering. You must suffer, but your 
life is before you, and more kinds of happiness than you 
think are to be found. Lucy was the charmand solace of - 
your early manhood; she loved you and loved everything 
you said and did, and your very name was delightful to 
her ears and lips, but nevertheless her heart was drawn 
above. She walked with God, and is not, for God has 
taken her. It is not for nothing that souls have early in 
life so strong a hold on things invisible. My sweet girl! it 
is not at all surprising that she is not here; what should 
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she do here much longer, and why should she grieve, and 
suffer partings and loss? she was fit for other things, and 
has them. . 

To Francis Holland 


HaRBLEDOWN LopGE, 8th October. 


I began a letter to you on Wednesday, but my pen and 
spirits failed. I have felt so unwell all this week, and begin 
more and more to miss my darling girl. Then the plan about 
Tomlin’ makes me rather melancholy. But she is literally 
wild with pleasure. I suppose that always in service people 
look towards ultimate independence—most old servants 
seem glad to go if they are sure of means of support. 

All change is painful to me, I think. I wish you were 
here for some of these quiet October days, dim dewy 
mornings, broad sunny middays and afternoons, and, 
towards evening, a delicate mist partly formed of the 
motionless cottage smoke, lying across the dismantled hop- 
gardens and woody slopes. But I doubt not that in Paris, 
beautiful blood-stained Paris, the days are also beautiful. 
I should like to wander with you in the solemn avenues of 
Versailles. We shall go back to Canterbury in the last 
week of this month. I often think of Lucy’s saying, 
“*Oh, mamma, never take me back to Canterbury; take 
me further on.”’ And we did take her further on; through 
the woods and by the clear stream. That road seems to 
me now a sort of via sacra. The railroad crosses it just 
opposite to Chartham.... The Duc d’Alengon has 
taken a house in Canterbury, and there is considerable 
going and coming across the water. 


To Bernard Holland 
HARBLEDOWN, 8th October. 
Your verses touch me very much.’ I seem to miss my 
sweet girl more and more. I have often in the last few 


1 An old nurse who had been with us almost thirty years, and was now 
retiring. ; 
_2 T have ventured to print these verses in the Appendix. p a, Iq . 
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years considered with a sort of astonishment what Lucy 
was to me, every hour of every day, from week to week, 
from year to year. Sometimes I thought it was too much, 
then again I remembered that she certainly would not live 
for many years, and I abandoned myself to the dear 
delight. I have often wept, knowing that I was destined 
to weep this darling child, and she has often with smiles 
declared that she gladly believed that she was not destined 
to weep for me. 

All that remains for us now is to enter into God’s design 
and to carry it out. Lucy preserved her baptismal inno- 
cence, and lost it not, for God took her, as He took 
Alfred. He speaks to you also in a thousand ways, my 
dear son, and it is the wish of my heart that He may 
speak with the efficacious voice of grace to your deep, 
tender, and faithful soul, and then you must hear and 
follow for ever. 


To her Sister Catharine 
HARBLEDOWN LopaeE, 14th October. 


Our perfect weather continues. The early mornings 
are enchanting—so warm, fresh, and glittering. The sun 
lies on the slope of the hill all day long, and the orchards 
and soft hollows seem to hold the warmth from evening to 
evening. We had a roaring wind for twelve hours on 
Sunday, but it died away before midnight, and since then 
the air has been so still that the white smoke from the 
innumerable bine-heaps lies in straight lines across the 
fields. Yesterday I walked with Bernard to the Fish- 
ponds, and back by another way. The fields are still full 
of people tying the fruit-bushes, stacking the poles, cutting 
and burning the bines, or round the hop-oasts, pointing 
and tarring poles for next year. But the country is very 
still. The ingathering is over; men count their gains or 
losses, and look on again in their minds. 

. . . For myself I feel at present quite indifferent to any 
project, because I have lost the child, to please whom I 
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would ape come or gone or lived cher Lucy was 
my one luxury, my over and above and beyond all expec- 
tation; my little adored friend and companion she was, 
with whom I spent such merry, good, quiet days and 
months and years, and, knowing that I was destined to 
weep her, abandoned myself to the dear delight of a great, 
openly-expressed love. And now I have seen her suffer, 
and weep, and cry out to leave us all for ever. ‘Oh, 
mamma, mamma, and if I did not suffer, where would be 
the Cross?” She was right. La croix y était, dans 
toute son étendue, et avec tout son accompagnement. 
Bossuet says this. He writes: ‘‘La maladie est un état 
de grandes graces. La croix y est; dans toute son 
étendue, et avec tout son accompagnement.” Agnes and 
I are going to Godmersham this afternoon. We shall 
meet Ber there, and walk up the down after going to 
the churchyard. I often think of how Luce used to say, 
“Oh, mamma, never take me back to Canterbury, take me 
further on”; and I always said, “ You shall never go back 
to Canterbury.” 

Madame de Mun called on Tuesday, otherwise I have 
seen nothing of the French, but I had a pretty and kind 
note from M. Bayeux, who was for a short time at Hales 
Place, and is now studying medicine in Paris. I am very 
glad of him for a friend to Frank, he is very sensible and 
steady, and the link with Canterbury is a realone. Frank 
went to tea there, and found himself among Church and 
Royalist people. The same miliew as at Hales Place, 
and in the house frequented by Pére du Lac, an old Jesuit 
College, now used for piano warehouses, etc., but above 
good rooms full of books, a charming learned Abbé, etc., 
etc. ... Madame de Mun spoke to me of the Royalist 
cause in France as very weak. She said: “Things are 
worse than ever; the elections were a complete deception.” 

We return to Canterbury after next week. I shall be 
very sorry to draw into the town, and I fear to find myself 
in my own room again, but this as well as other things 
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must be gone through. My thoughts wheel sometimes 
like birds crossing the ocean, and vainly seeking a point of 
rest. If only the winds would carry or the waters receive. 


To Bernard Holland 


THE LopceE, 19th October. 


The mist drew up at 10 A.M. yesterday, and revealed a 
lovely day of still warm sunshine. Mrs. Reid and her 
little boy to lunch, and G. C. P. afterwards, occupied the 
golden hours, so that I hardly got out till after tea, when 
I mounted the hill to the little group of Scotch firs. The 
air was perfectly warm and still, though the dew of the 
night before was yet in the grass. There was a streak of 
light lingering in the west—otherwise the landscape was 
wrapt in soft October darkness. The nibbling of the 
sheep, and the cough of one afflicted in the flock, and the 
occasional deep sighs of Sandy! stretched at my feet were 
the only sounds that broke the silence. In Surrey, at 
that season and hour, I should have heard the acorns and 
chestnuts patter to the ground, and the uneasy movements 
of the game in the covers or on the trees. Long I re- 
mained there, leaning against the centre tree, as against a 
pillar in a little unroofed temple. 


To the Same 
THE LopDGE, 29th October. 


Yes, dear Ber, that is so. When I think of Alfred and 
Lucy I can say with poor Cowper 


Yet, oh, the thought that thou art safe, and he, 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 


Everyone follows his own temperament or humour. This 
nothing ever really changes. So hearty, practical people 
remain cheerful and doing through tremendous reverses 


1 A collie dog, 
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(except here and there a very practical person shoots him- 
self), and people with whom ideas and affections hold the 
foremost place receive a deep impress of a melancholy 
sort. Not melancholy, quite; but of course, if your turn 
of mind is such that you cannot see anything beautiful or 
beloved without at the same time remembering that tout 
passe, then, what it does pass, the thought is a hundred 
times deepened, and so one proceeds loving and weeping 
from loss to loss, from shore to shore, till at last it all 
ends. And yet I would not be the hearty person. I think 
I see deeper and truer than they do, and that I am far 
more capable of mentally stretching forward, and almost 
laying hold on things out of sight. But I am not so useful 
to my neighbour as the hearty one is. 

I drove this afternoon round by Thanington, and by 
Chartham Hatch. The line of bronzed woods against the 
clear, pale blue sky was very pretty. Plenty of Kentish 
men and boys at work in the fields, filling sacks with large 
potatoes, or burning bines, and the plough going steadily 
from hedge to hedge. 


To Francis Holland 


PRECINCTS, 5th November. 


The reason that I have not written is that I have been 
very unwell with neuralgia, etc., and also that Agnes and 
I have been engaged upon the uninteresting, and, this 
year, the sad work of resetting ourselves in this house. 
And there has been more to do than usual, because for so 
long before I had neglected all my household concerns, 
and had left in a hurry in August, thinking of nothing but 
our sweet girl. Agnes and your father went to Godmer- 
sham on Tuesday, All Souls’ Day, taking some flowers. 
It was a day of still, broad sunshine, and they said that 
the beautiful beech woods along the high park and down 
the steep side of the hill looked like a glory. The ash tree 
that hangs over the stream was also pure pale gold, and 
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Lucy’s grave lay warm with the full sunlight on it against 
the old chancel wall. Your uncles in India write that they 
are so glad that we have lain her there. 


To her Sister Catharine 
Precincts, 6th November, 


Agnes has just brought me the first volume of Peére 
Quesnel, which had been left on the shelf over the bed in 
Michael’s room when we moved Lucy downstairs last 
Easter Day. I might have remembered this, because I 
read with her the Passion of Jesus Christ during Holy 
Week. I do not think that Lucy was ever a single day 
(except during her illness) without reading in that book 
since the day I gave it to her. She always took a volume, 
even if she went on a two days’ visit, and took the whole 
every year to and from Fox Holm, and for more than two 
years before she possessed the book herself she had always 
a volume of mine about with her. It was this book that 
nourished and directed her spirit. When I gave it to her 
she said, ‘‘ Now I shall never want another as long as I 
live.” She first knew it from the portions I used to read 
out of an evening at Fox Holm, when I used to gather the 
maids and children together every evening at 7 o’clock for 
reading and prayer. But that is more than ten years ago 
now.! 

I have been literally mourning at having given up my 
visit to you, for Iam much better, though not quite well. 
I like Mrs. O’Grady’s plan of raving for Cavendish when 
in a fever, and shall do it myself next time. We have 
quite settled down again now to our Canterbury life. It 
is silly, but I sometimes feel that I cannot bear the sight 
of Bell Harry. A wild wet wind is whirling hither and 
thither all the yellow leaves of the limes, and we can see 
the great Church from end to end through the “ruined 


1 Pére Quesnel wrote the Réjlexions Morales, published in 1695, and 
Notes on the New Testament, 
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choirs.”* Agnes is most good and (at least outwardly) 
cheerful. She has taken up her employments vigorously, 
and really, as she says herself, has hardly an hour in the 
day to dispose of at her fancy. 


To Lady Stephen 
THE Precincts, 8th December. 


My dearest Mary—Thank you for your kind words. I 
have often thought of you, and\wished to write or speak; but 
then again I have thought, why should I renew her old grief 
by recounting mine? And it seemed easier to be silent. 
The thing that has been all along in my mind to say to 
you is that I shall ever remember all the kindness which 
your elder children always showed to Lucy. Herbert and 
James were as kind in word and manner to her always as 
if she had been their sister, and she was always so delighted 
to see them arrive. She was disappointed that I would 
not let her see Herbert when he was last here, but she was 
too ill. And one day in August she said to me, ‘‘ I should 
so like to see James, he has always been so good to me. 
How happy I was to sit by him, or walk about at Fox 
Holm with him!’ And I wished, as she spoke, that 
James could have seen her sweet face, so pale, pure, and 
bright—“‘like a spirit,’ as Bernard said... . Will you 
give my love to Herbert and James? the thought of them 
- is bound up with the memory of so many pleasant days; 
the like of which can never come again. I am sure that 
they will always remember Lucy among the friends of 
their quite early youth. 

And my love to Rosamond, and even to the Judge. He 
always makes a great figure in my mind, as of a person 
without whom the world would be ever so much poorer. 
Long may he live and judge mankind !—Your very affec- 
tionate friend, SIBYL HOLLAND. 


1 «Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang.’’—SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S Sonnet. 
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To Bernard Holland 


PRECINCTS, 15th December. 


Pére du Lac wrote me a note on Monday (St. Lucy’s 
Day). In my reply I referred to the day, to which he 
made answer, “j’ai prié pour Miss Lucy toute la journée 
d’hier ; nous faisions le si bel office de sa douce et vaillante 
patronne. Puisse-t-elle l’avoir regue au ciel.” 


To Francis Holland 
CaNnTERBURY, 17th December. 


I should love to hear you arguing with the Décadent. 
I suppose he would be a sort of Pater; I own to a 
profound dislike for that turn of mind, and I should 
shriek with the majority were I seated at your dinner- 
table. I do not wonder that Notre-Dame seized you. So 
it did me when I read it. It is the most powerful of 
Victor Hugo’s novels; but there is great power also in 
Les Misérables, which is his longest book. I quite agree 
with you about historical novels; next to them comes the 
philosophic novel, which I always like also. I think the 
poets are generally inclined to write a novel or two—vide 
Goethe, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Cervantes, and 
many others. In most poets this inclination finds its 
expression in drama. Shakespeare would have been the 
greatest novelist ever created if he had not written plays; 
and this, perhaps, goes to support Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of poetry as the “criticism of life.” Victor 
Hugo is a seer, like Carlyle; he really seems to reproduce 
the past, and he tears down a good many shams. I do 
not know whether I ever remarked on your observation 
as to your reluctance to express great admiration for 
established triumphs of art, such as the Venus of Milo. 
I am sure that you ought not to have that feeling, any 
more than one should resist saying what has pleased one, 
even if no one else has admired it. Nothing can be more 
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hackneyed in poetry and description than the Vevey end 
of the lake of Geneva ; but when I had been there a short 
time, I felt all the force and beauty of Byron’s lines, and 
Coleridge’s, and was pleased to feel as they felt... . I 
shall be glad to be over Xmas, though I linger in mind 
in these days when I can say,—This day, last year, 
Lucy did this or that with me. When February comes 
I shall be forced to begin again the sad round of her ill- 
ness. Sometimes I wonder how I could have gone through 
all those things. 


To the Same 


CANTERBURY, 21st December. 


Do you remember our conversation at Harbledown, in 
the high meadow on the Sunday evening before you went to 
Switzerland, about immortality and the death of the body 
and the resurrection? I have often thought of it since, 
and of the Communion in Lucy’s room. Only ten days 
later we again gathered in that room for Communion; 
Lucy’s sweet face was hid for ever in this world, and 
Bernard was with us instead of you.... 

Our weather has been rough, and so piercingly cold. 
I feel as if Lucy were well out of it; her spirit moving and 
living in some regions of peace and light; her delicate 
body turning indeed to dust, close cradled against the south 
wall of the old chancel. 


To Bernard Holland 


PRECINCTS, 22nd December. 


Your father says that you are coming down to-morrow, 
which is good news; but, in case you do not come till 
Christmas Eve, I write this word to say that if, thirty 
years ago, your future was all the vaguest dream to me, I 
could not have dreamed of a dearer son than you have 
been to me. I could have wished you stronger, merrier, 
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and more buoyant, but then my son would have been less 
tender, compassionate, and meditative. 

Thirty is a middle point—thirty years back I was ten 
years younger than you are now; thirty years hence I 
shall have gone elsewhere, long gone, and perhaps in 
some still region shall be waiting again for you. And, if 
the joy to a woman of her first-born is unspeakably great, 
how much greater would it be to see him again new-born 
to a greater life and light. 
~ You have shared the sorrow of this year with me. You 
would have felt it much less had you been married; but, 
although the pain has been hard for you, yet I cannot be 
sorry that you are still ours—mine, and no one else’s. 
But I hope that this year may bring you pleasure and 
prosperity, and no more pain. 


To Rosamond Stephen 


CANTERBURY, Christmas Eve. 


My dearest Rosamond—Such a stupid gift this Christ- 
mas Eve, only another little jug! but from a stupid and 
rather melancholy godmother you must expect stupid 
and melancholy jugs and letters. 

I believe that I ought not to feel sad, remembering 
what a sweet daughter lived close to my side for twenty- 
four years; so gentle, merry, compassionate and contented; 
so loving to her poor mother, and so adored by her 
brothers and sisters; so detached from this world, and yet 
pleased and interested by many things in it; so cheerful 
in company, and yet such a born lover of solitude and 
solitary places. 

It is a great thing for me to have had such a daughter, 
and that she should have lived long enough to be entirely 
known to us; and entirely loved. She was so long ill 
that we had time to talk over many things; we knew 
that we must part, and we believed that we should meet 
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again, and that wherever we met there would be Paradise. 
So there it is, my dear Rosamond. 

Tout lasse, tout passe, tout casse, except love and work; 
this is all we have to do in this wonderful world.—Ever 
your affectionate godmother, SIBYL HoLLanp. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 30th December. 


Many, many happy New Years to you. I begin to feel 
what Byron did when he wrote, “ There’s not a joy the 
world can give like that it takes away.’”’ Still, with three 
sweet sons and a dear daughter, I am still rich; and, 
indeed, should a thousand woes betide, I have had much 
more happiness than falls to the lot of most women... . 
I am very sorry, indeed, that you did not go to the 
midnight mass, and were only at the stupid charades 
instead. I have always wished to be present at that 
service, and I know how ancient and touching it is. I 
agree with you, on the whole, about the Roman Catholic 
services. I am quite satisfied with our own services, 
when they are given with all the fulness allowed by the 
Church of England; and when I was abroad I often 
longed for some service which should answer to our daily 
evensong and matins. But constantly, in deference to 
the general Protestant or Puritan feeling, our services are 
heaped together, so as to make them tedious and unmean- 
ing, and stripped of their real beauty by total negligence 
of ritual. I think that the Anglican Church, as she might 
be, could hold her own against the world; and I still 
wish that I could see you a priest in her Communion—a 
fair and free career in my opinion. 


sie) 
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To Miss Arnold Forster 


CANTERBURY, 18th January. 


... 1 po not know how this note may find you, and 
whether, even while I write, our Father may not have 
broken down His child’s frail earthly tabernacle, and set 
the radiant spirit free. But any way, whether the sweet 
boy is here or elsewhere, I feel that you are firm and ever 
firmer in faith and hope and love, holding fast to the 
absolute certainty that all that happens is the particular 
will of God, and that His will is not only good but the 
best—the very best. I do feel for all your pain from the 
bottom of my heart; for great pain there is and must be, 
notwithstanding the deep and true consolations of religion. 
The comfort is that He knows. I so often think of the 
words, ‘‘ And Jesus groaning in Himself cometh to the 
grave.” 


To Bernard Holland 


PRECINCTS, 22nd February, 


I will keep good care of the pretty, melancholy lines, 
but do not read Leopardi any more. He is too beautiful 
and sad, and will draw you down under the waters when 
you might mount into the sunshine. 

I wish you had been here this fine, clear February day. 
The Cathedral towers looked as if drawn in fine lines of air 
against the pale, clear blue this morning early, and the 
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rising sun just flushed Bell Harry,! giving a warm tint to the 
gray stone. We have been for the last day or two enter- 
taining a gentle English Jesuit, staying in Hales Place, out 
of health, and interested in archeology. I like the 
company of the S. J. Fathers. They have a finish that is 
wanting in the modern Benedictines and the secular 
priests. They all seem to know much of men and things, 
and are quiet and observant, and therefore humorous. 


To Francis Holland 
CANTERBURY, 12th March. 

We are through the mission, and have not yet recovered 
our equilibrium in household and other matters, and I have 
a mass of correspondence to get through. . . . Papa was 
at the levee yesterday, in gown and bands and three- 
cornered hat under his arm, and met Uncle Harry? in 
velvet and star and sword. Rather comic, although 
satisfactory. Imagine meeting Michael under similar 
circumstances. We have a storm of wind and snow this 
morning. The wind has gone right round from south to 
north in half an hour. These are the sudden gusts and 
whirls that wreck sailing vessels. Yesterday the Brines 
brought an Exeter paper, which had copied Mick’s Jubilee 
verses from the Kentish Gazette, referring to the author 
as a gentleman residing in the archiepiscopal city. 


To Bernard Holland 
PRECINCTS, 28th March, 

The Archdeacon? is to be buried at Thanington to- 
morrow, at one o'clock, by his own request. He has been 
a friend to our family to the third generation. I never 
remember the Cathedral without him, and I remember it 
for forty-five years. He has said to me since we came back 

1 The central tower of the Cathedral, also called, though not by the 
people, the Angel Tower. 

2 Tord Knutsford, 

3 Benjamin Harrison, Archdeacon of Maidstone. 

I0o—2 
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this winter, “I miss Lucy’s light figure hurrying across 
the Oaks every morning.” I shall never forget his voice 
in church, nor his look and way when he came up and 
stood by Lucy’s fair corpse, and blessed her, and went to 
the spot in the meadow where her breath failed, and 
looked silently round, and wiped away a slow tear, and 
went quietly away without speaking. 

There is a very great and quite unanimous feeling in 
Canterbury about him. 

I feel very much interested in Henry Dillon.! He has 
done wisely to slip his shoulder from the coil and burden 
of things which he could not remedy, and to be born 
(as Gregory the Great said to himself) naked into the 
monastic life. I should like to see him again. 


To the Same 
PRECINCTS, 30th March. 


Yesterday was a proper Canterbury day—bright sun, 
sharp wind, and everyone on foot and astir about a matter 
of local interest, the Archdeacon’s funeral. There was 
much to be done, because the determination to bring him 
once more into the Cathedral had only been reached in the 
afternoon of the day before. The shortness of the notice 
given, the day altered from Thursday to Tuesday, prevented 
any very large assembly of diocesan clergy, and at Matins 
none but the usual two or three gathered together. 
About twelve o’clock people began to collect in and about 
the Cathedral, clergy were hurrying round the old corners 
bag in hand, King’s School boys in surplices standing 
about in groups, and choristers running across the Oaks 
after a hasty dinner. A great number of wreaths and 
crosses were sent to our house, and at 12.15 Agnes went 
up the Lane to fetch the little Blue girls who were waiting 
ranged round their school-room, saying the burial psalms 
to pass the time. They looked very demure and nice in 


1 A friend of mine who had recently become a Franciscan, 
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their black ribbons, ties, and crepe bows on their little 
shoulders, and Agnes marshalled them, and made them 
carry across all the flowers. I watched them from the 
window as I had watched them last May, and then Lucy 
was kissing her hand to them through her tears, and the 
old Archdeacon and his wife were waiting on the grass to 
walk with them to the bowling green. Then, also, they 
carried flowers. 

When everyone had gone through, I followed, and went 
into the Cathedral my usual way, coming out on the top 
of the nave steps. The children were seated in rows on 
the steps, the Cathedral families were on the nave floor at 
the foot of the steps. A wide lectern dressed with black, 
and a bier, were placed in the centre of the first bays. 
The middle was kept clear, and the people lined the aisles. 
I went with Agnes and stood at the corner of the gate to 
the Martyrdom, on the lower landing. This commanded 
the whole centre of the nave. 

The clergy came in procession down the North Choir 
aisle and North Nave aisle, and stood grouped at the West 
end till the coffin arrived at Christ Church gate, where the 
Mayor and Corporation and King’s School were waiting. 
When it arrived they went out to meet it, and we soon 
heard the sweet strains of the psalm. Then they re-entered, 
the whole body together, and came up the middle nave in 
good order, and so ranged themselves on either side while 
the purple-palled coffin was settled on its lofty bier. Then 
the Dean read the lesson, then came an anthem, a prayer 
and a hymn, and then, as the march out began, the choir 
sang softly the Nunc Dimittis, at the close of which the 
organ broke into Chopin’s Funeral March. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than the effect of the 
moving mass of people, the splendid south sunlight, the 
scarlet robes of the Corporation, the purple of the Mayor 
and his officers, the long line of pure white robes, the 
strains of music, and, high above all, on the men’s shoulders, 
the coffin, with purple and silver pall. With my whole 
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heart I said, AS ib fall to him,” and it sda 
as if he replied, “‘ Ah, yes ! farewell, farewell to Canterbury 
—to the Cathedral, to the priests, the friends, the choristers, 
the children, the old houses and gardens and flowers, and 
budding trees and building birds, to the sun and the air, 
and all that makes up this mortal life.’’ At his hands I 
have received nothing but good, and his memory shall ever 
be dear. Canterbury truly mourns for him. For forty- 
five years he has gone in and out among us, and among 
those who were before us. His little youngest friend, who 
saw things with something of his eyes and mind, and who 
would have wept for him yesterday, has gone before him. 
We shall never find any one again in the world like the 
Archdeacon. There was no one (as it says in Chronicles) 
who kept the law of the Lord, and walked in the ways of 
his fathers all the days of his life, like unto eegseet the 
Archdeacon. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 21st April. 


Many, many happy returns of the day to you, and a 
thousand blessings on your dear head and kind heart. 
There is no earthly blessing that I do not wish for you, 
but more than all I wish you a heart above the world. 
This I think you have by nature, and may God preserve it 
to you by grace. Spring seems come at last, and a light 
veil of green begins to show itself in the old gardens. A 
few more showers would change the face of the world. ... 
Mr. Pearson, the architect, has been spending the day here 
—planning the improvements in St. Anselm’s Chapel. 
Darling Luce would have taken such interest in all this. 
These soft spring days make me miss her cruelly—but the 
time must come for us all. 
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To Bernard Holland 
PRECINCTs, 2nd May. 


. I think that you are right about Fox Holm, and 
that it is time to part, but oh, my Bernard, what has not 
that little house been to met It would be ungrateful were 
I to part from it without a deep pang. You see it was the 
frame in which my children’s lovely childhood was set. I 
see you all there in cold early springs, in splendid Junes, 
and, above all, in the broad autumn sunshine. But so I 
could never see you again were I to live 100 years at Fox 
Holm, so I am content ; and I think myself happy to be 
at Canterbury, where we have some other links beside 
your father’s Canonry. And no place is home like Kent. 


To Sydney Holland 


CANTERBURY, 37d May. 


I do not see my way to coming to you this month... . 
Bernard will be very angry with me. He wants me so 
very much to see “ how lovely Llangattock is, how kind 
and easy the hosts, and how sweet the little new Lucy.”. 
But I cannot come, dear Sydney. I don’t think that I 
can go anywhere at all this year. I feel much more in- 
clined to hide myself away from everybody till I have been 
a year without my Lucy. Iam cheerful enough at home, 
but directly I go away, and my occupation ceases, memory 
brings up her hosts remorselessly. 

You don’t know what this is, and I hope you never will. 
You never need feel it, if God is merciful to you, as I pray 
filmy to: be... ... 


To Bernard Holland 


Tue Precincts, 12th May. 


Your letter from Fox Holm affected me very much— 
too much. I saw you standing lonely in the horse-shed, 
and my Lucy there too, her little brown shawl wrapped 
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round her shoulders, and her sweet dim face in the spring 
twilight. Sometimes I can hardly believe that she ever 
lived ; sometimes I cannot believe that she is gone. No 
one can imagine what my girl was to me every hour of 
every day—really no one could believe it. I often used to 
say to her that it was too much; and now often, when I 
think of her, I feel as if my heart would break or my head 
go. Still I have many things left, and nothing seems 
more certain to me than that beyond this life there is 
another, and that not in vain do we love. Perhaps, after 
a few more years, I shall look back to my life up to 1885 
at Fox Holm as one looks back upon a long happy day. 
I used to think that the wound of Alfred’s death would 
never heal. Perhaps it is best to come away. The place 
is sweet, but it was the life that we led there that was the 
sweetest. I, too, have spent thousands of delightful soli- 
tary hours in those woods and fields. When all my little 
children were in bed, I used to wander out in the twilight, 
and remain long on the high ground, within sight of the 
house, “‘my heart’s own temple, my Jerusalem,” and I 
have felt such an overflowing tenderness and love and 
thankfulness. 


To the Same 


PRECINCTS, 22nd June. 


I have been sitting absorbed in the decorated columns 
of the Times, and have missed the midday post. London 
must certainly have been a wonderful sight yesterday.! 

Here we had a fine service in the Cathedral at 11 A.M.— 
the whole building filled with soldiers. The standard- 
bearers, veterans, grouped high up on the steps in front 
of the altar, surrounded by drawn swords held upright. 
The Cross, flanked by clusters of roses, appearing beyond. 
This seemed to symbolise all that we have to live and die 
for. Handel’s coronation anthem was very well sung, 
and “‘ God Save the Queen” was sung in excellent time 


1 Queen's Jubilee of 1887. 
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by soldiers and choir and organ, producing altogether a 
great rolling volume of sound. In the evening I took a 
carriage, and went with little Bruce Barter and a school 
friend who is also here, and Mrs. Trueman and her children 
who had been spending the day, to a meadow at the top 
of Tyler’s Hill, the opposite side of the road to Hales 
Place. On this spot a large bonfire had been erected. 
All was soft darkness when we arrived, but presently the 
hill above Chartham lit up. Then a wide ruddy glare 
opened all along the sky in the direction of Dover; then 
St. Martin broke out opposite to us; then we fired on 
Tyler’s Hill. Then a blaze of rockets went up from the 
dark woods behind Hales Place (the friendly and cautious 
Jesuits have held services, waved flags, and sent up feux 
de joie these two days). Then a great fire showed itself 
above Fordwich, as far as we could guess. Then we saw 
the Boughton rockets go up behind the ridge of forest 
which lay between us and Herne Hill. Then five great 
flaring spaces of sky were discernible towards Reculver, 
Margate, Ramsgate, Deal, and some other place. One of 
these, towards Deal, shone with great splendour, and at 
the same time Minster began, like a great distant steady 
burning lamp. And the whole time the great flare at 
what we took to be Dover continued. Charles Trueman 
strode about over the hay swathes, eagerly trying to settle 
exactly where every blaze arose, and interrupted and put 
out every moment by the screams and wrong guesses of 
his wife and children. 

The deep little lanes were full of Blean natives, and the 
clergy orphans were careering round their bonfire. No 
one really tried to see all that could be seen but Colonel 
Charles and myself, both old natives. We counted thir- 
teen bonfires all at once, and thought of the crowds in 
London, and of the thousands and thousands of English 
faces all over England lit up on the high grounds in the 
midsummer night. 

One feels that it has all happened very well, with a good 
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Conservative Government in, and no war anywhere in 
Europe, and the loaf very cheap, and perfect weather and 
plenty of roses, and only another six weeks of Parliament 
sitting. We illuminated this house very prettily for both 
nights; rows of small lamps and tall candles in each 
window, a big flag across the street, and little ones dis- 
posed about. Mercery Lane was really beautiful, and the 
High Street good, everybody out and in good humour. 


To the Same 
Tue LopceE, 26th July. 


Everything looks brilliant this morning, and all beyond 
the immediate dark green of the garden is of a pearly gray. 
This is the prevailing tint of East Kent distances, and it 
is a sort of reflection of the pale channel colours, clear but 
pale. The sea, the chalk, the wide cornfields, the great 
open sky above the northern waters, all combine to 
produce it. 

To the Same 
THE LopGE, 4th August, 


Your letter ‘from the Bains de Lavez has just come to 
hand. You may imagine with what emotion I read of 
those places which in all their loveliness are indelibly 
imprinted on my memory.! I am glad that we were there. 
I often regret that I have not made more excursions with 
my children since you all grew up. One remembers 
nothing so pleasantly and distinctly as expeditions with 
those one loves. I wish we had taken our sweet Lucy 
to Italy with us. But all this is nothing to her clear 
spirit now, and almost nothing to me at times. ‘“ That 
immense sad charm,” which you so truly describe, is shed 
over these lovely earthly scenes by the mind of man, and 
would be terrible and intolerable did our stay end here. 


God who hath power to put our love asunder 
Also hath power to reunite us all. 


1 The shores of Lac Léman. 
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This is my Rock and Refuge; in these ideas I rest, and 
am a little comforted. . . . I am reading Evelyn’s Diary 
because of the large print. How well he describes sweet 
Wotton, with its woods and watered park and old church, 
in the porch of which Evelyn learnt “his rudiments of 
one Friar.”” I like also his account of one John Wall, an 
Irish Friar, who had become a cavalier, and was going to 
serve in the German Horse, whom Evelyn met in Paris, 
and whose delight was to go and argue in public with the 
Jesuits and other ecclesiastical doctors, and overthrow 
them in argument. Of quite surpassing powers and 
eloquence, Evelyn says. This is the sort of character 
whom a clever novelist introduces with such effect. 


To Michael Holland 


THE LopGE, August. 


. .. I was pleased with your last letter. One great 
advantage of a classical education is that it forms the 
taste. You should read your Virgil and Horace, then you 
will never be taken in by poetical impostors. Keats isa 
wonderful person in his way. His ode to autumn and to 
a nightingale are exquisite. He and Shelley had quite 
an extraordinary power of expressing feeling and sensa- 
tion in words. Byron is a splendid objective poet. He 
describes the things themselves, not the sensation that the 
sight of the things gives. 

God bless you, my dearest boy. I think that it is this 
very day year that you said good-bye in the Precincts 
garden to our dearest Luce. Do not let her sweet face 
and voice slip from your memory, and live so that you may 
see her again. 

When I pray, I enter into that Spirit world in which 
she dwells and waits for us. Do thou pray also. 
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To Bernard Holland 
THE LopcE, 25th August, 


All goes quietly here. The days slip along in blue and 
gold and purple, and the fine white linen of the hour 
before dawn. The roses are coming in again, and the 
mignonette holds out. Last night, after dark, the firwood 
balcony sent forth an astonishing aromatic perfume, which 
filled the dining-room when I opened the window. G.C. P. 
drove up on Thursday evening with a bag and stayed the 
night. He fenced cheerfully all the evening with Aunt 
Emily, betraying much activity and knowledge, some of 
it surprising, such as a minute acquaintance with the 
butterine question, and the exact derivation of a slang 
word, and the genealogy of some fashionable lady ; easily, 
also, unrolling to us the position of the Jesuits with regard 
to the Orleanists since Egalité, and their quarrel with 
Charles Xth.’s ministers. Everyone’s information ap- 
peared so hazarded by the side of his. He took some 
trouble to talk well, and never said ‘‘more or less” or 
“‘waste-paper basket” at all. He explained very neatly 
all about buck-jumping horses, though he had not seen 
Buffalo Bill. He sat all yesterday morning in the garden 
with a book, and says that the place is perfectly delight- 
ful. He likes the house and garden and meadows and 
everything. 

St. Anselm’s Chapel is begun. We must very soon get 
the designs for the windows. I wish you would read his 
life and see what comes to you of it, and go on considering 
in what form we should commemorate him, and in what 
our blessed Lucy. 


To the Same 


HARBLEDOWN LODGE, 21st October. 


. . . The woods are in full autumn colouring. I walked 
with Frank this afternoon to Chartham Hatch, and then 
along the brow to the right, and down through a very 
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pretty wood by a path which brought us out at that soli- 
tary hop-oast at the foot of the “camp.” The fruit 
gardens are not at all deserted; men and boys tying and 
cutting, and burning the “evil” trees and unfruitful 
branches and heaps outside the grounds. Hop-poles are 
quickly stacking, and ploughing is begun. It is all good 
and quiet and touching in the still autumn air. One feels 
the circling of the seasons in this country. All our walnuts 
are thrashed and the boughs spread naked against the sky. 
One of the elms, on what Chaney calls the ‘“ hanging 
level ’”’ of the park, is brilliant pale yellow, and the beech 
and wild cherry are burning red in the Halhed woods. 


To the Same 
THE LopcE, 27th October, 


I did read Lord Randolph’s speech and admired the 
ending. It is a fine peroration, but he has not been able 
and ill-behaved for nothing, and although he may turn a 
period like Burke, yet his words carry immeasurably less 
weight than if they had been conceived and uttered by 
that man of pure and heroic heart. Burke touches one 
so deeply because his word is himself. Lord Randolph 
sees what he says, but I doubt whether he really feels it. 
Still he is far beyond and Co., ‘who neither hear 
nor see, rolled round in earth’s diurnal course.” 

I am glad that you agree with me that the real worker 
wants little positive amusement. All the world over 
theatres exist for the comparatively idle classes, or for 
those who have not family life. I think the Germans 
wisest with their music, beer and pipes. 


To Mrs. Deacon 


CaNnTERBURY, 7th November, 


My dearest Mary—Barbara wrote me such a delightful 
letter from Poynters, but it made me shed many foolish 
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tears, just to think of past days. It is not that they are 
not always in my mind, but when someone else puts one’s 
thoughts into words, all the freshness of sorrow revives. 
I wrote to you when you lost your brother, but my letter 
seemed so melancholy to myself that I burnt it. I have 
thought of him and of you a thousand times. I shall 
never forget him. I remember quite distinctly each time 
that I ever saw him, and something that he said or did. 
I think that his must have been one of those characters 
whose natural gifts grow into virtues. Some people have 
delightful qualities, but let them float and waste, but your 
brother’s kindness grew into love, and his good taste and 
love of art into zeal for the House of God, and so on— 
and this seems the best and happiest thing that can come 
to a human soul, and it must come only to those who are 
pure in heart, and can see and follow the lead that God 
gives. 

And how happy for him, and for my Lucy, and for 
many other sweet souls to be taken while their whole 
being tends to God and to the work He has set. But 
what an unspeakable loss to us! 

Often and often in spirit I traverse those woods, and 
arrive at your door, and cross the quiet dark hall, and 
open the drawing-room door, and find you at your tea- 
board with one friend. One day I shall come in body. 
If only I could see your sweet face without bursting into 
wild tears—that is what I fear.—Your loving 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To the Rev. Pére du Lac 
PRECINCTS, Sunday Evening, November. 


I have not for one moment expected either a visit or a 
letter. I know your immense occupations, and the 
thought that I may add one grain to your labours makes 
me uneasy. You have once for all given me permission 
to speak or to write if I have anything to say which would 
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in any degree interest you, and I feel a perfect confidence 
that you are (as we say) as good as your word; i.e. that 
you and your word are one. 

If I were to see you, all that I could say would be 
nothing but that I feel a natural sadness. There is some- 
thing melancholy in this place, with, to me, its threefold 
past. The long past of the old religious life of the city, 
the past of my own childhood and youth, and now again 
the past of my young and adored daughter. 

When I go to Matins, there is the aching void of the 
vast Cathedral, and, outside, the wild autumn wind scat- 
tering the last leaves which whirl, and float, and sink like 
my own unsettled and purposeless thoughts. 

How am I writing! But you will forgive, and burn 
without reading, perhaps; and, indeed, I only write 
because I wish to write, not that I wish to be read, much 
less to be answered. 


To Bernard Holland 


PRECINCTS, 24th November. 


We were very much amused by your account of your 
Sunday in Trafalgar Square. The circumstances hardly 
justified calling out the constabulary, I think, and I doubt 
whether the moral effect was needed, for it must be clear 
even to the most deluded section of the mob that there 
is more spirit in the classes than in all the masses put 
together. Their gymnastic training is not given for 
nothing throughout our great schools. 

Canterbury is as usual. The stream of affairs is narrow, 
but runs full to the banks and contributes, I suppose, its 
contingent to the great ocean of things, and also to the 
“‘waste-paper basket” about which G. C. P. is for ever 
muttering and murmuring. 

As I write I see the three backs of Archdeacon Smith, 
Harry Austen, and a “ Cathedral Chap” surveying the 
porch of the Archdeaconry where, perhaps, a spout is gone 
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wrong. Papa, with trenchered head, is hurrying up the 
path with a Receiver’s book under his arm. Mark is 
arriving from Harbledown with a load of wood and vege- 
table produce. Bell Harry and all the rest of the vast 
building is shining white in the southern sun against a 
black leaden northern sky. We sang just now “In Jewry 
is God known, the shield, the sword and the battle ’— 
very well rendered. 


To the Same 
PRECINCTS, 9th December, 


I like our weather, the south wind always blows, and 
this morning at six, opening my windows, the dark soft air 
blew in quite warm. The Cathedral reared itself huge in 
the light of a low waning moon, and all the constellations 
looked as if they had wheeled over and were plunging 
westwards. A blackbird sang, perhaps the same “ Early 
bird, early bird,” that John Starr heard, for birds live 
long.t Deus, Deus meus, ad te de luce vigilo. 


To the Same 


PRECINCTS, 17th December. 


The morning is charming here—a south wind and bright 
ascending sun, which, as I write at 9.30, illuminates the 
whole Cathedral east and south. We have had many 
such mornings lately, and also beautiful clear evenings. 
Yesterday, at evensong, I observed the great west window 
of the nave’s south transept, which I can see from my 
seat, shining like pale amber in the gloom of the great 
church, and, coming out, saw the wide west clear as 
crystal, while the south wind was driving up the clouds in 
masses from the left. 


1 See the lines in Appendix. p- 324 
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To her Sister Catharine 
THE PRECINCTS, 20th December [1887]. 


Barbara wrote me a little word from Cavendish, and 
from the depths of her dear heart, full of love and admira- 
tion and sympathy. I do thank God for all the love that 
exists between us three sisters. I cannot remember the 
time when you were not a very part of myself, teasing and 
unjust as I often was, and Barbara was my first passion. 
When I was twelve years old, I think I would have died 
for her—sweet thing she was and is. 

I have not written lately, for sheer strength of circum- 
stances. Occupation is incessant, and also just now I 
cannot miss matins and evensong in the Cathedral. The 
stately mystical march of the Church must I follow, and 
follow in that place. So many things happen here within 
and without that I should impart were I with you, whether 
you cared to hear them or no, that I hardly know where 
to begin. You may be amused to hear that the middle 
and lower population of Canterbury have been much 
stirred by the reappearance of the Star of Bethlehem. 
The children all tell one that it may be seen, and that it 
has not been seen for hundreds of years before, and, 
indeed, the planet Venus may well beguile their fond 
imagination. She rises most fair and effulgent before 
daybreak, and remains hanging in the east till the sky is 
rosy with the light of the rising sun. The bright and 
morning star. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, St. Thomas’ Day, 21st December. 


This is the shortest day of the year—the very point of 
entrance of the deepest cavern of winter, and we really 
have arrived at it without feeling much of the hardships 
of the journey. No winter ever seems really very hard or 
long if we reach Christmas mildly. We have had a sharp 
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north wind these last two days, but bright sun and blue 
sky, and starlight nights, as the watchman has duly 
informed us. . . . Sarah Bernhardt’s immense gains are 
surprising. That an actress should make so much 
money seems rather to equalise things. The world cer- 
tainly pays good salaries, and He who said, My kingdom 
is not of this world, also pays His servants, but in quite 
other fashion. And I am sure that it is a fact that not 
one woman in a thousand envies Sarah or would change 
lots with her. Hardly would she excite a moment’s envy 
in a poor cottager or little maid-servant. Things are so 
much more equal than they appear. 


To Rosamond Stephen 


THE PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, Xmas Eve, 


My dear Rosamond—I do not know whether the ugly 
little tea-caddy with a sliding top will yet have reached 
you. It was chosen in a great hurry between the trains, 
and I have a decided impression of having sent a 
frightful object to be engraved with your pretty name. 
But I know that Rosamond will receive it kindly as 
a sign of tender remembrance on the part of her god- 
mother. 

I hear of your dancing at Eton, dancing on the very 
brink of womanhood, which is wonderful when I remember 
the tiny bright-eyed girl I first saw fresh landed from 
India. And I hear that you dance very well. And 
from another person that you learn very well, and 
from another that you talk very agreeably, and from 
another, a very small person, who appears to speak the 
exact truth, that “ Rosamond Stephen is such a kind girl.” 
All this news of you has reached me within the last week, 
and I feel that such a sweet god-daughter deserves more 
than an ugly caddy. So she shall have besides it her god- 
mother’s love and blessing and prayers, which last either 
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are worth nothing, or are worth more than all the gold 
and silver of this poor world. 


In December, 1887, my mother began to keep an 
irregular journal, and from time to time continued it 
until the spring of 1889. The following extracts are 
taken from the beginning of it. A very few more will be 
inserted later on. 


Extracts from Journal. 


Ist December.—On beginning a work. Far be it from 
me to will, and much less to undertake, anything whatso- 
ever in this mortal life that has not Thee, O my Lord and 
Master, for its first motor, promotor, centre and circum- 
ference. Thou art my all, both by what Thou art, and by 
what I am, by condition of nature, by election of under- 
standing, and by choice of determinate will. Accept then 
the total oblation of this which I am about to undertake, 
' for I protest that I expect and intend nothing in it but the 
performance of Thy Glory, the performance of my duty, 
and the carrying out of Thy most blessed will. 

Orate Dominum Jesum, ut mihi ignoscat, quia implere 
non potui quod volebam. 


3rd December.—Finished reading Pater’s Marius the 
Epicurean ; curious book, original and not original, some 
faint re-echo all through of the author’s early life and 
schooling at Canterbury. 


15th December.—Drove to Bishopsbourne.... The 
country as we drove along this afternoon looked wet and 
wild; heaps of brown leaves raked together and rotting. 
Big calves huddled under the trees. The streamlet swelled 
and running fast. Masses of drifting clouds in a yellow 


west sky. We are going down into the darkest caves of 
TE=—2 
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winter—there lies our road, where, two years ago, my 
Luce fainted by the way, chilled to death in that long six 
months’ winter of 1886. We had to leave her as Jacob 
left his darling wife. She died in the way and we had to 
journey on, as we do. 


17th December.—I thought to-day about the influence of 
the Cathedral on people living, as we do, close to it, and 
often in it. It is the influence of the actual building itself, 
quite apart from services, and more than services; Lucy 
soon felt this. I remember her saying, “‘ Mamma, it holds 
me, it is like a spell.” 


And some there are whom God hath set to dwell 
In such old places. 


This I find written in her little Apocrypha. They are 
dear John Starr’s words.! 


St. Stephen’s Day.—Lisa to dinner. She ran back 
across the deep snow at Io P.M. looking like a phantom. 
There is a peculiar effect about old buildings in snow. 
The silence, the muffled hurrying figures, the white mass 
half-disguising the buildings, the dim uncertain lights, all 
seem to obliterate the marks of the present time. The 
bell strikes eleven as I write, and I hear the watchman 
crying “ Past eleven o’clock, and a moonlight snowy 
night. All’s well.” Deo gratias, I reply in my heart of 
hearts, and still and always I think of my sweet Luce, so 
passionately loved and lamented. 


St. John’s Day.—Deep dazzling snow lying thick on 
earth and old buildings and bare trees.... Pretty 
ragged girl came to the door after breakfast with little 
pup in her arms. She made a pretty picture in the door 
with the winter background. Bernard will remember 
this. He looked at the child and spoke kindly, and 


1 See the lines in Appendix, P 326. 
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Agnes brought her tea. The girl’s look and manner, as 
simple as an Italian peasant, and yet only old civilisation 
can produce the type. 


New Year’s Eve.—It has just struck twelve on the last 
night of the year.... I had a pretty letter from Mrs. 
Harrison to-night. She always strikes the right chord 
with me. We and they understood each other and felt 
alike about a thousand things. The year is gone that 
took the Archdeacon, and young Loosemore, and young 
Edward Blore—all familiar faces in and about these old 
buildings where God hath set us to dwell. He only 
knows who will be here and who gone when this year 
also ends. Lord have mercy. 


gth January—E. M.to London. This is her last visit 
to our house before her voyage to Japan. May God bless 
her and reward her for all her service and long kindness 
to me and mine. I can truly say that I have no more 
faithful friend in the world than she is, nor is there any 
family where she is so loved and understood. 


25th January.—Cette petite figure pale comme la mort, 
avec ses gros yeux noirs et cette voix tremblante qui 
disait d’un accent navrant, “‘ c’est vous, vous seule que je 
ne sache pas quitter.” How much love, tenderness, and 
service have I and mine received from the faithful friend. 
If we never meet again here we shall meet elsewhere. 
May God bless and reward and keep her, and bring her 
home again. 


26th January.—West wind rose in the night. I have 
heard the wind and waves all day, as Luce and I did in 
the autumn of 1883, after Agnes sailed for India. The 
wind used to make me restless all day and night, tossing 
the branches of the little wild wood with a sound like the 
waves dashing. How long it seems since that autumn, 
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and yet it is only four and a half years. Ihave felt lowin 
soul all day. 


1st February.—At 2.30 to Cathedral. No one in Crypt. 
All the floor filled in again, except stonecoffin. Beautiful 
S.-W. light across the west portion of Crypt. I stayed 
for an Ave Mary in the Lady Chapel—all forlorn and 
deserted. Saw Canon Routledge taking people up to 
transept. Went into St. Anselm’s Chapel, and sat a little 
at the end of nave. All was perfectly empty and silent 
and beautiful, till a verger came clattering in at south 
door. 


Candlemas, 2nd February.—Early celebration with Agnes 
and Sophy. The altar beautiful with great arums and 
pampas grass. Such splendid tender lights behind the 
screen from the south-east rising sun and the stained 
windows. All that we need is more dignity, reverence 
and unity in the celebration of the mysteries. As it is, 
the place and the manner contradict each other. 


8th February— ... Afterwards I went to the Cathe- 
dral, and into Trinity Chapel while the choir sang, “ Lord, 
Thou hast searched me out.” I spent the time there till 
the light faded outside and everyone had left the church, 
and then went to the Crypt, and stayed a while in the 
beautiful desolate places. Then prayed for Michael at the 
gate of the Angels’ Chapel, and went home. 


29th February.—Snowstorms all afternoon. Agnes got 
out of the box my brother James’ old letters, and some of 
mine in 1858-61. Oh, the freshness of that time! Some 
of my mother’s letters also, one describing Alfred’s first 
return from India. My father’s emotion at meeting him 
in Paris. He was their darling son. Letters of my 
mother also about ——. How quiet she sleeps now; all 
that atan end. Eternal rest grant them, O Lord; and 
let perpetual light shine on them. 
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1st March. ... Went into St. Peter’s for quarter of 
an hour’s private prayer; considered the great question. 
Thought of my dream of the golden net... . 

... At 7.15 to St. Peter’s. Subwarden was very good 
on the pure in heart, following truth wherever it may 
lead. What he said struck in with my vein of thought. 


15th March.—Very fine day. With Agnes and Frances 
to Matins. Heard the Psalms very dimly. Thought 
much of my darling Luce while we sang the Psalm. I 
remember at this very time of the year holding her dear 
hand in mine while the Psalm was singing, on the morning 
we heard of little Edith Selfe’s death. We let our tears 
fall together. Now hers are wiped away, and mine still 
flow. 


27th March—Cold and damp. Fall of snow at night- 
fall. Mr. Reid to see me. Deafness better somewhat, 
but full of aches and pains in my poor ruinous body. 
This has been an idle day for me. Miss called. 
Voila tout. Tried to write letters but did not. Tired am 
I of all mortal things. When shall we flee as a bird unto 
the hill ? 


Vill 
LETTERS oF 1888 


To the Rev. William H. Bolton 


PRECINCTS, 11th January. 


IT was good of you to write me a letter full of kind and 
amusing things. Virgil is the only Latin poet I have 
ever read, and to me he is so incomparably beautiful 
(though I can compare him to no other) that I cannot 
think of him without emotion. His smooth, splendid 
verse enchanted me long ago. I can imagine nothing 
more tremendous in poetry than his Burning of Troy. 
All the horror and sadness and strife of human beings 
against their fate; all the confusions and uproar and 
despair of the world seem to be there, and behind it all 
the Numina Magna Detim adverse to Troy. And yet a 
point, a star of hope, in the steadfast, pious Aineas. 


To Francis Holland 
CANTERBURY, 37d February. 


It is bitterly cold here, colder than ever. Little —— 
creeps close to the fire but cannot keep warm. She is 
always scribbling, and her poetry runs upon la grande 
passion. Not that I believe love to be la grande passion. 
Other passions take a far more lasting holding of the 
human heart. Science, once she seizes, never lets go 
her slave, and ambition “that last infirmity of noble 
minds.” Go to St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday and tell 


me what you think of the new Reredos. You will also 
168 
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get an excellent sermon if Liddon or Holland’s “learned 
sock be on.” You ought to arrive before 3 P.M. a little. 


To the Same 
CANTERBURY, 4th February. 


I believe that if I were talking of you instead of to you 
I should say that you can produce stanzas, because you 
have the poetic temperament and are well trained mentally 
in that direction, and that some day, under press of true 
deep feeling, you might produce something very good in 
its kind—like Lockhart’s little poem liked by Carlyle, or 
Stanley’s one or two lovely things; and really that sort of 
jet of pure deep feeling, taking expression in a classically 
cultivated mind, is a great contribution to the general 
stock. But there is no doubt that composition in all the 
arts, as composition, injures the critical faculty. This is 
clearly seen even in great poets. They do not know 
when the fire is out. ... Iset the critical faculty higher 
than the power of writing even very pretty verses... . 
God bless you, my dearest boy, and prosper you and 
preserve your going out and coming in, now and ever. 


To the Same 


CANTERBURY, 237d February. 


You were quite right to go to Lady S ’s reception. 
If you are going to lead a London life, you had better go 
everywhere and see everyone that is worth seeing. The 
best London society is the best in the world, and it is 
something to see it. And besides one can always get out 
of society, but one cannot always get into it. Iam quite 
happy about you now that you are out of the gloomy 
little No. Io. 
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To Mrs. Sheppard’ 


Precincts, 12th March [1888]. 


. . . I knowtoo well that nameless sinking of the heart. 
I think it results from a fatigue of mind, but it is a real 
de profundis. Actual misfortune does not give it. It is 
the mortal languor of the natural man when one’s hold on 
the invisible is faint, and visible things are so clearly 
passing away. The bells give me the feeling as I write. 
But it forebodes nothing, dear Mrs. Sheppard. Good- 
night, and God bless you. 


To Bernard Holland 


CANTERBURY, 25th March. 


What are you doing this evening, my Bernard? Ihave 
been reading your “ Sir Justinian’ with pleasure and some 
admixture of pain. It strikes a chord in my heart, at least, 
and past voices reverberate, and sweet shapes and scenes 
flit by. 

I am still deaf and ill, and will not pretend to do more 
than send thee a salutation. To-morrow we enter into 
Holy Week, and into the nearer contemplation of suffering 
willingly borne. 

What a noble army certainly has followed the way of 
the Cross ! 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 27th March. 


I send you Mr. Scoones’ letter. I think that you will 
win—anyhow you have worked well, and if you do not 
get this I shall say, “It is plainly the will of God,” and 
shall know that you are destined for something else. You 


1 Wife of the late Dr. Sheppard, the well-known antiquary, then 
seneschal and librarian to Canterbury Cathedral. 
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will go to a service on Good Friday, I am sure, in remem- 
brance of the death and passion of our sweet Saviour, 
Christ, and will, with the whole of believing Christendom, 
make your communion on Easter morning in trust of our 
Resurrection to Life immortal. If my son does this, then 
is he close at my side though half the world lie between. 
You and Lionel are children of one font. I kissed the 
bright baptismal drops on his tender brow as well as on 
yours. Carry this note in your bag, or better still, carry 
my word in your mind to Porlock by the Sea. 


To the Same 


St. Leonarps, 7th April. 


It is very cold here, but I feel somewhat braced. Aunt 
Caroline and I have just come back from Holmhurst, 
where we have been taking tea with Mr. Augustus Hare. 
I really enjoyed this very much indeed. It is a house 
about the size and shape of Poynters, and stuffed full of 
pretty and interesting things. We rambled about it and 
saw a great many pictures, and heard a great many stories. 
He was very kind and agreeable, and I should like to 
spend a week there among his books and sketches. 


Extracts from Journal 


Hastines, Sunday, 8th April—To Christ Church for 
High Celebration and Matins and Sermon. Certainly this 
is a great development of the Anglican Liturgy. If this 
rite and the doctrine it presents is really ours, it is enough. 
But if itis not! I can find or hear no answer to one or 
two questions that are continually before me. I have just 
read in Miss Hare’s letters the following, which strikes 
me: ‘‘ The mistake of my life has been to take God’s gifts 
instead of himself.” 
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Monday, gth April._— 


Ecce sub vite 
Amoen4 Christi 
Ludit in pace 
Omnis Ecclesia tuta in horto ; 
Resurgens, Christe, 
Hortum florentis 
Paradisi tui 
Obstructum 

Diu reseras, 
Domine, 

Rex regum ! 


“Creatures were created by God for man, in order that 
they may aid him to attain his proper end. Thus, then, 
creatures are for us but means, as we have already said. 
What other consequence can be drawn from this truth 
except that we must accept all which leads us to our 
proper end, and reject all that keeps us from it; we must 
take that which carries us to God, and leave that which 
separates us from Him. 

‘Thus in all which takes place, in all that happens 
to me, I reflect before God. Yes, this trouble, this sick- 
ness, this act of obedience, this cross, it comes to me from 
the hand of God, it leads me to God. 

“Then I take it. On the contrary, this self-seeking, 
these memories, these affections, keep me from God. I 
leave, let go. 

‘* Désirer, la est la vie. 

“Dieu doit étre désiré, car désirer c’est cette tendence 
de l’4me qui attend, qui appelle, qui prie, et, comprenons 
le bien, prier c'est vouloir. Désirer, vouloir, prier—c’est 
donc la méme chose.” 


Tuesday, toth April—La messe, 7 A.M. Breakfasted 
alone in great parlour. Talk with M. M. Anastasie. 
Went round the schools at tr A.M. with her. Dined 
alone. Went into Church “ Notre Dame du bon Conseil.” 
Long talk with Mother Aloysius about her family history. 
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Reception of her sister Bertha, etc. Prayed long in 
chapel. Benediction. Bed, 9.30. 


Wednesday.—La messe, 7 A.M. Breakfasted alone. At 
8.15 took my leave of the kind mothers. 


To Bernard Holland 


THE PREcINCTs, Ioth April, 


Last night I dreamed of you so vividly that I awoke 
and struck a light, and looked at my watch, and found 
_ that ’twas but 11.30 P.M. This was at the convent at 
St. Leonards, where I went on Monday, and was most 
hospitably entertained till this morning. 

Among other rules, all lights are extinguished at 9.30, 
and this caused me to be dreaming of you before midnight. 
I dreamed only that you came and sat on the floor and 
leaned your head on my knee (this you do not out of 
dreamland) and told me in a trembling voice that you 
were ill and tired. What you said and what I replied was 
so vivid that when I awoke I got up and prayed for you, 
and not only to the Lord of life, but to His Mother and 
all the Saints, whose altars stand in the pretty adjoining 
church. Then I slept again, and this time I dreamed that 
Lucy, Agnes, and I were in our usual places in the 
Cathedral, and the office going forward, when the choir 
began to sing false, and the organ gave a wrong chord, 
and the music was ending in a harsh confusion, when 
Luce took up the strain in a note of thrilling sweetness, 
and sustained the melody till the choir recovered its foot- 
ing, and the congregation clapped and made loud applause, 
and I thought—who has ever been applauded here beside 
Luce? and awoke very cheerful. 

On Saturday Aunt Caroline and I drove over to see 
Augustus Hare, and had tea, and saw his house and all its 
interesting contents. Here he is really seen to advantage. 
It is a pretty, low-built house with a broad ivied verandah 
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running all round it. His sketches of Rome and Italy 
generally are exquisite. 

Rye and Winchelsea looked very pretty rising out of 
their campagna, as we steamed across it under a brilliant 
blue sky. Thousands of lambs, shining white, with their 
dowdy woolly mothers, and flights of sea-gulls gleaming 
like silver. Nothing else but the sluggish little river 
taking its time to the sea, and a sulky old fort in the 
distance. 

Extract from Journal 


Sunday, 15th April—Beautiful day. . . . This evening 
Lisa told Agnes of her great project.1 She has simply 
made the sacrifice while others stand considering. This 
determination on the part of Lisa in the midst of a year 
of marrying and giving in marriage touches and lifts one 
like a pure death, the thought, I mean, of a pure death— 
1.€., another life. 

To Mrs. Deacon 


CANTERBURY, 16th April, 


My dearest Mary—What terrible, overwhelming news 
Emily Buxton sends us this morning. I cannot believe 
it. It seems impossible that Mr. Arnold? is gone, gone 
in the moment of meeting, as he was hurrying back to 
meet, his little gay Lucy. 

All his kindness and goodness and genius, his general 
love and good-will, and his faithful and particular friend- 
ship rises up before me. I weep for him, and for his 
darlings left without him. The thought of their pain is 
almost intolerable. God alone knows what they must 
suffer, and that He does know is the one comfort and 
stand-by. What a journey for Nellie through the long 
night, and what an arrival. 

I wish that I could see you. I have not felt anything 
so much since I closed Lucy’s sweet eyes. You will be 


1 Of entering the Sisterhood of St. Peter’s, Kilburn, 
2 Matthew Arnold. 
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one with them in this great grief, and I do not like to 
imagine that you also are suffering. It is a great thing, 
however, to accompany a friend step by step through 
these dark places. It is the work of Christ and of His 
angels, weeping, strengthening, ministering. 

From pain to pain, from woe to woe, 


With bleeding heart and footsteps slow, 
To Calvary with Christ we go. 


These old words, from the Stations of the Cross, used to 
go drumming through my head, as I went down step by 
step with Lucy in my arms, to the very gate of death. 
These events are our Calvarys, our Crucifixions. How 
well Mrs. Arnold knows it. Her sweet, suffering, pale 
face is before me. Write me a word to say how all is 
with them, and with you. I feel much love to them all, 
but I can do nothing but pray for them, and that I will 
do as long as I live.—Your ever loving 
SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To Bernard Holland 
17th April. 

I daresay you have heard more by now. Mr. Arnold 
fell as he was walking towards the tramcar with his poor 
wife. She raised his dear head and cried out for brandy, 
but there was none, and none in the doctor’s house into 
which they carried him. 

Yes, the Emperor is dying.’ All these things cast the 
soul on God alone. We accept His gifts instead of 
Himself; hence our despairing tears. 


To Francis Holland 
CANTERBURY, 20th April, 


I think you had much better shut up all your books 
and take Sunday and Monday in the country. I feel sure 


1 The German Emperor Frederick, 
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og 

that it cannot be a good thing to go on working up to the 
last minute. Do take my advice and come down and 
have a good ride or a walk by the sea-shore—you will get 
a spring in your mind which will make you do everything 
better. ... You are twenty-three to-morrow. It seems to 
me a wonderful thing. Twenty-three springs have your 
eyes looked upon. It seems to me, however, much longer 
than that since you were born. Everything now seems 
to me so long ago. I do not know exactly why this is 
so. I will say nothing more, my darling boy. You know 
all my love for you. I turn away my thoughts from the 
Exam., because I feel as if my anxiety would add to 
yours. I wish that you were not anxious. 


To Miss Arnold-Forster 
CANTERBURY, 20th Abril. 


... Mr. Holland desires me to return to you with his 
love and thanks these stanzas on Arthur Stanley... How 
well the four last lines of stanza eight suit your dear 
uncle himself. I thought so when I first read them... . 
My dear Frances, how people suffer! What a crucifixion 
this life is! I have been reading Gordon’s letters to his 
sister; his clear faith, and insight, and light touch on life 
are very helpful and animating. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, oth May, 
You may think how pleased we are. Agnes flew out 
into the clear dusk of the Precincts ten minutes ago where 
I was walking with a party of High School girls and little 
, and gave me your telegram.’ I lifted up my heart 
and opened it, and there was just light enough to read 


1 Matthew Arnold’s poem. 
2 As to success in an Examination. 
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your two words. Is not success a strange quiet feeling ? 
Things seem to fall into another perspective as soon as 
one has what one wants. 


To Bernard Holland 


CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK, Ist June. 


I wonder if you are meditating any serious measure 
while you are yachting, or whether you are wholly given 
to the winds and waves... . 

. .. I came here on Wednesday, and yesterday made 
a long excursion with Aunt Cathy to see churches— Bures, 
Nayland, Wissington, Stoke, Kersey, Gifford’s Hall (which 
still belongs to the Mannocks, who held it 400 years ago), 
Boxford, and Assington. The country is rich and well- 
watered, and the villages all look prosperous. The children 
all well shod and plump. The smell of the bean-fields 
delicious—‘‘ the smell of a field which the Lord hath 
blessed,”’ the pastures all gold and silver, the copse woods 
crimson and blue with bluebells and sweet campion, 
immense tufts of laylocks peeping over all old walls and 
out of all old gateways. Gifford’s Hall is a wonderful old 
house lying buried in tall pastures and beech, a long old 
small avenue of elms running to it and out of it. The 
laylocks in full bloom blowing about the fine old red 
gateway of the little quadrangle. 

These are just the sort of places mentioned in John 
Gerard’s Life and Edward Campion’s. I wish that you 
had come down here instead of yachting. 


To Francis Holland 


CAVENDISH, 4th June. 


I should so much like you to see a beautiful old house 
called Gifford’s Hall near here. Aunt Cathy and I went 
by train last week to Bures, and drove thence to see a 
number of churches. At Stoke-by-Nayland there is a 


I2 
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splendid church, and in a side chapel the fair alabaster 
monument of Sir Gilbert Mannock. Further on, at the 
bottom of a green chase, and standing knee-deep in 
waving pastures and lilacs blowing about the old doors 
and windows, we came upon the ancient Hall—a red 
brick gateway, and within a small old quadrangle. All 
was perfectly silent, but, as we looked through the tall 
arch, we saw the figure of a young girl flying past the 
long low window in the upper story. The place still 
belongs to the Mannocks, but is let to the Arnolds. 


Extracts from Journal 


Wednesday, 6th June——Canterbury is a beautiful place 
to return to, but oh! for a little more leisure. ‘‘ Que 
rien ne te trouble. Que rien ne t’effraie! Tout passe. 
Dieu ne change jamais. Tout réussit a la patience. 
Rien ne manque a qui posséde Dieu. Dieu seul suffit.” 
St. Theresa. 


29th June.\—Bishop of Minnesota staying with us; also 
Bishop of Grahamstown and Bishop Bickersteth of Japan. 
The first of these three is one of the most striking persons 
I have ever seen. 


30th June.—Fine morning. Large luncheon party from 
12.30 to 2 P.M. Knutsfords by special train with the mass 
of Messeigneurs. Reception of Bishops by the Primate in 
the Cathedral a very fine sight. 


To the Lady Knutsford 


CANTERBURY, July. 

. . . It was so good of you to come here, and I was so 
sorry to see you go. Iam sure that, if you are right and 
that the measure of affection is to be taken in the absence 
of friends—I am sure, then, that I must adore you, such 


1 The Bishops of the Lambeth Conference were at Canterbury. 
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a charming and interesting figure of you shapes itself ever 
in my mind. 

All the things I left unsaid seem so much more im- 
portant than anything I said to you. What a large part 
of oneself are the things unsaid and undone.—Ever, in 
s@cula seculorum, affectionately yours, 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To Bernard Holland 
THE Lopeg, oth July. 


I am always so sorry to see you go. Everything that 
you like I like, and my pleasure is always doubled by 
your presence. It was in this part of the world that we 
began to be friends, and hereabouts we shall probably end, 
only, I hope, to begin elsewhere. What I write to you 
about at this moment is merely to say how pretty it is to 
sit at my window and watch the two mowers who began 
at eleven o’clock on the other side of the terrace fence, 
and are now just finishing their seventh swathe. At 
twelve they stopped, ate and drank just this side of the 
Bigarreaus,! and then lay in the sun by the old orchard 
gate on their faces like dead men for an hour. Then they 
rose and silently resumed their scythes, bowing their 
strong backs to the rhythmical toil. They are good 
bearded creatures, and keep on. The seventh swathe is 
just in a line with the Bigarreaus. Now the short mower 
is beginning the eighth, and I see his straw hat and red 
handkerchief at his belt moving under the low boughs. 
Chaney, with a foolish expression of authority, is ad- 
vancing with more beer. The wind has gone to the south- 
west and is blowing the elms about. All the hop-oasts 
are testifying to the truth of this statement. There is 
something fascinating in watching the ridges of grass fall. 
Do you remember the wonderful chapter in Tolstoi where 
Levine mows with the mowers ? 


1 Cherry-trees so called. 
12—2 
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To the Same 
Tue LonceE, 13th July, 

We have such a splendid morning after the cold whirl- 
ing storms of yesterday and the day before. The dashing 
rain, and waving elm branches, and scattered roses, and 
sodden earth made a most melancholy picture. Now the 
sun is come rejoicing out of his chamber, and is running 
his course like a giant, and all is warm and tranquil and 
fragrant. The haymakers, who will presently be reinforced 
by the maids, are raking the long swathes into lines at 
right angles with the garden fence. The mowers are 
bending to their work at the top of the hill by the firs, and 
the air is full of humming and singing. All the storm is 
over and forgotten. . . . I have read but little as yet of 
sweet Dorothy Osborne. What an odd thing it is that 
there should not be more letters like those. I suspect 
that thousands of collections of family letters have been 
burnt in past times, exactly as Mrs. Harrison burnt the 
mass of the Archdeacon’s correspondence to save herself 
the trouble of looking through and sorting out. Itisa 
pity, but one sees how it comes about." 


To the Same 
THE LonpcE, 17th July. 
We have just come to the end of a long fine summer 
day. Yesterday the rain kept off, and, towards midday, 
the wind rose, so that the hay dried fairly well, and the 
afternoon was very fine. This morning I woke at 4.30 to 
the diabolic cries and clapper of the child whom we have 
hired to drive the birds from the cherries. You never 
heard such a child. We have fed him twice from our 
own table to-day in order to keep him quiet, but he begins 
again more than ever. We can hardly hear ourselves 
1 My mother, calling on the excellent Mrs. Harrison soon after the 
Archdeacon’s death, found her tossing packets of letters into the fire. 


‘“‘ These are from Mr. Gladstone, these are from Archdeacon Manning, 
these from Dr. Pusey,’’ etc. 
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speak. The birds make angry retorting whistles and 
squeakings from the elms. Agnes and I have been gather- 
ing black currants; they are as big as grapes, nearly. At 
12.30 Ida Field and her mother appeared to lunch, and 
early in the afternoon Lisa drove up with a friend, then 
Canon Routledge, and then B. Battye. So the yard was 
full of vehicles; quite a garden party. We gathered 
cherries and strawberries, and carried our tea into the 
hayfield, near the old Bigarreaus; everyone seemed to 
enjoy it. After the company was gone, we resumed our 
currant-gathering, and old Hearn made himself neat, and 
came up to converse, and to propose a bargain for our 
*‘surplus fruit.” Three half-pence a pound is the market 
price of cherries. The French people say that fruit is 
much cheaper here than in France. MHearn’s outline 
against the sky, as he stood on the highest point of the 
garden path, was very finely curved. There was a glow 
in the west which set it off. 


To the Same 
THE LonceE, 20th July. 


I am glad that Gordon had his wish, but then he goes 
as close up to the line that lies between life and death as 
a soul can live. The clause in the Litany really means 
*sudden”’ in the sense of “unprepared” death, or unforti- 
fied by the Sacraments, but I think that in the Latin it 
runs ‘“‘A morte perpetua libera nos, Domine.” The 
thought of Gordon is so sweet to my mind; and still I 
think his desertion the worst stain on that Government, 
and the endeavour to lessen in the eyes of the people the 
brightness of his glory the worst thing the Liberals allowed 
themselves to do. It was all so false. Gordon with his 
pure eyes saw it all, and disdained it, but forgave it. 

On Tuesday Agnes drove me to Goodnestone and 
Graveney. We came back through the hamlets and 
superb orchards that cluster at the foot of the hill between 
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the sea marsh and the London road. It is all really 
beautiful, and unlike, both in its wildness and in its 
cultivation, the ordinary English rural scenery. Troops 
of sturdy children were making their way from school to 
the old doors of their old homes, calling to one another, 
and scattering over the bye-paths that run everywhere 
through the gardens and orchards as they do in Italy. 


To Francis Holland 
THE LopGE, 26th July. 


I have ended Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, and 
think that I understand Charles Lamb’s feeling about the 
book and its author. Her description of herself and her 
own bringing up at the end of the book is very good. It 
is a pleasure to read of a singular person, who felt herself 
to be singular, and singularly blessed, and who watched 
her own life and its adventures and developments. There 
is more than enough of such introspection nowadays, but 
in former times it was rare. The charm of Montaigne 
chiefly consists in his account of himself—what he did, 
thought, read and wrote, and in his way of tracing back 
to the fountain head all that he observed in himself. And 
there is much of this in Charles Lamb also—don’t you 
think so ? 

Now I am entirely engrossed in Shelley’s charming 
letters. The force of language can go no farther than in 
some of his descriptions. I read slowly and savour every 
page, as the French say. Will you get for me from the 
London library Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe, or, if that 
is “out,” any one of Parkman’s books except Frontenac, 
which I read at Milford ? 


To Miss Arnold-Forster 


HaRBLEDOWN, 30th July. 


. .. The story of the doll does please me. It came 
like a fresh little voice out of the past, and though, as I 
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we all were in your pretty house. I seem to remember 
every flower in the border round the house, and the fair 
mountains all about, and the Rotha brimming to his 
banks, and flying and gleaming like a swift silver smoke. 
How all these things must speak to your mother and your 
aunt ! 

To Mrs. Sheppard 


THE LopGE, HARBLEDOWN, Ioth August. 


. . - I send you a few more rosebuds and some common 
things besides. You will please to receive them with that 
silence which is the privilege of friendship. It isa little 
pleasure for me to gather flowers after breakfast on a fine 
morning when I ought to be doing something else, and 
the satin of the sweet-pea in the morning sun is so lovely. 
The cistuses that I brought from Surrey have just begun 
to flower. They seeded themselves there in every direc- 
tion, and there was a hedge or row of them five or six feet 
high. You know the cistus buds come out beautifully in 
a room. I used to have a large branch in my bedroom, 
the window of which there, as here, looked ‘‘right against 
the eastern gate, where the great sun begins his state,” 
and I have seen the petals unfold their tender crumpled 
whiteness, and the aromatic smell of their leaves on a 
warm autumn day is delicious. 


To the Rev. W. H. Bolton 


Tue LopGeE, August 11th. 


. . . Certainly the Gospel shows us as with a finger 
higher and deeper things than family life. Christ shows 
us an obedience and a self-sacrifice and a laborious toil 
and love far beyond what is found in family life. God, 
our Country, our Family,—this surely we are taught is the 
right order, and to this, I believe, will those first and most 
eagerly agree who have known most perfectly deep and 
true family affection. 
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To E. M. (in Japan) 


THE LonpcE, 15th August. 


. . . I send you a note of , which will make you 
see where I am as to a subject of the deepest importance. 
I don’t want to write about it, and, if you were at home, 
darling E. M., my dearest and most faithful friend, I 
should not speak to you of it. I Aave nothing to say, but 
if things are made clear to me I shall act, be the cost what 
it may. And it is no light thing to take one’s life and all 
that one has, and cast it, as it were, into the deep, and to 
turn, old and solitary, into a life which makes the greatest 
demands upon the human soul. Do not make a trouble 
of my trouble; the time is short, and the only thing to 
live for is the will of God. You once said to me in reply 
to a question of mine, ‘‘I should never speak to you 
again,’ and so has said another person, or as good as said 
it. But I shall not mind if you never speak to me—you 
would not refuse to embrace your poor friend, and that 
would be enough. . . . How often August has found me 
thus alone—the warm summer wind filling the quiet house, 
and bringing in all manner of rich scents and soft country 
sounds. The children have set up doves and guinea-pigs 
again. This is Bernard, who for ever recurs to the pleasures 
of his childhood. It is just about this time two years ago, 
my E. M., that you were with us at Canterbury, and for 
the last time your Lucy threw her arms about your neck, 
and you kissed her pale cheeks and brow. Often and 

often I think that were you and Agnes and Lucy with me 
in Paradise the joy would be too great—it is too great to 
imagine. There are other dear, dear souls of yours and 
mine, but somehow my dream is of just this.—Ever, my 
own dear loved friend, yours till death and after, 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 
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To Canon Routledge 


THE LopGE, HarBLEDown, 31st August. 


. . . I have not a scrap of Canterbury news for you, for 
I never go down the hill, and nothing happens up here 
but sunrise and sunset, rain and shine. The roses pass, 
and the dahlias and fuchsias and Michaelmas daisies come 
on. The hops are hanging in green garlands, and the 
corn is in the sheaf. All things are as they were when we 
first came up to this place two years ago. 

My brother, Alfred Lyall, with his wife and daughter, 
are occupying our house in the Precincts, and this is a 
great pleasure, for we meet often. He was such a bright 
merry youth thirty-three years ago, when he left Harble- 
down for India, and now he is quite white, nothing young 
about him but his dear blue eyes. He has always been 
almost my greatest friend. 

Bernard has been in the North, walking through the 
Walter Scott country, and ending with a few days’ visit 
to his strange but dear friend Rainier M‘Queen, who is at 
Braxfield, a pretty place near the Falls of the Clyde. He 
says that he walked roo miles in five days and enjoyed it 
very much. . . . Give my love to sweet Elfie. 


Extracts from Journal 


HARBLEDOWN, Saturday, st September.—I looked out of 
my window about 3 A.M. this morning, and saw the won- 
drous brightness of the moon waned to a crescent boat, 
and riding high in the south. Orion brilliant, and the 
Great Bear wheeled about and plunging towards the 
fringe of the dark northern woods. This has been a lovely 
autumn day, a fine light mist hanging about, and a warm 


sun. 


Sunday, 2nd September.—We all drove over to Godmer- 
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sham for Baie p service. All looked so lovely and 
unchanged. 


Green swell the hills, the woods wave fresh as ever.’ 


Godmersham, as one comes down the slope from the 
Temple woods towards the post-office, making always 
the same effect. It is a sort of peculiar untouched soft 
beauty. Something in itself entire and perfect, like a 
pearl; and there lies my pearl, my lost pearl; and, away 
south-west of London, against the south side of another 
chancel wall, lies my sweet Alfred. The thought of St. 
Lawrence, his martyrdom, his bliss, his possible power of 
intercession came overpoweringly into my mind as I knelt 
at the end of the Communion office.” 


Monday, 3rd September.—This is the second anniversary 
of Lucy’s death. Day of grief and mourning for us—for 
her, sweet soul, the beginning of everlasting joy. 


Monday, 1oth September.—Fine day. At 7 A.M. in the 
hop-gardens with Bernard. Everything so fresh and 
lovely, and such a soft multitudinous sound of women’s 
voices coming up from the steep sloping grounds. 


To Francis Holland 
HarBLepown, 18th September, 


I remember my one flying sight of Isola Bella, with the 
mountains beyond. I felt a passionate desire to remain 
on the lake and to visit those isles, but we pushed on over 
the pretty low hills and down upon Milan. The beauty 
and prosperity of Milan, Florence, and (perhaps) Turin, 
take one by surprise. Bernard says that the Swiss hotels 
are generally the once and civilest. We were horribly 
fleeced at Turin. . . . The Italians are not at all honest 


1 A line from some verses written about Godmersham by her father, pat 
2 Godmersham Church is dedicated to St. Lawrence, 
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and truthful, which I suppose the Romans were; at least 
I think that Gibbon says that in the matter of truth the 
English more resembled them than any other nation does. 


To the Same 
THE LopGe, 19th September. 


Your description of Sirmione made my tears flow. I 
don’t quite know what touches me so much unless it be 
the thought of my young son looking upon that ancient 
beauty, as so many young and ardent souls have looked 
before, gazing and gazing, but unable to grasp the whole 
of its perfection. What a priceless gift it is, my Frank, 
to be able to feel the deep living loveliness of nature and 
art. I do so rejoice in your joy, and I am glad that you 
can travel alone; some people can’t. Everything in Italy 
attracted me. The scenery, people, art, and religion, for 
that religion, with all that can be said against it, is the 
one religion to me—and I shall go a stranger all the days 
of my life im hac lacrymarum valle unless I find my way 
into it. . . . Besides al] the pleasure to me and others, 
letters are by far the best form of journal, particularly 
when they are written to the mother who bare you, who 
nursed you, and taught you, and loved you and loves you 
with passionate tenderness. 


To her Sister Catharine 


Tue LopcE, HarBLEDOWN, 20th September. 


My dearest Cathy—While I write, you, I suppose, 
are rattling through the soft-folded Kentish landscape 
towards London, with your dear heart and head full of 
the girl you have left behind you—and no sweeter girl was 
ever left behind than our young Evelina Mary.’ I was 
very glad that they all came up last night; we had a 
soberly cheerful evening. Frank talked on the sofa a long 


1 Sir Alfred Lyall’s daughter. 
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time with John Miller, I on the settee with Cora, and the 
six young people sat about the wood fire chattering and 
laughing, Evelina in the midst, on a cushion, looking in 
her pale peach dress and pearls like a Grecian nymph, the 
firelight glancing on her fair throat and long arms, while 
her little head turned from side to side as she looked up 
to smile or reply to the group around. I wished that the 
two other young men, and you and Robert, and Sir Alfred, 
had been there. Cora was very bright, and began to say 
how she remembered how we all were when she first came 
to Harbledown. How we all would “stand and talk and 
laugh about nothing, just like those children there,” and 
how my mother could not get people to go to bed, nor to 
come down in the morning. 

At 10.30 they went off—many embraces in the little 
Hall, and again on the steps outside under the white 
shining harvest moon, which had taken the place of the 
golden sunlight, in which I saw you turn the same corner 
a few hours before. Evelina said that she had enjoyed the 
drive with you, and indeed I daresay that her thoughts 
will often recur to it. That terrace between the roads 
affords a noble prospect. 

I have had a letter from Barbara in which she said that 
she and Bob had had ‘‘ a most delightful visit” to Caven- 
dish, and then a delicious excursion to Norwich, and a day 
at Ely. It is so very nice that Bob is friendly disposed 
towards the family. This need not have been, and it isa 
gift to be thankful for.—Ever my only Cath, your loving 
sister. 


To the Rev. W. H. Bolton ° 


HARBLEDOWN LopGE, 25th September. 


I have read the paper! through several times and with 
much profit and pleasure. I think that it is the reverse of 
“poor.” It is full, solid, and clear. I should like to talk 


1 A paper on the Athanasian Creed, written in reply to a Latitudinarian 
clergyman. 
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with you about it, or rather to hear you talk. Some parts 
of the paper I particularly appreciate. 

With regard to Mr. , 1 am sure that you would find 
that, if you brought your controversy with him to a plain 
issue, it would be brought to a speedy end. You and he 
do not agree in first principles, and therefore really have 
no common ground. You will find that you differ from 
him in the belief in the existence of God. So from what 
can you start? Newman says something to this effect— 
We need not dispute; we need not prove; we need but 
define. At all events let us if possible do this first of all; 
and then see who are left for us to dispute with, what is 
left for us to prove. 

Controversy in this age does not lie between the angels 
of heaven on the one side and the powers of evil on the 
other; but it is a sort of night battle, where each fights 
for himself, and friend and foe stand together. I think 
that is so true about going on defining instead of disputing. 

I like all that you say in the beginning of your paper 
‘about the first business of the Christian being to hold the 
Catholic Faith. Certainly the ordinary difficulty felt about 
the Athanasian Creed is that people don’t understand that 
it applies simply to Christians whose first business it is to 
hold the Catholic Faith; and then I think they imagine 
that the whole creed is a sort of call upon their Reason, 
and not their Faith, and that it fails of its object. 


To her Sister Catharine 


THE LopaeE, 1st October. 


. .. All the hops are gathered, but the oasts are still 
busy, and the piercing fragrance fills the sharp moving air. 
If you walk in the woods after sunset you meet the 
labourers in the dear little paths making their way back 
to Rough Common or Blean, carrying tools and faggots, 
and bags of apples, wildish-looking bearded men with 
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bright eyes. The hop-waggons go creaking by day and 
night, and the plough is busy on all the sloping corn-fields 
by Petite France and Densted. 


To Bernard Holland 


Tue Lopce, HARBLEDOWN, 37d October. 


We have had bitter cold weather since you left, and 
have begun morning fires. Yesterday was excessively cold 
and gloomy. Agnes and I gathered all the scarlet and 
white dahlias in Mount’s piece, and took them into Canter- 
bury for the churches. This was in anticipation of the 
frost, and we were right. This morning all the plants are 
drooping under the icy touch laid on them last night. At 
6 A.M. I looked out of my window and saw the sun rising 
well south of east ; in a lovely barred and flecked sky, but 
the whole earth white with hoar frost, and a pale blue 
mist floating behind the hop-oast and all across the valley. 
The horizon clear against a clear whiteness. A blue mist 
was also rolling up the hill behind the park elms. Chaney 
is exercised by a delay in putting up the greenhouses, 
Mount has not worked for two days, and all Chaney’s 
plants are unhoused. Old Potts has cut down, and bound 
together for burning, the two apple-trees, and pruned the 
third. When I went out to speak to him after you had 
gone on Monday, he was recovering the wounded roots 
and said: “I humbly beg your pardon, ma’am; I thought 
I was doing right in having of her down. I'll take and 
cover her up and comfort her a bit, and, by the blessings, 
let’s hope she’ll take no harm.” I do not look upon these 
people as rude. I gave the old man a jug of Irish stew at 
night, with which he made his way home through the dim 
woods to Rough Common, where he has an old wife with 
a bad leg. He is now engaged in planting the young 
trees. He remembers your grandfather and grandmother 
very well, but has nothing at all to remark about them, 
except that he “‘can see Muster Lyall coming along the 
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road plain enough.” Yesterday I lunched in the Precincts 
and had a long talk with Uncle Alfred.!. He is a person 
from whom one can differ without a shade of bitterness. 
He does so like the study, and particularly my room, and 
says that he shall be so sorry to go. He wants to write 
about Warren Hastings. Mr. Reeve has asked him for an 
article, and he means to write it; but meanwhile “can’t 
help reading about the agnosticism of the third century.” 
This comes from the repugnance to decisive action that 
lies in the Lyall disposition. 


To the Same 


THE LopGE, October. 


is here, nice and clever but rather dry, advocating 
cremation and prayer-book reform, etc., etc., not at all 
*‘retrogressive.” She has missed something which would 
have made her perfect. Perhaps she has never drunk of 
the fair fountain of religious truth—Catholic truth, the 
only true “‘ waters of Jouvence,” and which lie away 
behind suffering and isolation of spirit; and so strait 
and narrow is that path that few there be (comparatively) 
that find it. But she is a dear person, and dutiful and 
generous. 

We had a piercing cold wind yesterday and to-day also. 
It abated towards evening, and I walked up the park to 
superintend my path. Old Potts is a good workman, and 
reached the rise of the hill before sunset. It shall be 
called ‘‘ Potts’ path.” 

Then we walked round the meadows and entered your 
walk, and went by the way that we went with Margaret 
and Dorothy, through the dim tranquillity of the woods, 
and by the moist cart track, and out upon the right of 
way; when we saw all the little valley alight with the 


1 Sir Alfred Lyall, then occupying for a space our house at Canterbury. 
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bine and bush burning, the blue smoke hanging in the 
air, the red-glow of the after-sunset, and a lovely crescent 
moon. 


To Francis Holland 
Fox WARREN, 24th October. 


This country is looking at its best. When the white 
morning mists roll away, the colour, the dryness, and the 
warmth of the whole district make themselves felt. Yes- 
terday at 3 P.M. I was set down at the gate of the little 
Hatchford Park. I went to the churchyard and then into 
the church, which is always open. Then I went to 
Poynters, and, finding the house empty, I sat a long time 
in the sunny verandah reading Mr. Arnold’s poems and 
waiting for my friend to return. This she did, but only 
in time to give me a cup of tea and a quarter hour’s talk. 
Then I walked home down the lane, and across Chattley, 
and in again under the dry warm woods—all was dark, 
and soft, and silent, and I thought of many things—of my 
own young days in those places, and of your sweet child- 
hood. I looked back upon the long road I had travelled, 
and forward to the short way that yet remains, and to the 
narrow door through which we must pass alone, one by 
one. What a mystery it all is! 


To the Same 


CAVENDISH Rectory, 29th October. 


You cannot think what pleasure your last letter gave 
me. There is something very delightful in a true corre- 
spondence. I take the greatest care of all that you write 
—and some day you will have your letters back—and will 
recall vividly what you and I were thinking and feeling in 
the mild autumn days of the year 1888. Here the country 
still looks pretty. The elms are the purest pale gold, and 
the pear and cherry trees burning red. Something in the 
air and look of things reminds me of Cambridge. I wish 
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you were there under the clock and opposite the plashing 
fountain, and then I could go and see you and walk with 
you down that avenue, and see the yellow leaves flying 
across the gray buildings, and hear the soft chimes. But 
your image is gone from those old courts like the leaves 
ofa past autumn. ‘“ Dies mei sicut umbra declinaverunt, 
tu autem idem ipse es et anni tui non deficient,” says 
King David. . . . How dear you all are to me God alone 
knows; and there is Lucy, who died here, and who lives 
to God, and with her I think that some of us died to 
some things, and with her we more live to God than had 
she been still with us. What an unspeakable hope I 
carry in my heart that some day—no, not some day, but 
when all days are gone—I may be able to say, Here am I 
and the children Thou gavest me. Montaigne is right, 
but there is more behind. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
CAVENDISH RECTORY, SUFFOLK, 29th October. 


. . . George Mount and his rose-garden make one of 
the hidden beauties of our metropolitical city. I should 
like to talk to you about him some day. I shall be so 
glad to have the dear Ophirco rose. 

My sister and I were saying yesterday what a sort of 
worship one feels towards perfect flowers, and how far we 
ought to indulge it. We found a beautiful passage in one 
of the Fathers, commenting upon the garden of Paradise, 
and commending that pursuit of gardening, commending 
and recommending. This was comforting, but, as Cathy 
Petre remarked, perhaps he was just himself a lover of his 
garden. Certainly adore is the word that suits the sensa- 
tion one has at times with regard to flowers. 

But the gardens are now all wreck and ruin, and with 
what delight, and hope, and faith, and love people are set- 
ing in their buds, dividing their perennials, and sheltering 
their darlings from the winter winds and frosts. 

13 
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To Bernard Holland 


THE LopceE, All Souls’ Day. 


. . » Yes, Sir James Stephen strikes as hard for a friend 
as he would against a foe. There is no one like him, and 
if ever I live to hear of his death I shall feel the pain while 
I breathe. And I believe that so just and true a man 
cannot but be pleasing in the sight of the God of strength 
and justice; in short, just as he is, I am very much 
attached to him, or to my idea of him. 


To her Sister Catharine 


CANTERBURY, 6th November. 


I shall never forget how kind, how angelically kind you 
have been, and are to me. It did me very much good to 
talk it all out with you. I have felt better and clearer 
ever since. I did read that letter in the Church Times. 
I daresay that many things strike converts disagreeably. 
There are plenty of things which I discern far off, and 
which it seems to me would always strike me disagreeably, 
and many practices and some doctrines I think I should 
be almost dead to. 

Agnes and her father came down here from the Lodge 
early yesterday morning. I spent the morning in arrang- 
ing books and drawers, and then took a walk with young 
Frank round the damp fields, and through some of the 
wood paths; filled a basket with brown and yellow 
bracken, and monthly roses, and chrysanthemums; took 
a cup of tea in the darkening sitting-room, and then drew 
quietly down into the old city for the winter, and for what- 
ever the winter may bring. Long and fervently I prayed 
- in the silent house before I came out of it, as I used always 
to do before leaving little Fox Holm. 

I cannot let Mr. Furse come down. It would, as you 
say, be good, and yet I cannot make up my mind to accept 
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his offer—but I will go and see him before I take my final 
steps.) ays 

There is a great va et vient all day here because to- 
morrow and Thursday there is a bazaar for St. Peter’s and 
St. Mary’s, Stodmarsh. A great many odd things happen, 
and people come out strictly in character. It would very 
much amuse Sophy, and I wish she were here. If it were 
not for my immense preoccupation, I should be amused. 
It is bitterly cold, the wind like ice as one crosses the 
Oaks. The Cathedral warm and beautiful, and the psalms 
like songs of Zion. How lovely they seemed to me to-day, 
and how full of teaching the lessons, and how noble the 
evensong, I cannot express. 


To Miss Mason 
PRECINCTS, Advent Sunday. 


.. . Iam so glad to get into Advent. Far off down 
the darkening ways we can see the lights of Bethlehem 
shine. We are deep in snow here. Roofs, and trees, and 
bells, and old ivied walls, from which the fluffy half-starved 
birds noiselessly alight on the frozen ground. The clock 
has just stuck fast, likewise the weathercocks. 


To the Same 
THE Precincts, 7th November. 


Your Sunday letter caught me on the wing, and 
yesterday I was too busy to reply. We are plunged 
into all the horrors of a double bazaar, and, until this 
is over, neither our time, nor our house, nor our hands 
are our own. Coming back into Canterbury is incom- 
parably more arduous than our old return to London used 
to be. There is a sort of luxury in the first few weeks in 
London, a tacit agreement on the part of one’s friends to 
ignore your return, and to conceal their own. But here 


everyone rushes at you at once presenting threads, and 
13—2 
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requiring you to take them up and to fall to work. But 
there the threads may lie; if I drop my Epiphany Guild- 
thread, I will take up none other. I wrote to Canon 
Furse a week ago and asked him to decide for me, and he 
writes back clearly and without the smallest hesitation 
that I had better give up the headship of the Guild.!. So 
that is done, and with all my heart I beg that you will 
forgive me for going against your opinion, and that you 
will continue to regard me friendly, for I must always 
love you. Never in all my pilgrimage have I found in 
anyone more generous affection and ready and intelligent 
service to a cause in hand than I have in you, and now I 
will stand aside and see what you do, and everything that 
you can tell me will be of the greatest interest to me. 
Canon Furse wrote most kindly. He says that he does 
not in the least wish to give up the Guild Wardenship (I 
sounded him as to this), but that he would always “‘ without 
the smallest jealousy give up in favour of dear Scott 
Holland, whom I love.’”—Ever am I, dear Agnes, your 
affectionate and grateful friend, S1BYL HOLLAND. 


To Francis Holland 
PRECINCTs, 10th November. 


I am glad you are at Wherstead; write me word thence. 
We have sun this morning after a week of piercing wind 
blowing under a gray sky. I hope you will have a fine 
Sunday, and will see the sun shining on the Orwell, and 
the last yellow leaves of the elms in the park; for I 
imagine a park with elms. ... There is really much 
more in the ordinary person than meets the eye. I have 
often been surprised at what very commonplace (seeming) 
persons can receive and give out if anyone gives them the 
lead, and the ‘“‘fine gentleman” or fine lady is often at 
bottom a very simple person, who is really rather dejected 
for the want of other gifts. 


1 On account of her doubts as to Anglicanism, 
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To the Same 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 18th November. 


G. C. P. is in a sarcastic vein, but is completely estab- 
lished here, au premier, with plenty of books, and all the 
sun that shines, and a fine sea rolling up just across the 
road. The only persons I know within reach are —— 
and my friends at the old convent, but I shall not go to 
look for any of them. This large gay place, with its 
broad white pavement and bright shops, and plenty of 
good-looking people about, is very pleasant after the dark, 
sticky little Canterbury streets, but I shall go back to- 
morrow night. I am going to read Montaigne. I like 
reading after you; and perhaps his esprit positif will be 
bracing. 

To the Same 


CANTERBURY, 237d November. 


I think that in reading the classic authors it must repay 
you from every point of view to read slowly and to master 
the whole idea. I wish that I had had a classical educa- 
tion. It really would not have been thrown away. Il 
should have taken delight in Greek and Latin.... I 
went down with Mr. ——, and we talked over his sermon. 
’Twas Browning’s Ben Ezra that he read at the end. He 
owned to having felt a little discomfited by an elderly 
gentleman walking out half-way through the poem. 
*‘ Didn’t go to church to hear Browning,” I am sure he 
will have said. | 


Extract from Journal 


PRECINCTS, 26th November.—On the whole the summer 
and autumn have been wet and cold, but I think that I 
am less sensitive than I was to the influence of the 
weather. Partly it is my constant preoccupation of mind 
that shelters me. ... I have given up the Institute, the 
Middle Schools, and the teaching of the Blues. Also I 
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have given up the Epiphany Guild. This has been very 
painful in many ways ... but itis done. I continue to 
go to the Warden’s lectures, and the daily service at the 
Cathedral is dearer to me than ever. I feel an extreme 
tenderness to all my friends ; every common person seems 
so dear to me. E. M. has written twice since she knew 
my intentions. Once very severe, once passionately 
tender.... On Friday evening in last week poor 
Meredith died after sixty-seven hours of incessant convul- 
sion. I was a long time in the room on Thursday morn- 
ing. His poor sick wife sat rocking and moaning at the 
foot of the bed, and Mrs. M—— stood by his head watch- 
ing him with that intent, firm, experienced look one sees 
only on the faces of those women who are always assisting 
at death-beds. No man ever has that particular expres- 
sion. It is the look of the mother, and yet is almost stern, 
a look such as I imagine the Fates wore, such an intense 
and certain expectation of what must come. 


To Miss Mason 
CANTERBURY, 29th November, 


I think the Flying Leaf is so good. It begins to fulfil 
my ideal of a magazine full of what one wants to know 
and nothing besides. I wish I could embrace you for all 
you are doing. I have so many things in my mind to say 
to you. I do say them in my mind, for you are dear to 
me, and always will be, whatever befalls. 

Mr. —— always rather tries one by that way he has of 
talking all round ; he wheels round so many subjects, then 
he draws his circles closer and closer, and settles down 
upon himself, and then, if there is time, from that point 
he may come to you and your affairs, and is very much 
indeed all there. He is one of those quite truthful and 
really artless strong men who can assume nothing, and can 
only work just in their own way. 

How different from the strong- winged eagle, who 
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dwells on the top of the high rocks, whence he can 
descry all the dwellers upon earth, and, taking a direct 
course, tear your soul out of your body before you know 
where you are. . 


To Mrs. Deacon 


PRECINCTS, 30th November. 


My dear Mary—... Yes.. I am busy and ever 
busier, ‘“‘as the rapids of life shoot to the fall,” but I 
intend this winter to draw out of it all. There are things 
I want to do at home. I begin to detest the sight of my 
bonnet and cloak except as a means of appearing in the 
Cathedral. Our music is very good, and the sweet music 
of the Psalms and solemn canticles and anthems hold me 
more and more. No one else goes but a few cracky 
persons. I was rather touched to read in Fleury that 
there was always room in the early churches for les 
possédés, only they were walked out before the Eucharist 
proper. I often think that I am one of them.—Ever, my 
dearest Mary, your affectionate S1pyL HOLLAND. 


To Bernard Holland 
Cantuar, 5th December. 


. . . Lam very busy with all sorts of things, chiefly 
friends, who run after me for one thing or another. As I 
came out of the Cathedral after evensong this afternoon 
into the clear twilight, the lovely crescent moon was sink- 
ing in the due south, where the sunset stilllingered. The 
crescent looked largely curved, and one could perfectly see 
the whole disc of the moon “in its arms.’ To the left 
the evening star was throbbing quite brilliantly. 

Last night they gave Spohr’s Last Judgment in the 
Cathedral. I had gone across to the rehearsal, and, 
sitting at the far end of the unlit nave, listened to the 
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storm of music which represented the multitudinous cries 
of the souls bidden to depart. Then, after a pause, came 
the song of the blessed. It is an exquisite piece of music. 


To Michael Holland 


Tue Precincts, 11th December, 1888. 


. . . We have frost yesterday and to-day, and a sun 
which struggles with the white fog till 2 p.M., and then 
has a bare two hours to run his course before the earth 
wheels over and plunges into the wintry darkness. Do 
you ever think of how the long night settles down over 
the damp meadows, and dim woods, and _ pitch-dark 
country lanes, while you make your way along the shining 
furrows of the greatest city in the world? 

Lighten our darkness, we chant at evensong in the vast 
Cathedral. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, December, 


I suppose that in all action there is that which goes 
beyond reason, which is faith. I doubt whether reason 
ever forces a man to action, however convinced he may be 
that he has arrived at his conclusion without a flaw in his 
chain of reasoning. No doubt but that Napoleon had 
fuith in his star, and Carlyle in his own power. I wish 
you would get from the London Library Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent. It is not a controversial, hardly a 
religious book, but it is very explanatory of those 
questions. . . . I delight in your letters, and shall 
answer your important one when I can call home my 
thoughts, which go wheeling and whirling like flights of 
birds. I think one’s imaginations are very like flights of 
birds. 
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To the Same 


CANTERBURY, 14th December. 


Of one thing I am quite sure, which is, that the more 
you believe the less you can argue for your belief, and 
that the most complete argument sometimes leaves one 
without belief. Belief is a venture, and a venture always 
means action. But belief must be supported by reason, 
or it degenerates into mere credulity. There comesin the 
whole question of authority. I always intended to read 
Sir George Cornwall’s book on Authority. It is one 
volume, and is very masterly, I have heard. All this is 
very interesting to me. ... Why should you put the 
word delusion as interchangeable with belief in your letter ? 
Why not say “‘the man who would produce an effect in 
the world must first believe in something,” instead of ‘‘ must 
jind a delusion.” To suppose that there is nothing to 
believe in is of all delusions the fatalest. ‘‘ The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God’’; and setting aside 
the eternal question, the fact remains that a man without 
faith is a man without action. His life-blood, that by 
which he lives and moves, is sapped. ’Twas unbelief that 
brought sin and death into the world. ’Tis the enemy’s 
old game. Hath God said? Doth he not know? Eat 
and satisfy that which you do know—all the lower part of 
our nature. But it was not for this that you were born, 
nor your fair childhood nourished. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
Precincts, 20th December. 


. . . Lam glad you emerged safe from the fog on the 
heights of Ethelbert. We choked here all night. At 
2 A.M. I got up and looked out of my window, and saw 
Bell Harry rearing himself against a clear sky, and the 
moon riding high in the south-east, and pouring a flood 
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of silver light on the great Church from the clock tower to 
Beckett’s Crown. Below, the soft south breeze was 
lifting the white masses of mist, and tilting them across 
the Missioner’s garden and over the city wall. Not the 
faintest sound was audible in earth or sky, and silently I 
long watched the wondrous operation, while I felt the 
imprisoned fog escaping over my head from the house into 
the open air. I suppose it went to join its kind. 

After that I went to bed and dreamed that Dr. Sheppard 
appeared to me saying, “‘ The bird is flown,” and he wore 
a sort of mitre on his head. 

I am writing in the dark with the most horrible steel 
pen. 


To her Sister Catharine 
PRECINCTS, 237d December. 


This comes to wish you as happy a Christmas as the 
times will afford. I only hope and pray that I may never 
see a Christmas Eve after you have gone to keep the feast 
in Jerusalem, the Mother of us all. 

I am sorry to come to an end of the Advent lessons. 
Such a wondrous flight of steps and porch they make to 
the Feast. But I wish now I could give my whole time 
to the consideration of them instead of stealing half 
guiltily into the Cathedral for matins and evensong, with 
the burden of so many things to do. But I cannot keep 
away. 

I should not mind Christmas alone for once in a way, 
but yet I am thankful to have my darlings about me. 

Always at Christmas I see my little Alfred’s fair face 
smiling round about the shining tree, and bringing me the 
little bundle of cedar matches tied with a red ribbon that 
is in the desk on which I write. I have never put it away 
these twenty years. It has always been on my open desk, 
while the little white fingers that tied the ribbon are long 
since crumbled into dust, and Lucy lies under the wall at 
Godmersham,—“‘ by myself ’”’—as she asked. Well, my 
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Cathy, farewell till we meet. Vas perditum—a broken 
vessel am I, and shall be, whichever way things go. I 
really have a death in my heart. 


To Rosamond Stephen 
CANTERBURY, Xmas Eve. 


On Saturday night I posted to you a solid sort of bottle 
to stand on your dressing-table and to hold perfumes, 
which perhaps you dislike and despise. 

But I do not think that the particular lavender water 
made at Canterbury will displease you, and, if you like it, I 
will presently send you some more. I wonder what like 
was the perfume contained in that alabaster box of ointment 
very precious. One of the Fathers comments upon the 
passage—says that the fragrance of the ointment has ever 
since filled the church. 

I hope, my dear Rosamond, that in the course of this 
coming year you will pay us avisit here. It is a very long 
time since I saw you face to face. If you have any new 
photographs of yourself or of Dorothea I should like so 
much to have them. The one that your mother gave me 
of you many summers ago ina little letterweight is always 
on my table, but it is fading quite away, and hardly more 
than a pair of bright eyes looks out of it, and one that I 
had since has been mislaid. I have looked for it in vain. 

Give my love to your mother and to the judge, and 
believe me, my dearest Rosamond, your affectionate god- 
mother, SrpyL HOLLAND. 


Extracts from Journal 


SATURDAY, 8th December.—This day dear John Starr 
died five years ago. Fast in Paradise he is “‘ O that I once 
past changing were, fast in thy Paradise where no flower 
can wither.” There he certainly is, the innocent, ingenious, 
mystic soul. 
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14th December.— . . . So ends my day, but how little 
does what I write represent to me the events of the day. 
The real events are those that go on in my mind and soul. 
Mr. Field, in his Wednesday sermon, spoke of the dull 
routine of our lives. This I never feel. Iam more sensible 
of movement, change, new and surprising ideas, and a 
world of possibilities. I am tired often of the effort of 
keeping pace with myself. I think of a thousand things to 
say when I only say half a dozen. 


Saturday, 15th December.—Slight thaw, white fog, very 
cold. After matins with flowers to Agnes in vestry. 
Within the Cathedral is another climate, another world— 
everything so much larger, clearer, and quieter than in the 
town outside. In spite of three or four days of very hard 
frost, Chaney has sent down little red roses, large daisies, 
chrysanthemums, plenty of laurestinus, and, from the 
greenhouse, carnations, sweet geranium and scarlet, so 
that there are plenty of flowers about the house. A bunch 
of pale mauve chrysanthemum and laurestinus and 
Christmas roses in Lisa’s little vase below my pale crucifix. 
O Jesus, love of heaven and earth! detach me from myself, 
attach me to Thyself. I will bear the cross, and the cross 
will bear me, if only, my sweet Jesus, Thou dost sustain 
both the one and the other. 


18th December.— ... To Cathedral. The fog so thick 
that at a dozen yards’ distance one could not perceive 
anything of the building, only a thick white blurr. Inside 
all clear and heavenly. The tender lights in Trinity 
Chapel very beautiful. . . . Fog lifted late at night and 
the moon shone like silver, streaming over Bell Harry and 
the great church from end to end, while the white masses 
of mist lifted themselves, and floated over the city wall at 
the breath of the south-west wind. 


Thursday, 20th December.— . . . Then to evensong. 
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Anthem, “Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee. The dead men shall live—with 
my dead shall they arise. Thy dew is as the dew of hills.” 
The lovely sounds flowed round the lofty roofs, and empty 
sanctuaries, and broken tombs of the princes and great 
prelates of old time; but we-are still in the dust we made 
when we tore down the altars and broke the shrines. We 
have no dew. 

The lessons of Isaiah and St. John’s Revelation are 
wonderful. These we have and the ever-blooming Psalms. 


Tuesday, 22nd January. ... Letter from Bernard 
apropos of our conversation on Sunday night. He advises 
delay, and says, ‘“‘It is not as if it were a question of 
religion or no religion.” But it is almost that with me, 
though I do not like to say so because of casting a reflec- 
tion on the religion of my family. No one but myself can 
estimate what it will be to me, at what a conscious risk I 
shall relinquish the idea, and, as I write, I know that I 
would rather relinquish my life. If I were to die to-night 
I should die in the Faith but not in the Church. I shall 
starve to death where I am. 


Tuesday, 19th February.—All these are the days in which 
my darling Luce began to be ill three years ago. As long 
as I breathe this mortal air these sad yearnings must recur. 
Her beautiful little head, and oval face, and sweet rounded 
chin, and clear large eyes, and splendidly shaped throat 
are often, always, before me. And her voice so rich, and 
full, and varied in tone. Oh! my Luce! 


IX 
LETTERS oF 1889 


To the Rev. William H. Bolton} 
THE PRECINCTS, January. 


. . . ALL is in the design of God. The story of your life 
lies in His knowledge. He knew the first hour of your 
birth, the very hour in which He would call you back 
again, and all the sorrow and joy that lie between. “Il la 
sua volontade e nostra pace. O Dolce Lume in cui fidanza 
lentro.” I pray for no special things, but only that God 
may bless you. Often I feel very anxious, for my children 
are the life of my life, and I have no courage at times. 
Marriage is a thing of experience, and the only safe way is 
to accept the incredible ideal proposed by the Apostles 
with regard to the office of husband and wife. But Iam 
preaching to the preacher. 


To Bernard Holland 
THE PRECINCTS, 237d January. 


Thank you for letter of Monday evening. I cannot well 
reply, for I am in the lowest depths of a most violent 
cold, such as has not seized me for years. I believe that 
one’s declining strength, while it makes one less subject, 
or offers less material, to these ravaging disorders, yet, if 
one once succumbs, makes it much more difficult to eject 
them, and I have quite gone under this time, but “on est 
heureux quand on sort de la santé pour entrer dans la sagesse.”’ 


1 Who had just become engaged to her daughter Agnes. 
206 
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All that you say is good and sound, but of course no one 
but myself can estimate the loss and pain of such a move 
as that we were speaking of. I have waited a long time, 
and I shall wait again, but I have not so very much time 
left. 

I do not at all think that every religious emotion or 
attraction comes from God. There is a great deal of self 
mixed up in all these human determinations. But this is 
the one subject about which I have really thought and 
read and prayed, and it is difficult for me to turn back upon 
myself and undo what is done. But I cannot write about 
it, though I am glad to have heard from you, and you are 
always kind and generous to me. The path to the Church 
of Rome is an old, well-worn way, and my case is that of 
many others. J am under nodelusion. I don’t expect to 
be made more good malgré moi, or to be enchanted with 
the services or with the persons I should meet over there. 
They are the reverse of attractive tome. I should go on 
in a dry way, but I should find what I sought. 


To the Same 


THE PRECINCTS, 13th February. 


Yesterday Agnes and I drove to Godmersham; it was 
beautiful and lonely as ever, a few white snowdrops here 
and there on the three graves, and a cluster of deep purple 
violets at the foot of the old rose tree. ,The cistus green 
and vigorous against the wall. The hill and park were 
white with the withered, bent grass, but the river, brimming 
and flowing rapidly against the due east wind, was 
sapphire blue in the westering sun. The secular yews 
were covered with their little powdery blossom. The place 
is perfect in itself, and whole like a pearl; and so was the 
child we laid in its earth. 
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To the Rev. Péve du Lac, S.J. 
(Head of St. Mary’s College, Canterbury) 


PRECINCTS, 13th February. 


Dear Father du Lac—We were grieved last week to 
learn the fatal accident at Hales Place, and the untimely 
end of your poor lay-brother. I feel that you, as the head, 
suffer in all the sufferings of your immense household. 

It is sad for a master and father to stand by the dead 
body of his servant, and to look upon the hands and feet 
and closed eyes once employed so willingly in his service ; 
but how happy, after all, are the souls to whom the simplest 
task is given, and who do it well, and die at their work. 

Yet I hope that it will please God to send you no more 
such calamities, but that there may be a happy and 
prosperous year at St. Mary’s College. 

You must not give yourself the trouble to make reply to 
this note; indeed, I am sorry to give you even the trouble 
to read it. Only the remembrance of your past kindness 
to me is never far from my thoughts.—Believe me, dear 
Father du Lac, with kind respect, very gratefully yours, 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To Miss Mason 


CANTUAR, 20th February. 

I have signed my unworthy name with the sense that 
those that are first shall be last. But there itis. ... It 
is all the plotting and planning for other people that makes 
your busy head ache. 

When you get an interval let me know that you are 
coming down to Canterbury to laugh and sigh a little with 
me. Mild March days, such as sometimes are given, are 
pleasant enough in these quiet old places. I wish that I 
were a quiet old lady to watch them. I am to all appear- 


ances. Well, good-bye for the moment, chére rachetée de 
mon Dieu. 
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To the Same 
THE PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, 12th March, 


. .. I think that in the end Mrs. will be left 
supreme, will reign for a moment, and then will come 
home, and the whole project, with all the aims and hopes 
and fears and prayers of the human souls concerned in it, 
will go into the great waste-paper basket of our day. 

I wish that the father, who lives only for Christ, and 
who has nothing, and clings to nothing, nor fears to lose 
anything, but possesses his soul in patience, would write a 
word of warning to the one and of comfort to the other. 
Mrs. will be left to settle down upon her lees, while 
the other woman will be emptied from vessel to vessel till 
she becomes the pure wine of God. I cannot write to 
him, because I have displeased him, and there it is. 

Whenever you can come here you will be welcome. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
Tue Precincts, 14th March. 


It 7s my silly old birthday. I should like just for once 
to feel again the freshness of the old days between 1845 
and 1850. ‘‘ Doing up our gardens on ’Bylla’s birthday”’ 
was the occupation of the whole holiday. Tools and plants 
and seeds generally the gifts, once varied, most un- 
pleasingly to me, by a large Bible, when I had hoped for 
three moss rose bushes promised the autumn before. The 
lengthening daylight, tea when and where we liked, all the 
spring in the air, it was too delicious. Tout s’en va comme 
la fumée ; but still the children arrive fresh and fresh, and 
all the hope of the world is in them. 


To Miss Mason 


THE PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, 20th March, 
. . . But what I want to say to you is this. You must 


not suppose that because I managed to talk cheerfully to 
14 
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you the state of things in which I find myself is not always 
very painful and often almost unbearably so. To think 
otherwise would be misleading from several points of view. 
I assure you that it is hardly possible to imagine the sort 
of death that it is, and one of the peculiar anguishes that 
one cannot say a word naturally about it even to those 
with whom one is intimate, or whom one loves (as I love 
you) without being intimate. The question so naturally 
arises, If it is so painful, why do you do it ? and one has no 
answer that one can give without putting into words the 
very inmost feelings of one’s heart, that belong indeed to 
God only. I do not want you to reply to this. I feel that 
it is hard on you that I should write it. Perhaps really I 
ought never to have cherished your friendship under the 
circumstances. However, there it is. I intended no 


malice. God bless you, my dear, and order all your days 
in His peace. 


To Miss Arnold-Forster 


CANTERBURY, 21st March. 


. . . Your letter has been too long unanswered. It has 
been every day since going about with me in my little 
letter and key bag, and I have a hundred times been re- 
minded of you by it. All that you say about marriage is 
gospel truth. Marriage is ordained of God, and is so 
natural, and the family life which it brings about is so 
complete and beautiful, that to those who renounce it, or 
miss it, Christ had to make the splendid promises which 
the Evangelists record... . You sound such a nice little 
party of all ages and one heart and mind. I wish I could 
fly along the coast and look in upon you. I am rather 
rheumatic too, and rather tired of creeping in and out 
round about these old stones. The rooks and jackdaws do 
the same thing over my head, but they fly in the blue 
while I must creep in the damp below. 
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To Bernard Holland 
THE PRECINCTS, 237d March. 


Yesterday I went to Harbledown. The March air blew 
very sweet round the high ground and purpling ‘woods. 
The young trees look well, the old ones ill and mossy. I 
think we should have cleared more of these elderly 
creatures away. Old Potts was cutting and building, and 
had been planting. These are actions which a human 
being can wage however old and trembling he may be. 

. . . Yesterday was the anniversary of my mother’s 
death. How well I remember passing you as we went up 
the long hill that clear windy March day. You are not to 
feel grief when you see me laid in the earth—but gladness 
that all is well over. 


To the Same 


PRECINCTS, 25th March. 


It was singular that you should have met Mr. 
there, for the first time after a long interval. By devious 
roads God calls whom He will. Lord L.’s idea was to 
bring up his beloved daughter as a philosopher, but he 
rough-hewed his end. Yes, both yesterday and to-day 
have been the spring in the kingdom,! and I have felt 
almost a horror of the old stones and bones which survive 
so many springs both in the actual world and in the souls 
of men. We have primroses and violets from the Lodge, 
and there will be plenty by the time you return. 


Extracts from Journal 


5th March.—. .. The bells to-night seemed to ring in my 
heart, and I could hardly bear the wind-borne melody. 


Sunday, 24th March.—A lovely day, but such a storm in 
my soul of remembrance and grief, and longing for the 


1 Kingdom of Kent. 
T4—2 
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one and only consolation, little Kathleen’s baptism in 
St. George’s Church. She is baptized into nothing less 
than the great Catholic Church of the West. 


Thursday, 4th April.—After matins, with the Sheppards 
in library. Helped to look out the Dirige Psalm, etc. 
Said to Mrs. Sheppard that I meant to die in that Church. 
Dr. Sheppard said, “ Well, that is a continuous Church, 
and the medizeval religion has much against it.” She said 
nothing. 


Monday, 9th April—Talked with Dr. Sheppard in the 
library till nearly 1 P.M. He is very kind, and has a large 
tender heart, full of the very dew of kindness, under his 
rough old body and face. But his religion has no symbols, 
no system, nothing but the sense of the power and love of 
the Father. This is the religion of the scientific man. 
But I feel that the man is dear to Jesus. 


To Miss Mason 


THE PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, 5th April. 


. . - Edith’s letter is too pretty to burn. I have not 
the heart to doit. I read to the end twice through and 
send it back to you; it breathes of youth and spring, and 
of the pretty country where it was written, and which I 
know so well. I know the firwoods and the deep paths 
and whortleberry-covered hill, and the wide aerial plain, 
but not St. Martin’s, unless that is the Christian name of 
my cousin John Shearm’s church at Holmbury. Do you 
know those places? Albury, with its terraced yew-hedged 
garden, and long bowling-green, and stone fountain at the 
top, and the “silent pool” full of great blue carp, and 
Wotton, John Evelyn’s home, with its little gray church 


and hanging beech-woods. I should like to go there with 
you. 
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To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 15th April. 


I sent off your garments this morning, my darling boy. 
Fair fall your dear feet. in the “sweet green fields of 
Wales,” as Matthew Arnold calls them somewhere. 
—— is gone to-day to ’s funeral. Certainly her sweet 
soul is in Paradise. 


To the Same 


CANTERBURY, Easter Eve, 20th April. 


I am writing before breakfast, the mild south wind 
blowing across the oaks, and all the vanes of Bell Harry 
pointing to Godmersham. I am sure that you are enjoy- 
ing Wales. Iam still disappointed that you don’t go to 
St. David’s, and so is the Savant. He says that we shall 
make an expedition there when Parliament is up—an 
antiquarian expedition. Here, we had yesterday a most 
perfect day. . . . I have been reading again Hook’s 
account of the settlement of the English Church under 
Parker and Elizabeth, and I laugh aloud at the notion 
that I am at all bound by the arrangements made by 
Parker, Leicester, Bacon, and Elizabeth. The clergy are, 
but the laity are not. The case for me remains as I have 
ever put it to myself, that I doubt whether a wife has a 
moral right to do as I proposed. Yet, if she has not, if 
in things spiritual also she is one with her husband, it 
would be difficult to disprove what has been in some 
places alleged—z.e., that the woman is but the complement 
of the man, and has not, properly speaking, a soul of her 
own to save, and one or two expressions of the Apostle 
somewhat fall in with this. But I am not writing very 
seriously—do not suppose it. 
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To the Same 


CANTERBURY, 2nd May. 


Prince Kugo has sailed back to Japan, by doctor’s 
order. What a misguided expedition for him it has been! 
and what a mercy that the poor child did not die in 
London. Where and how are the bodies buried of these 
gentle Pagans who die in our great roaring mill? Did 
you read about Father Joseph Damien and the lepers? 
Another priest and two or three sisters of charity have 
gone to supply his place and carry on his work. This 
sort of thing is the glory of the Church of Christ. It is 
the standard held up and handed from one to another 
down the ages. 


To Mrs. Deacon 


THE PRECINCTS, 2nd May. 


My dearest Mary—Your note made me weep. I wish 
to Heaven that I were on your lawn, and could see that 
flush of blue under the great trees on the rising ground 
opposite the verandah. I always did so love your house 
and everything in and about it. We were always at Fox 
Holm in May, “‘in the sweet spring days, with whitening 
hedges and uncrumpling fern, and bluebells trembling in 
the forest ways,” as your own dear poet sang.! He is 
gone, but what a joy and gift it is to have had him, and 
to remember him in all the pleasant places. 

Agnes is away at this moment. If you are so good as 
to give her a teapot it will be a most good present— 
nothing could be better—a plain prosaic pot. I believe 
that William Bolton nas accepted, or is on the point of 
accepting, a small benefice at the Land’s End. As far as 
the east is from the west, so far will be set my girl from 
me. The Bishop of Truro wants him to come into that 
diocese, and this wish, several times reiterated, seems to 
constitute a sort of “call,” so that one has little to say, 


1 Matthew Arnold. 
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and perhaps for a few years they may have a pleasant 
scrambling life in that remote place, contending with the 
Wesleyans, and within sound of the thundering Atlantic. 
If he accepts St. Sythney they will marry latish in June. 
Michael goes to Canada in August with Gerald Spring 
Rice. I should like you to know Michael. There is a 
sort of charm about him. He is the most active, simple, 
humorous, and altogether engaging creature of eighteen. 
It is almost intolerable to me to think of parting with him, 
but I suppose it will come, as sure as sunset.... Give my 
best love to dear Mr. Deacon, and believe me, my dearest 
Mary, for ever your most affectionate friend, 
SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To Miss Mason 
THE PRECINCTS, 6¢1 May. 


I can think of nothing but Scott Holland’s lectures, 
and three times this blessed day I have read them through, 
twice to myself and now again out loud to Mr. Holland. 
and Agnes, and this has taken so long that now it is post 
time. I like them better than anything of his that I have 
ever heard or read. I think them quite extraordinary. 
He goes to the very root of the matter; no wonder that 
as he spoke he sighed. 

Are you vexed about ? The thought that perhaps 
you are a little downcast makes me long to have you in 
my arms. 


To the Same 


CANTERBORY, 7th May, 


Stupid of me not to have sent back Mrs. N. Here she 
is, a feeble drop of apology in a whole sea of misunder- 
standings and misrepresentations. But, as you say, it 
don’t signify at all; it has no meaning whatever. Yet 
Mrs. N. is a dear sort of woman. However, I can think 
of nothing but first principles with Scott Holland. I 
cannot cease reading those lectures. I got up this morn- 
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ing and read them through again. They are a great deal 
to me. I wonder what they are to other people. Scott 
is all on fire and can penetrate. To teach like this is 
certainly to please the Master. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
PRECINCTS, 20th May. 


What a beautiful gift and beautiful letter, and still more 
dear and beautiful heart! You ought not to do these 
things, but that is your affair; mine is to be pleased, and 
solam. There is a real fascination about lace; one can 
sit and look at it as one looks at flowers or shells or mosses, : 
and this is beautiful. Agnes will wear it on her wedding 
dress; it is there that you will next see it when she em- 
braces you on the fatal morning. 

What a long service this morning! I was up before 
dawn, and, with one thing and another, by the time we 
got to the sermon I was swooning with sleep, and fell into 
unconsciousness. Just before the end I came to, and felt 
a dislike to without being able to account for it. 


To Bernard Holland 


THE PRECINCTS, 21st May. 


We are having very good May weather on the whole. 
On Saturday afternoon Aunt Cathy and I drove over to 
Godmersham, rolling swiftly along the road in the Nack- 
ington carriage, lent me in the owner’s absence. Aunt 
Cathy had not been there since 1886. She is very much 
pleased with everything, and indeed nothing could look 
more restful and lovely than the place. The three little 
graves so trim and smooth, the roses in bloom, the cistus 
in bud, and the thick grass in the rest of the churchyard 
full of flowers. Margaret had twisted up for me the 
loveliest wreath imaginable of lilies, large and small, with 
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tender long sprays of copper beech. She is a dear, faithful 
girl, and I really love her. 

I like your figure of the barbarian brilliant tide slowly 
flowing in. Our arrangement for the London season is 
very good. How lapped in luxury and prosperity many 
of them are, and how much in danger of what dear 
Gordon calls ‘settling down upon one’s lees!” How 
some souls, on the other hand, are, by inward and out- 
ward events, emptied from vessel to vessel until they 
become the pure wine of God! The former rear a fine 
race for their country—the latter bring forth the ideas by 
which men live. 

Yesterday we entertained eighteen pilgrims from Becken- 
ham. They arrived at twelve, and went away at six. 
Aunt Cathy and Uncle Robert stay till Thursday. Their 
visit is a great pleasure for me. The Warden preached 
last Sunday evening in the Cathedral, and celebrated 
Father Joseph Damien of the lepers. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
THE PrEcINCTS, 27th May 1889. 


I really am dumbfoundered by your second gift of lovely 
lace, and don’t know what to say. You know that there 
was plenty of lace for sleeves in the first length, but you 
will always overflow and abound, and one must love your 
noble rashness, though I am more than half inclined to 
quarrel with it. No wonder that you kept your eyes 
steadfastly fixed on heaven as I came into church, or 
that you vanished like a spirit before I could twist round 
the pulpit—a guilty spirit, guilty of excess in spiritual 
pleasure. 

Well, I shall send all this news and lace on to Agnes. 
Cathy Petre will be pleased to share her transports. I 
must tell you a story of Frank when he was a child of 
seven. I had been reading St. Beuve’s Port Royal in eight 
volumes, and said as I packed it up to go back to the 
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London Library, ‘I wish I had it of my own.” This he 
heard, and two or three days after he came into the draw- 
ing-room with a large parcel and a frightened look. I 
said, ‘“‘ What have you got there?” And he hesitated and 
blushed, and at last put the parcel into my lap, and with 
a sob said, ‘“‘ Mamma, it is the book, but I am so afraid 
you will be angry ; I’ve spent all my money which I saved.” 
And when he found that I was not going to scold him he 
was radiant, and hardly seemed to touch the ground for 
joy. He had been by himself to half-a-dozen shops, and 
at last all the way down to Hatchette’s; but what fright- 
ened him was the enormous price. He had never imagined 
that any book could cost 33s., and his little soul was torn 
with various emotions—the greatness of the gift, the fear 
lest I should not accept it, lest I should be angry at the 
outlay, etc. You who delight in giving will not disdain 
this little tale. The book has always been precious to me. 

What you said about R—— made me laugh aloud. I 
never noticed where his hat was, nor whether he was up- 
right or on all fours. I am sure no rudeness was intended. 
I thought he was very civil. Perhaps he never takes off 
his hat. What does it matter to you and me? Let us 
dwell in more supernal air, and love R , but spurn his 
old hat! What nonsense I am writing! 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, Ist June. 


It is such a lovely morning, Francesco mi. On such a 
day years and years ago, my father would walk about on 
the lawn of Godmersham murmuring, “ This morn is 
merry June, I trow; the rose is budding fain,” etc. I 
remember hearing him then and often after on June 
mornings and thinking the words very pretty. In October 
also, he would mutter from Coleridge, ‘‘ The grapes upon 
the Vicar’s wall were ripe as ripe could be.” He was a 
great quoter, as I am disposed to be, but I always feel 
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that to make quotations is not the part of a woman. A 
quotation has a tendency to stop conversation, whereas it 
is the woman’s part by subtle means to promote it. —— 
is here till Monday—a most innocent intelligence and 
gentle generous heart under a somewhat awkward though 
pleasing exterior. She is quite a wild-flower blooming in 
the long rows of the south-west. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 


PRECINCTS, 15th June, 


I must write to say how sorry I shall be if you cut short 
the life of those fair lilies. One gathers certain flowers 
with an easy mind, but that sort of flower should not be 
gathered. I have abundance of good reasons to support 
this assertion, only it is late, and I am tired. But the 
long and short of it is that I cannot bear the idea of the 
stalks being snapped. I am glad that I am going away 
on Monday, because you will see that if you were to gather 
them I should not see them. I do beg and pray you to 
leave the beautiful creatures where they are. I should 
feel just the same about them were they growing in some 
old forgotten garden, where no one saw them but He who 
clothed them. There are half-a-dozen things that I in- 
tended to have said this afternoon, but you and Dr. Shep- 
pard always make me forget what I propose to say. 


To Bernard Holland 


HARBLEDOWN, 17th June. 


I was so pleased with your charming letter describing 
Cobham.! Edward Bouverie writes that it is “a divinely 
beautiful place,” and he hopes that you enjoyed it as he 
did. Iam sure that you did, for you have the faculty of 
seeing, which is also a divine faculty. We have a cold 
east wind this evening, and a clear sunset, and a bright 


1 Lord Darnley’s house, near Rochester. 
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wood fire. We have plenty of roses; let me hear if you 
would like some; and our first dish of strawberries this 
evening. ... Sophy and Frank went to Hales Place 
yesterday, Sunday afternoon, to see the French play acted 
by the boys for their parents and friends. One boy sang 
beautifully, and Pére du Lac kissed him on both cheeks 
after the play was over. It was all very pretty and grace- 
ful. I am reading Von Sybel? and find it of absorbing 
interest. 
To Mrs. Sheppard 


PRECINCTS, 20th June, 


. . . Frances Arnold was delighted with her afternoon, 
and sang the Savant’s praises at intervals all through the 
evening. Agnes and I chorused. She has left me a list 
of obscure Saints’ names wherewith to dip into the inex- 
haustible patience of Dr. Sheppard, and this will make me 
an excuse for talking to him sometimes. You cannot 
imagine the rest it is to me to go into the library, and the 
pleasure if I find him there. A true, deep peace broods 
in our house, and ever has done, so that our fussier friends 
always remark it. Everyone and everything is quiet, 
orderly and gay, and we could not live otherwise. But 
latterly this has cost me too much to maintain, and yester- 
day evening between 6 and 7 I felt so ill from a sort of 
fatigue that, had it not been for our guests, I should have 
gone to bed for twenty-four hours. I will just tell you my 
day. Iwas up early, and wrote half a dozen important 
letters before breakfast, such as a long recommendation of 
a friend for the headship of a women’s college, two letters 
in French about Michael’s tutoring in Touraine, one to 
Mrs. ——, who will write to me about her miseries, poor 
thing; and two family letters. Then, before we had 
finished breakfast, came Mrs. again, and I had to 
give my whole attention for an hour, in order to under- 
stand how it might be possible to give useful counsel. 


1 History of the French Revolution. 
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H—— about a case of a poor girl. Then to St. Margaret’s. 
. . . Then, when I got home, there was Mrs. ——, who 
stayed till about 3, when I went to evensong, in order to 
end the conference. She came to consult about her boy, 
who is going to the King’s School, although a Roman 
Catholic, and for whom she wants all sorts of religious 
exemptions. When I got back after service a head school- 
mistress and her luggage had arrived to stay, invited by 
the Canon, who had forgotten to tell me. However, that 
did not at all matter. Then a dear, nice young officer, 
Mr. Portal, quite a dear mother’s son, and upon him the 
Miss s, who came to ask my advice as to how to rescue 
a girl from the baleful influence of some Roman Catholic 
people in the town, who are very kind to her, but who 
influence her towards Rome. Well, I collected all my 
native impudence and advised, and they all sat on till 6.15, 
when our nephew Sydney Buxton arrived with his wife. 
She is Sir John Lubbock’s daughter, and an immense 
favourite of mine. Then I had to make a tracing from 
Willis of Prior Oxenden’s window, and send it by that 
post to Mr. Waterfield with a well considered letter, and 
I wept as I wrote from sheer fatigue of spirits. It does 
not sound much after all, but often I have six days a week 
of this sort of thing and more of it, and, do what I can, I 
cannot get more than four and a half hours of broken 
sleep, because, when I am alone in my room at night, 
memory and imagination slowly but inexorably bring up 
their hosts, rank behind rank. It is a sort of disorder 
of mind, not in the least like what is called low spirits, 
however. 


To Francis Holland 
Tue LopcE, 20th June, 


Agnes is in London. Papa also; and I am, as I shall 
often be, alone in the midst of the house and garden. I 
look into your little room, into Bernard’s, into Agnes’s— 
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all is orderly arranged, and the ‘‘summer wind fills the 
silent house.” Two men are mowing in the apple orchard 
and among the young cherry-trees. I should feel as still 
as everything around me were not my heart and ears filled 
with the coming sounds of next week. But “come what 
may, Time and the hour run through the roughest day,” 
and will run me through Saturday, June 2gth.1 


To Mrs. Sheppard 


THE LopGE, 25th June. 


.. . Lonly hope that this conduct of mine will be put 
down to peculiarity and not malice. When we first came 
back to Canterbury my Luce said to me, ‘‘ Oh, mamma, 
be peculiar at once, it will save so much trouble.” It is 
delicious up here this evening—all is still and sweet, and 
there is leisure to observe the divine pallor of the tea- 
roses in the broad, low light. I wish you and the Savant 
were-herestoo.s... « 

Agnes will see your syringa, “‘syringa ivory pure,” in 
the churchyard, for we give them time to stop half an hour 
at Godmersham. Her husband will be by her side, but 
he will never know anything really of all that tender story. 
We all loved Luce with a sort of passion. She was the 
dearest thing on earth to each of us. 


To Francis Holland 
THE LopcE, 7th July. 


.. +. I do not, however, think so much of Hamlet’s 
scepticism, because it was that of a very young man whose 
intellect rather overbalanced his character. Besides, Ham- 
let is so lacking in the cheerful present moment and prac- 
tical turn which is natural to the real sceptic. I don’t 
believe that Shakespeare himself was a sceptic, but he 
lived in a time when it must have been very difficult to 


The day of her daughter’s marriage, 
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belong heartily to any outward form of religion. But now, 
Frank, why should you hate to go to a ball at that princely 
and hospitable house? You must go, and tell me all about 
it afterwards. I shall be very vexed if you do not. As 
you love Shakespeare so much, you ought, like him, to be 
cheerful and to like to see and observe all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. 


To her Sister Catharine 
THE LopcE, 9th July. 


. . . I went a long way in the woods yesterday. There 
is such a silence in those high wide places, one might 
almost hear the growing of the strong copse. The lonely 
stretch of wood and marsh towards the North Sea con- 
tains scarce a murmur of life. It is very different from 
the house itself, which is always full of sounds from the 
sheep and lambs, or the village children close below con- 
tending with one another, or with their mammas; or the 
fruit-carts and carriers along the old road; and often, 
when the wind sits in the east, the large sounds of the 
City fill the air, not only the bells and clocks and trains, 
but a great sound mingled and mingling. I drove late on 
Friday afternoon with Michael to call on Mrs. Dawes, to 
whose house the lane leads that runs round to the right 
when you reach the bottom of Boughton Hill. From the 
top of the hill, looking westward, the flats of Faversham 
lay all shining in a sunny haze, the sea pale and bright 
between Sheppey and the mainland, the orchards at our 
feet the deepest green. It is a lovely view, but not more 
beautiful than that which meets one looking east from the 
top of the Gate-house hill, where Bell Harry eyes the 
advancing traveller over the woody slopes, and Watling 
Street seems to throw itself forward in great steps in haste 
to reach it. Our little high valley is brimming over with 
superb hops, and the great fruit gardens are everywhere 
full of women and girls gathering the geysells' and blood- 


1 Gooseberries. 
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red currants which hang in masses. The laughing and 
chattering, and bright stained faces and hands, and wild 
eyes looking across the bushes to see who goes by, make 
an animated scene. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 


PRECINCTS, 10th July, 


. It was a relief to me to talk to you about Lucy 
yesterday, so please make no returns upon your dear self 
for that. I never can for an instant make any imagina- 
tions about the nearness of the dead. Lucy used to say 
to me, “Oh, mamma, I shall haunt you, you will meet 
me everywhere’’—and so I do, but it is only in vivid 
remembrance. I am glad to believe that wherever her 
spirit exists in this vast universe, it is disturbed by no sigh 
of her poor mother’s. 

What you say about Christ is true and full of good sense. 
It ought to be enough and more than enough for any soul. 

We do not often go to Godmersham ; it is the loveliest 
little place, and Lucy lies exactly as she asked to lie, close 
cradled against the warm south chancel wall; but the 
moment that, groaning in myself, I come to the grave, I 
long to be away again. I should love to go away with 
you and the Savant, but this is impossible for a long while. 
Meantime please don’t think that I am always groaning 
and unhappy, because that is not the case. Really we are 
all cheerful, and I believe we laugh more in this house 
than in all Canterbury put together. There is much good- 
humour always. But I am sensible of a certain constant 
strain of mind below it all. 


To Bernard Holland 


THE Lopcg, 12th July, 


The weather 7s trying. The south wind, a little moist 
with rain, blows against our slope which seems to send 
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back the heat into the house. There is a languor like 
that of Rome in September. Yesterday the sun was 
excessively hot, and yet there was now and then a little 
misty rain. Last night it rained for some hours. The 
morning is all glorious again. The hops are in ecstasy at 
the weather, and the little rich hollow of our high valley 
is overflowing with the dark stream of trellised leaves. 
The yaffels also highly approve of the warm moistening 
of their hunting-grounds, and I see their strong squat 
gaily painted shapes at early dawn, digging with a sort of 
fury in the garden banks, while the blackbirds and star- 
lings work gaily in the Bigarreau, that forlorn hope of the 
orchards towards the north. What years the birds of 
God have pillaged that old tree! I have spent some quiet 
evenings gathering currants with the maids in the Potager 
till the brilliant light faded on the elms, and the moon 
shone high in the south, and the colours of berries and 
leaves became one. There is all night a belt of light in 
the north-west, which remains till the wide spaces of the 
east pale and brighten. I do not mind being alone. 
When I am alone you all seem to be with me again. 
When you are all here I look in vain for two sweet faces. 
Besides, I am well accustomed to it. What innumerable 
summer nights, when you were little or at school, have I 
wandered about the fields and woods at Fox Holm; what 
early mornings and what quiet late afternoons! 

On Wednesday evening I took a walk in the woods. 
The silence of the open high common was immense; not 
a note or a rustle, nor did a leaf stir of the strong growing 
copse. I came back by the path that turns down to the 
brooklet, and up through the dark “ tonnelle”’ to the cart 
track and right-of-way. 


To the Same 
THE LoncE, 16th July. 
What charming letters you send me, my dearest Ber! 
I am so glad that you always go on preferring Kent to 
15 
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Surrey ; but I am not sorry that you were reared in Surrey. 
Yesterday I provoked St. Swithin by forgetting his day 
and attempting a féte champétre of Middle School girls and 
mistresses. The rain fell hard on the large tables spread 
on the lawn, and all was hurry and confusion, wet um- 
brellas and piles of mackintoshes. In the midst 
arrived and roamed about gloomily seeing no prospect of 
dinner, until Michael conveyed provisions to the green- 
house, where I presently saw ’s old back bowed over 
plate and bottle. He worries me in my present mood, 
and so does the stream of Canterbury people who make 
their way up to ask how Agnes is, and if I do not feel dull 
without her.! If I could only be out of sight and out of 
mind for a little while, I should think myself happy ; as it 
is I feel worn interiorly. . . . I wish I were a man for six 
months, both for my sake and for yours. The worst of 
being a woman is that one must always act in character, 
or one makes oneself ridiculous. 


To Francis Holland 
THE LonpcE, 21st July. 


Friday was a lovely day here, and I drove with Mick 
after an early cup to call on Mrs. D——, who lives in a 
pretty house just off the lane that runs round to the right 
when one gets to the bottom of Herne Hill. She was not 
at home, nor he either, but there was a homely civility 
in the manner of the waggoner who opened the gate for 
us, and the butler who answered the bell, which betokens 
well for the character of their master and mistress. The 
view of the Faversham flats, all bathed in a haze of 
western sunshine, was beautiful as we came down the hill, 
and so was the Canterbury side as we faced it on our 
return—Bell Harry eyeing us sternly over the woods, and 
the noble old road with its steep descents making straight 


1 Her daughter Agnes had married and departed from Kent at the end 
of June. 
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for it. We had hee been back at the ade a quarter 
of an hour when Micky brought round Barnes caparisoned 
with a pack-saddle, on which he persuaded me to mount, 
and we took our way across the parklet, through “ Frank’s 
Gate,” over the common and into the darker woods where 
the heather is so high, across the cut down spaces where 
the lily buds are, sharp down to the little runlet, and up 
through the very dark arched “tonnelle”’ to the main cart 
road, and so to the right-of-way stile, where I got off, and 
Michael rode Barnes down Love Shaw and by the road 
home. 


To her Daughter Agnes Bolton 
THE LopcE, 237d July. 


Your letters are the sweetest pleasure. Pray continue 
in this lively charming strain. 

. Your father is very little here; he has been away 
a great deal, and when he is not, he goes down to 
Canterbury in time for matins and comes up about 6 P.M. 
He was very much pleased with your letter, but when he 
came to the end part, which he did not expect, he coloured 
and quite broke down, and only said “darling Agnes!” 
and presently, a propos of Willy’s message, ‘‘ dear fellow!” 
Now when you hear this, your tears will flow, and well 
they may. You see there is nothing in the world so like 
the love of God as a parent’s love, and we have His own 
word for it. Your father’s emotion and words of love are 
just the meeting the child half-way, and feeling nothing 
too good or too precious. Only it is so very wonderful 
that God should actually choose to let us wretched 
creatures know that He in all His majesty feels something 
of this. It is all beyond comprehension. 

Well, I am writing in my room and cannot guide my 
pen at all. A shower from the west is just over, and the 
sun has blazed out again. The warm wind laden with 
perfume fills the silent house. A gaily painted yaffel is 
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digging assiduously in the bank. It is four by the little 
clock. Yesterday afternoon I went with the pony up the 
steep road into the woods, and out by Rough Common. 
I met no one soul all the way after leaving ‘‘ Watling 
Street.” The gardens are full of women and girls gather- 
ing the geysells and the red currants which hang in blood- 
red masses. There is the usual chatter from 6 to 7 A.M. 
as they assemble by the oast. 


To Bernard Holland 


THE LopcE, 25th July. 


Dorothy and Margaret came to breakfast on Tuesday 
and stayed till 1 p.M@. Many messages to you from the 
former of an involved and dubious meaning, but I have 
forgot ’em all. 

There is a perpetual roaring in the elms—’tis the south- 
west wind at play. He is tossing many a league of green 
branches, all that is left of the little wild wood of Fox 
Holm included. How often in the long summer days 
there I have shut my eyes and wished it were the sea 
rushing up. I am glad that Agnes can see the Atlantic 
when she will. That is a great thing in one’s everyday 
life. One wants something great and continuous. The 
Sea, the Mountains, or the Catholic Church. 


To Francis Holland 


THE LonGE, ist August. 


It is really hot this week. As Shelley says, writing on 
a summer afternoon many years ago, “The warm wind 
fills the silent house.” So it does to-day. The great elms 
do not cease to wave and rustle sleepily, and the perfume 
of the stocks and heliotrope comes in great puffs across the 
lawn. 
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To Bernard Holland 


Tue Lonpece, ist August, 


Thanks for your charming letter. I will go to Bruges 
some day if I live much longer. I expect Mr. Raleigh 
with you on Saturday. Bring me Fitzgerald. 

We are having a fine sun. The hops spread themselves 

splendidly in it from end to end of the summer day. . 
I like the leisure of my life here, and if I did not en 
feel so unwell I could make some use of it. J’ai trop 
avalé de larmes; it is better to shed them. Agnes is 
extremely happy, and this makes me very happy. I must 
read you her letters when you come here. 

Lisa Rawlinson is come out of her convent to take care 
of her father for a month while her mother is abroad. 
She is robed in black with poke-bonnet and black veil, 
but cheerful as ever. Nor did I see, in 1885, when she 
and Luce and Agnes were so much together, what would 
be their separate destinies. One in heaven; one in earth; 
one ’twixt heaven and earth. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
6th August. 


. I often think of a remark that I read years ago in 
some French book to the effect: Vouloir étre aimable et 
s’entourer de gens ennuyeux; Dieu, quelle erreur! I see 
nothing of the people whose society is such pleasure 
because of those others whose company is one. But then 
comes in the religious-duty-side of the question, which 
seems to point to taking things as they come, and doing 
what one can—and I have always thought that the 
apostle gives the older women very plain directions as to 
young married women and girls. But I am so tired, and 
all my courage and sense (such as it is) is gone. 
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To the Same 
Tue LonaceE, 8th August, 


. . . I have seen every day at 3.30 or 4 A.M. the bright 
and morning star. It rises due east over the dark elms 
opposite my window, which, happily for me, is ‘right 
against the eastern gate.” It looks most wonderful, like 
a globe rather than a star. This morning a blackbird 
draggled with dew sat and sang to it, or of it, on the rail- 
ing. An hour later, a pair of garnet-headed yaffels were 
hopping squatly along the bank, intent on ants or other 
small prey. Twoof your roses have bloomed—such little, 
tender, fragrant August nurslings. 


To Bernard Holland 
HarRBLEDOWN, oth August. 


Your father is enjoying himself moderately in Ja belle 
France, and much admires the Eiffel Tower and the 
audacity of its conception. He says that it is both 
graceful and stupendous. ‘‘Stupendious’’ Evelyn would 
have said, which is indeed a more expressive word. 

Yesterday, an hour before sunset, Michael and I drove 
to Bigbury Camp. There is a fine new cherry orchard 
west of Denstead, in that sandy rough meadow that makes 
the approach to the fish ponds, and the double staking 
and straw wisping of the young trees seems a very good 
plan. The wheat is all in shock under the wood, and the 
hops in sheltered places in full bloom. The currant 
bushes are all stripped and tied neatly up. The plums 
ripening to the full. Stout brown women with sturdy 
babes in waggons were making their way home to the old 
doors through all the bye-paths. Beer had lately been 
transported to the Hatch, as we could see by the traces of 
Finn. 

From the camp, where our appearance disturbed 200 
rabbits feeding under the sky, the prospect was enough to 
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make a Kentish breast burst with exultation. When I 
could raise my eyes from the contemplation of the tracts 
of fruit, wheat, hops, and clover, there was the line of the 
Ramsgate cliffs, the mill beyond Adisham, the wide 
circling woods almost touching us at the camp foot, and 
Michael, young and alert, his slight figure and charming 
curled head against the pure evening sky. I find myself 
always looking at him, knowing how soon the Atlantic 
will lie between him and his home. 


To her Sister Catharine 
THE Lopce, 14th August, 


My dearest Cathy—Thank you for your dear kind note, 
it came to hand just as Michael’s trunks were carrying 
downstairs... Half-an-hour after he drove off, and I 
watched the pony-cart turn the corner of the road, as not 
two months ago I waited to see Agnes wave her hand 
from the corner of the Oaks, and as I watched the convoy 
that took Lucy away—but she could make no sign. I 
went to Alfred’s burial, and went home with Lucy sobbing 
in my lap, her soft curls all blown across my breast, and 
her little white hands holding her black straw hat. It 
was such a still warm evening, the common a sheet of 
deep purple heather. It is four years ago to-day that we 
sent Michael to Germany ; Lucy lay out of doors in the 
garden by the seat, and Michael said good-bye to her 
there, and she burst into tears because it was the last 
time. What deaths I have died, what renunciations God 
requires of His poor creatures, how hard it is to enter into 
His will, when it breaks ours down. But yet I have had 
a life full of blessings and happiness. Years and years 
ago, before Alfred was drowned in that little shining river, 
with its flowery banks and trembling alders, I said and 
wrote that if troubles were to begin next day, yet I should 
have had the happiness of seven ordinary lives... . 


1 To go to Canada, 
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To Francis Holland 


THE LopcE, 15th August, 


Mick’s last two days were dull and wet, but he was 
sunshiny enough and went off in good spirits. We shall 
all miss him—I most of all. All yesterday, after he was 
gone, I kept expecting to see Agnes or Lucy come in. It 
was quite an illusion. I was alone, and wept alone, but 
that is best. If anyone had been here I could not have 
wept. I have swallowed too many tears—it is much 
better to shed them—and I am quite content with eves , 
thing and everyone but myself. 


To Bernard Holland 


Tue LopecE, 27th August. 


Last night I dreamed of you and of Lucy very vividly. 

We have a lovely still morning to-day, but yesterday 
storms of rain assaulted the hop-pickers, driving them 
here and there. This morning they have cheerfully 
resumed the attack on the poles, which are garlanded 
with the finest hops imaginable. Mr. and Mrs. Stickles 
spent the day here on Saturday. To-day Pugh and his 
sons come, and to-morrow Charlie Goulden and _ his 
mamma. Such are my humble but worthy guests... . 

Things go on here precisely in due season. Adams is 
making large quantities of plum jam; Chaney is on a 
ladder getting the keeping apples; the squirrel scampers 
across the lawn and scratches up the wooden posts of the 
steps; a flight of young martens sit along the garden 
rail, learning to fly and fed incessantly by anxious swift- 
darting parents. Astoat has just leapt from one flower-bed 
to another and galloped up into the meadow, and the 
yaffels are tapping in the elms and laughing at their own 
jokes. The village row is silent as the desert, nor does 
Harry Hearn stir within the Plough. All these things 
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Luce saw and noted three years ago in these very days, 
and drew in the strong air laden with the sharp fragrance 
of the hop-oasts. 


To Francts Holland 
THE LopcE, 27th August. 


On Sunday, when we were walking through the fruit and 
hop gardens, talking of one thing and another, I ought 
perhaps to have told you that I had a day or two before, 
with your father’s knowledge, taken the irrevocable step 
and separated myself from the Anglicancommunion. But 
I trembled—and do tremble lest any shadow should come 
between me and the child who is so unspeakably dear to 
me. It is a strange thing to fear one’s children, but I do. 
If you can write to me that you shall always love me as 
well as ever, pray do—any way write me something kind. 
I have suffered much and there is plenty more to suffer. 
The hardest thing of all to bear is the thought of your 
father. No words can express how kind and generous he 
has been to me. Certainly God will bless him for his 
mercy and forbearance in my regard, and all the rest of my 
life shall be devoted to show my gratitude. 


To Bernard Holland 
Tue LopGeE, 28th August. 


I should like to have a letter from you. I have taken 
that final step which has haunted my waking dreams for so 
many years, and now I shall adhere till death to the old 
religion. If only you will continue to love me, I shall not 
so much care that you esteem my understanding less. 
Your father has been more generous to me and kind than I 
can express or ever show enough gratitude for. But of 
course there is great Joss in many ways, especially I feel 
that I shall lose my brothers and many other valued friends, 
It need not be, but I think it will be. 
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To Agnes Bolton 
THE LonaeE, 9th September. 


I will not say much more about the end of your letter, 
my darling girl, but that I think what you feel is natural. 
My share is not all “‘joy”’ by any means. There is a great 
and irreparable loss on all sides but one, and I do not look 
upon you as you look on the dissenters. This may be 
illogical, but it remains a fact. Iam not conscious of much 
difference in feeling towards the Anglican Church from that 
which I have always had; that is to say, a feeling of doubt 
and uncertainty. You forget that all I hold dear remain 
in her communion. Take this trouble about me, and wrap 
it up in a neat little parcel, and lay it down at the feet of 
our Lord, and leave it there. His Mother will smile if she 
sees you. There is nosim, it is only a tangle; don't 
try to unravel it, pack itup. The will of God for you, and 
for His poor at St. Sithney, is as clear as the light of this 
lovely harvest day. If He wills anything else, He will show 
you. I have the most perfect and quiet trust in this. I 
always see, in my mind’s eye, you and Luce walking 
towards the light. 

I believe the (Burgate) music is simply awful. Oh that 
you and I were together listening to the smooth rise and 
fall of the Cathedral Psalms, as in the days that were. 
Well, we have had them. Tout passe. Dieu ne change 
point. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 


HARBLEDOWN LOopGE, roth September, 


. . » Please remember that what I have done has been 
absolutely of myself, and is no sudden impulse at all. If 
I am wrong, then I am a miserable woman; if not, then 
in His own time things will come right for me and mine. 
“God is His own interpreter, and He will make it plain.” 
You cannot imagine what an immense tenderness I feel 
for everyone who has been kind to us, and how grateful 
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I am to my husband for his mercy and forbearance in my 
regard. What a strain that love will bear! and oh! what 
renunciation God seems to ask of His poor creatures, and 
how hard it is to do His will when it lies across ours and 
breaks it down. Tell the Savant I remember every word 
he said to me that day in the library; I have thought on 
it a thousand times. 


To Mrs. William Lyall 


to NORTH PARADE, BATH, 12th September. 


. . . When I think of all that has happened I cannot 
be enough grateful to God, and to His saints in heaven 
and earth. Everything has been so tempered to me, and 
this when I have been so undeserving. It is impossible 
to say how kind and good and forbearing my husband is. 
. .. Weare close to the beautiful new Catholic Church 
here. I went this morning to the 8 o’clock Mass. Ido 
wish that I could follow Mass better. It is sucha difficulty 
to me. I have got an English Missal, but cannot find my 
way about in it. 


To the Rev. William Bolton 


Tue LopceE, 10th September. 


Thank you for your dear kind letter. I do feel a little 
lonely at times, but I don’t accentuate the difficulties. I 
believe that I have always been separated in spirit from 
everything but the Catholic Church, and in many ways 
there is very little change in my way of looking at things. 
I do not feel anxiety about those I love. If God chooses 
to guide them to other things He will do so, and I know 
that they would follow His guidance. If not, they will 
serve Him well where they are. 
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To the Lady Knutsford 
Batu, 17th September. 


It was very kind of you to write to me. .. . My own 
feeling with regard to my friends is one of immense 
tenderness, and this is natural enough when I reflect that 
I have given them a right to withdraw their trust and 
kindness, while, if I lose them, I have nothing to put in 
their stead, but must go bare and poor all my days. So 
your note brought me great balm and comfort, and, while 
I read it, tears of love and gratitude flowed. ... We 
have heard nothing of dear Meta’s illness. She was 
looking so sweet and well in June, but that seems a long 
while ago now. . . . Farewell, my dear, kindest Margaret. 
I am grateful to you. I will be your bedeswoman from 
this time forward, and will pray for you and yours by 
every thread and channel that the old religion affords, 
and they are many. 


To Bernard Holland 
Batu, 18th September. 


I quite see why old Landor was so fond of Bath. It is 
like Florence, seen from the high ground. Yesterday I 
took a drive, selecting from the stand an aged driver, who 
looked as if he was an ancient old Bathonian, and garrulous. 
So we set off, I telling him that I wanted to see all the 
fine views. ‘‘Oo ay, I’m your man for that job”; and 
so he was. I was most of all pleased with the beautiful 
view behind Prior Park (a great Benedictine house which 
stands above the city, well backed with woods) over 
towards the Wiltshire Downs, about twenty miles of 
beautiful country ; then the bare hills, and the afternoon 
sun shining on the great white horse cut out on the steep 
slope of Westbury Down. ‘As nigh like a horse as nigh 
can be, and a man can stand in the eye of him,” said my 
drivers. 
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. . . Lam beginning to have a number of letters on the 
subject of my step—all very affectionate, but in various 
stages of dismay. Aunt Margaret, however, has written 
most sweetly and kindly, and I shall ever be grateful to 
her. ...G. C. P., as I expected, is the severe friend; 
however, he sent me his love, but he says that it is every 
way ‘‘a serious wrong,” and I feel this condemnation very 
much, because I am so long accustomed to take his 
standard of things. 


To the Same 
BATH, 26th September, 


Frank and I have been all day at Bristol, and I find 
your charming letter on my return. Bristol is a horrid 
place, but Bath is beautiful, and I shall be so glad to see 
you here on Saturday. I can imagine that you were sorry 
to leave the yacht. Cette vie intime, nursed on the breast 
of the wild waters, and under the wide sky, has a charm. 
You and Mary will always remember it with pleasure. I 
was so happy in that way one year at Freshwater, when 
Henry Carrington spent five or six weeks with us, and 
devoted himself to my amusement. I think that a real 
friend is a perfect treasure in family life. Anything, a 
place, a person that a whole family agree to love, extends 
at once and doubles and trebles that by which men live. 


To the Same 
St. SirHNEY, HELsToN, 8th October. 


I came here on Thursday via Exeter, where I slept one 
night. Evensong was beginning as Frank and I entered 
the Cathedral, and I was well pleased to hear again the 
sweet, solemn chaunts resounding. It is a noble church, 
and seemed particularly rich in interest, both ancient and 
modern. Afterwards I went to look for the Roman 
Catholic church, which was not far to seek. It is large 
and coldish and brand new, compared with the Cathedral 
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having nothing of interest, yet, compared again, possess- 
ing all things. Next day Frank and I parted company, 
and I came on here—a pretty journey of six hours, the 
line running for some distance between the red cliffs and 
the shining sea. Villas scattered about, and plenty of 
ilex, arbutus, myrtles, and fuchias, like, in a humble 
degree, the growth of lovely Sestri. For the last two 
hours and a half the country is barren enough. I changed 
at Gwinear Road, and perceived the fineness and delicacy 
of the air. I alighted at Helston, and drove up here... . 
From the churchyard the country rolls in all directions 
but one towards the sea, the fine glittering line of which 
one perceives from all the hills. We took a charming 
drive on Saturday, and walked for a mile or so along the 
green edge of the cliff, and watched the Atlantic dash on 
the rocks below, and run up into the hollow murmuring 
passages. The little fields, with banks and walls and 
hedges, deep lanes and good wide roads, remind me of 
Guernsey, but the immediate coast is nothing so fine. 
Will seems to be preaching in all directions. I heard him 
on Sunday night. He is quite remarkably good; and this 
greatly because he founds and grounds himself upon the 
Fathers. I gave him the Oxford translation two years 
ago, and he is always reading therein for his sermon. 
Then he has advantages of voice, and quiet yet rather 
moved and moving manner. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
St. SITHNEY, HELSTON, gth October. 


. . . This little house is pretty and comfortable within. 
It stands near the old grey church on the top of a wind- 
swept hill. From the churchyard the country rolls in 
every direction but one towards the sea, whose fine glitter- 
ing line marks the horizon. Yesterday we took a pretty 
drive, in the course of which we walked for a mile or 
more along the green edge of the cliff, and watched the 
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blue Atlantic dash on the granite rocks and run up the 
hollow murmuring passages. The fishermen were drying 
and mending their nets upon the sunny turf, the children 
all around gathering the wealth of blackberries. Agnes 
and I paced along, and something seemed to cry in my 
heart deeper than the sea, and wide as the vast and 
wandering air. All the morning I had spent in trying 
truly to reply to painful letters, and this effort stirred up 
the world of love and pain. It is of no use for me to write 
like this, and yet I will not re-write. 


To Francis Holland 
St. SITHNEY VICARAGE, 11th October, 


My dear Hobbist—What a silence since we parted at 
Exeter, the Lady of the West! You will be vexed to 
hear that I have not resumed the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury; but I have not lost time, for I have well digested 
what we read together, and it has never been long out of 
my thoughts. . . . Agnes seems very content in her little 
house up on this wind-swept hill. From the churchyard 
one looks upon a country rolling in three directions 
towards the sea, the fine glimmering line of which marks 
the horizon. Yesterday she and I made our way to a 
charming sheltered bay, where we sat in a summer sun 
and watched the great clear waves break upon the rocks, 
and run up into the hollow murmuring passages. The 
hedges are loaded with blackberries, the air fine and mild 
as milk; stone cottages, narrow lanes with stone banks, 
and abundant growth and small divided pastures make a 
country not unlike Guernsey. 


To Bernard Holland 
CHELTENHAM, 16th October. 
I came here yesterday via Plymouth and Bristol. The 


first ten miles along the pretty coloured lanes and rocky 
slopes, as far as Camborne, in the country diligence. In 
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all, it took me eleven hours and a half from Agnes’s door 
to this. I left her and Will standing in the road by 
Jordan’s cottage; the old woman watching the little 
parting from her old door. Good, tall Trevithen, the 
gardening man, with his barrow emptied of my box and 
bag, and all wrapt in the light, the blessed light, of the 
clinging October mist. A mist in my eyes too, and in 
Agnes’s, but none in Will Bolton’s, as he caught her hand 
from mine, and bid me a cheery farewell. 

To-morrow I sleep, if I still wake, at 18 Queen’s Gate; 
next day I hope to return to Canterbury. You are quite 
right in supposing that I do not wish anything but good 
to the Church of England, bless her! I shall never enter 
into any plot to her disadvantage. I was very much 
struck by Charles Gore’s speech. All you say on the 
subject interests me much, but I cannot put what I should 
like to say in a letter. 

Coming back by road from Penzance one Monday, a 
violent demagogue entered the vehicle in the shape of the 
postmaster of Marazion. He went on furiously haranguing 
the universe from the moment the omnibus moved. I felt 
much interested, and presently struck in, upon which he 
darted to my side, and we talked incessantly till I 
clambered out at the stone stile nearest St. Sithney 
vicarage, when we shook hands, congratulated one another, 
and parted. 

He was a Devonshire man, with a private grievance; 
this was the low-lying original fire to which he added all 
the other fuel; and in revenge for which he would pull 
down Church, Crown, and Aristocracy. 


To Miss Mason 


HARBLEDOWN LopnGE, 237d October. 


Pleased am I to see your handwriting again, and to 
have your word for it that you are not too much scandalised 
to love me. 
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I am very glad that you wrote first. You see I must 
leave it to my friends to decide whether or no they go on 
or leave off. I have made a sort of ending, and I have no 
right also to make a beginning, but I shall correspond 
exactly to what their behaviour announces. If you had 
never written to me again, I should have perfectly justified 
you in the depths of my mind. As you have written again I 
take you as a new and perfect gift, and shall ever treasure 
you. Perhaps you will come some day to see me. If you 
do not, will not, I shall look for you in Red Lion Square 
when I go to London; but that may be months and 
months to come. I have got yet to settle down, and go 
through, and tide over, and put up with, and be put up 
with; in short, to use up all the prepositions, with all 
the uncomfortable verbs in the language (or are they 
adverbs ?) 

And it is all more solid and serious and close to me than 
I can express. 

I feel the greatest possible interest in the Guild affairs, 
and anything of any kind that you can tell me I shall be 
always glad to know, or about yourself, or Father Black, 
only it seems an impertinence to ask. 


To Mrs. Deacon 


HARBLEDOWN LODGE, 24th October. 


My dearest Mary—Will you for the sake of past 
Octobers send me a bundle of plants of the St. John’s 
wort that grows in and under your hedge? I cannot get 
it about here. Any scrappy pieces will do, pulled up any- 
how. It is sure to grow. 

Mary! what have I not gone through, and made other 
people go through! What a war and enterprise at my 
age, with no strength left in me! What a risk of both 
worlds, and loss of one! And what thorny, solitary paths 
ahead! It does not bear thinking of, much less writing 


about. 
16 
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It is such a comfort to know that church matters were 
never the platform on which I sat with you, but love, joy, 
peace, and all the other heavenly and healing gifts of 
God; blessed for ever be His holy name—and love of 
children and birds and bluebells, and purple commons, 
and dim autumn woods, and cheerful fires, and dear poor 
good people, and hymns in Hatchford Church, and the 
Poet with all that belonged to him. These things were 
where we sat, and sit, together. Bernard was at Fox 
Warren Sunday week and wrote that the woods and lanes 
were lovely to see. I am often there in spirit, and see you 
in all the old places. Do not exorcise me. I amaharm- 
less ghost.—Your ever affectionate Sipy~L HOLLAND. 


To Mrs. Sheppard? 


Precincts, November. 


. . » Charlie’s little body sleeps in the earth by this 
time. His little ghost snuffs around his dear mistress 
and barks at her visitors, but, like the disembodied heroes 
in Virgil’s Inferno, his voice will not reach you— 


Pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam : inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes. 


I wish that I could do anything to comfort for the loss 
of your little friend. But there is nothing to be done. 
La douleur est le rot dict bas, and this pain has to be 
borne among other pains. I know how hard it is to bear 
the sight of an empty place, even of a loved tree or flower, 
and the higher the life the greater the loss. 


To Miss Mason 
CANTERBURY, 10th November. 


. . . Your affectionate note pleased me, because it was 
so affectionate. I am happy in having a few good extrava- 
gant friends, and really it does me good at this moment to 


1 On the death of a dog, 
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be a little cosseted, because of the painful weaning from 
the breasts of the Anglican Church. I hear as I write the 
deep hum of the organ beginning the Magnificat. After 
a gray morning a splendid broad sunshine bathes the 
great church from the west tower to Becket’s Crown. 
Miss D. is walking with the Canon, Fanny Macrae is 
lying on a small portion of the great sofa with eyes closed, 
and J am writing to you, dear Agnes Mason, dear servant 
of Christ, chére rachetée de mon Dieu. You who really 
spend yourself and are spent for the souls of others. 

I am glad that we went out together into that good 
sunshine on Thursday; ’twas better than creeping about 
these ancient enclosed places with their past and thrice 
buried past, and melancholy and confusing shadows and 
sounds. What a phantom has the Dean often seemed to 
me! and yet how dear he is as part of things which have 
gone to make up my life. Well, farewell, and God 
preserve you. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 10th November, 


From Canterbury to Rome is a far cry, but what a 
traffic of pilgrims used to go between this metropolitical 
city and the “‘limina apostolorum S. Petri et Pauli.” I 
was reading yesterday the adventures of William of 
Moreton on his way to Rome (the chronicler calls him 
romer Duboricam). He went over the Alps by Barzi, and 
was robbed at Placentia. His business was to see about 
the canonisation of Thomas a Becket in the name of the 
brethren of Canterbury—they being ignorant that the 
Pope had already settled it. I wish I were with you. 
Canterbury is something of a purgatorio just now, but 
that is as it should be, because through purgatory I may 
emerge into light and refreshment and rest. Old Mrs. 
McQueen has come to an end—a quiet end, full of years 


and full of charity. ... The house is full of roses and 
16—2 
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chrysanthemums from the Lodge—a third bloom of roses. 
The air is mild as milk, so that fires seem too much, and 
I long to be somewhere on the top of a hill. 


To Miss Arnold-Forster 


CANTERBURY, 11th November, 


. . « Please do not think of coming on Thursday, if you 
can only come to lunch. It will make me very uneasy 
and may make you very unwell. It is not worth while, 
dear, kind and faithful little friend. We shall meet again 
some time in hac lacrymarum valle. If you cannot come 
to me next time you are in the south I will come up to 
London to you. ... Let go the Canterbury plan and, 
if you can weave another, throw one end of the thread to 
me by means of a post-card. 


To Francis Holland 
CANTERBURY, 12th November, 


... I have often in Memoirs met with the nuns of 
Trinita de Monte, and they are always as you describe 
them. I daresay if you went every day to call on them 
they would be quite pleased. That is their way. Every 
Order has its own peculiar way of behaving—just as an 
individual has. An Order is like a person who does not 
die but goes on. The first duty of a noviceis to imbue him- 
self with the spirit of the founder. The more thoroughly 
he does this the better a religious he is.... Please 
remark the statue of Sophocles in the Lateran Museum— 
I thought it so wonderful. So is the head of the young 
Augustus in the Vatican and, among the pictures, that 
room which contains the Transfiguration of Raphael and 
Domenichino’s last Communion of St. Jerome. But the 
Sistine Chapel pleased me beyond all things. Everything 
of Michael Angelo’s is beyond all others in power of con- 
ception... . It is such a pleasure to have your letters— 
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almost as sweet as if I were with you in Rome, but the 
bare thought of what that would be brings tears into my 
eyes. 

To Miss Mason 


CANTERBURY, 13th November. 


. . . The daily Mass 7s everything in heaven and earth 
to me. You are right there. Earth-born clouds may 
sometimes veil Him from His servants’ eyes, but He comes, 
He comes certain as sunrise. No doubt, Agnese mia, but 
that my talk must often have seemed to you a mass of 
contradictions; but, however it may be with other people, 
it is always the case with me that, if I speak truly, I speak 
all sort of contrary things. The truth itself perhaps lies 
too deep for words. It istrue, but overlaid with other and 
mixed stuff, which has to be shovelled away by Agneses 
and other, if any, industrious friends. 

What you say of St. Paul’s is true, perhaps, and I 
think that St. Augustine would lay hold of that living 
Church and bring it again into communion with the 
Chair of the Apostles. He would not be satisfied short of 
that; do you think he would ? 

The little Imitation will be a treasure for me, not too 
large for a pocket, and nearly 300 years of age. I will 
leave it back again to you in my will, and be sure that 
you come to my burial. This I shall count upon, that 
you attend if you are anywhere in England. I will look 
at those places in the Imitation that you mention; only 
one book is really familiar to me. 

I do mind what you say very much in the sense of 
giving heed to it, but if I thought you did not deal fairly 
by me, giving me truth for truth without let or hindrance, 
I should first be seized with regret of having spoken 
openly, then with melancholy at the déception, then our 
intercourse would pale, sicken and die out. So pray 
continue the prophet-like strain. 

The piano is tuning in the adjoining room, and a barrel- 
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organ is vexing the very bowels of Burgate, making a 
hellish discord in my ears, and goading my pen; so 
enough. Thank you for the spectacles; I am consoled for 
your trouble by considering the prophet-like rebuke you 
administered to the attendant. I see you are a prophet, 
though this only occurred to me at the third line from the 
top of this page. 


To Bernard Holland 


CANTERBURY, 19th November. 


I so perfectly remember that summer evening, and see 
Arnald de Grey cross the lawn with a great faggot of tall 
river flowers, and a quiet look on his face. I have always 
thought of him since just as I saw him then. This was 
God’s will for him; this was to be the end of the short 
stay of his quiet harmless life. A dim vision, far less 
distinct probably than that left on my mind by his two 
days’ visit, will be all that will remain for his little small 
sons. 

Your verses are charming, the first you have written for 
some time, are they not? I am very fond of that sort of 
poetry; 7 pleases, which is a great thing. Sometimes 
when I read George Herbert I am extraordinarily pleased 
—all seems so dainty sweet. 


To the Lady Knutsford 


CANTERBURY, 21st November. 


Thank you very much indeed for the mother o’ pearl 
Cross, which came safe to hand yesterday. I have hung 
it again in my room witha sigh. ... X. was here fora 
few days in the beginning of the month. I was very glad 
to have her, she is always so kind andcontent. Yet ’twas 
a torment, because of the impossible questions with which 
she plied me, and the deductions she made from my false 
and fleeting replies. Who can truly say in a dozen words 
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how or why he began to love his friend, or how he has 
arrived at his political belief or his determination as to 
beauty and perfection, or what a place is to him, or a 
poem, and why? Belief is another thing from opinion. 

A great many singular things happen here, more, I 
suspect, than you meet in your great world; but this is 
happy for you.—Ever, dearest Margaret, your affectionate 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To Bernard Holland 
THE PrREcINCTs, 23rd November. 


I am going to post this at 3 P.M., and perhaps it will 
reach you to-morrow in the ancient demesne of Ashburn- 
ham. Your good letter came in at twelve, and I was so 
pleased to get it that I gave old Maxted! a handful of the 
pale chrysanthemums that I was sorting in the hall by the 
open door. For the air to-day is so mild that even in 
these low and shadowed places all doors and windows 
stand open, and the rooks have come over to look at their 
nests. They seem a good deal irritated by the apparatus 
on the pinnacle on Bell Harry—the ladders and ropes— 
and no doubt look upon it as some deep-laid human plot 
directed against their skyey haunts. 


To the Same 
Tue PRECINCTS, 28th November. 


I hasten to say that whatever I wrote to you must not 
be read as though I repented me of what I have done. I 
know that to-morrow, if things were as they were, I should 
make the same move, and also I know that in my soul 
I have a point of abiding peace and joy which spreads, 
and will spread, till all else is submerged and swallowed 
up. But apart from myself—and you cannot think how 
difficult it is to me to see questions not apart from myself— 


1 The postman. 
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I think that there is much in all G. C. P. urges. Perhaps 
the thing that interests him most in all that his eye surveys 
from his niche in St. Margaret’s Street is the Established 
Church, with all her claims, temporal and spiritual, holding 
her own in the battlefield of the world; and it is a singular 
and wonderful thing to behold. Dollinger thinks that she 
is an instrument in God’s hand, and is reserved as a 
meeting-place for the older churches. He wrote a little 
book called the Church and the Churches, or some such 
name, putting forth this view, after he broke with the 
Vatican. 

G. C. P. did depress me because I could not speak openly 
to him, and he got very angry and severe, and scolded me 
for not speaking. He tried to make me give my reasons 
in order to confound them; in short, it was perhaps as 
painful an hour of the sort as ever I have spent in my life. 
At last he said: ‘* Well, it’s a mystery,” and told a story 
of his churchwarden who had stolen the church money, 
and everyone knew clearly what he had done, but he could 
not be got to say more than, “It’s a mystery seemingly,” 
and this he said over and over again. 

At 9.30 A.M. yesterday morning we were overtaken by a 
violent storm of snow with a due westerly wind, and in 
half an hour Bell Harry’s long roof was white from end to 
end, so were the red roofs of the opposite houses, so was 
every leaf of ivy on the old walls, and your father’s trencher 
crossing the Oaks to matins, and the newspaper boy’s 
jacket advancing with the Times. Snow levels like death, 
shrouding all alike. In the mystic interpretation of 
colours, white is the earth or death, blue is the air or 
aspiration, gold is splendour or knowledge, purple the sea 
or endurance, scarlet the fire or charity. 

Canon Mason is talked of as the probable successor of 
Bishop Parry. I wish this may be so. Mrs. says: 
‘* Well, of course, we all like old friends, and we wish for 
Canon Holland,” adding, ‘Canterbury is a city that does 
not desire anything new. We like to know what we have 
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got.’ I believe that the idea of the middle class is that 
the Church should take the lead everywhere, and should 
be on friendly terms, but wholly patronising terms, with 
all other denominations. This is what they are themselves 
with their numerous dissenting relations and _ friends. 
Mrs. wouldn’t dream of entering a chapel. Church 
people won’t do that, but she likes to bring her friends to 
the Cathedral. The Church to them is like the big old 
family of a neighbourhood. Affable, largely hospitable, 
knowing everybody, and doing as it chooses without 
consulting the public. 


To Miss Mason 
CAVENDISH Rectory, SUFFOLK, 9th December, 


Agnese mia—I am going straight through London on 
Saturday, so don’t expect me that evening. It is too near 
Christmas Day to linger among the millions. I only 
regret the loss of another talk with you, but we shall have 
it elsewhere in times to come, either in hac valle lacrymarum, 
or in the place of light, refreshment, and peace. This 
sounds solemn, but is a commonplace that is ever in my 
mind on all occasions of loss and gain.—Your affectionate 
and faithful SipyL HOLianp. 


To the Same 


WaltiInG Room, CHARING Cross, 12th December. 


Here have I been already for some little time, and the 
train does not go till 3.30. I might have sat with you for 
half an hour more at least. Isn’t it like one of your girls 
to sit and write to you half an hour after leaving you. 
There are things that I have left unsaid. One is to wish 
you a good Christmas and New Year; another is to ask 
you, if you do see S. C. to tell her about your work, not to 
mind telling her. She will be so interested if youdo. She 
is not in the least bit clever, rather the contrary, and has 
hardly any power of expression among ordinary people. 
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her own family thinks nothing of her. Yet she can keep a 
whole roomful of rough, poor men quietly waiting for her 
words, every separate soul being of extraordinary impor- 
tance to her. She is very nervous, but does the boldest 
things. What you and she are doing is almost the same 
work, and almost in the same manner, only you are such 
absolutely different people. I bless God that He leaves 
me your friendship, which I might well have lost, and that 
I still know S. C.; but she is not my friend. I think it 
will be good for her to know you. She does not know any- 
one like you, but very likely you would get on together. 
Now farewell till we meet again, chére rachetée de mon 
Dieu. Remember me at the altar, that great meeting- 
place of all faithful hearts——Your ever affectionate 
SIBYL HOLLAND. 


There is such a crowd and bustle all around. I saya 
Pater, and an Ave, and a Memorare for them all. 


To Bernard Holland 


CANTERBURY, 237d December, 


You are hard at work on your birthday instead of at 
leisure here in this mild pale flower of December sunshine. 
Yesterday’s continuous rain has washed the roofs and lanes 
of the old city, and I pray St. Thomas to keep us clean 
till over Xmas week. The Kentish bells are chiming as 
they chimed when you were born three-and-thirty years 
ago. You are now the same age as I was when the first 
tremendous misfortune of my life overtook me, and I hope 
for some blow of good fortune for you. Men do, and 
women suffer. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
PRECINCTS, 24th December, 


.. . The red roses are blowing in a gilt venetian glass 
under my ivory crucifix, and when I say my prayers to-night 
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a slender taper shall shine on either hand. St. Augustine 
says somewhere, The silence of charity is the frost of the 
heart ; the fire of charity is the cry of the heart. I don’t 
think that I have got it quite right, but anyway there is to 
me the cry of the heart and the fire of charity in your 
roses and fair-burning tapers. I cannot say how grateful 
I am for all the love you show me, and others also are kind. 


To Rosamond Stephen 
THE PREcINCTS, 29th December. 


My dear Rosamond—Rosamond, my dear! your kind 
little letter came like a reproach, for I had suffered the 
days to slip by till Xmas Eve without writing to you, as I 
had fully proposed to you, and then, finding that the posts 
would all be a confusion from Xmas Day and Sunday 
falling together, I again put off, but you will forgive and 
forget if you have a letter within the Octave of Xmas. 

Bernard says that James will presently bring you to 
Canterbury, and this will give us all very great pleasure, 
for I have never seen you since you have become a grown- 
up young lady with regular evening dresses, and most 
likely a beautiful crest of hair twisted up upon the top of 
your head. We are deep in snow here; it lies glittering 
two feet deep all round the Cathedral. On Christmas 
morning the sun rose in a clear, pale blue sky, against 
which the great Bell Harry Tower shone rosy red. All 
the old houses and ruined arches were muffled up in 
shining white, and every branch and twig and ivy leaf 
carried lines of snow three times its own thickness. In 
an old city like Canterbury this has a strange effect ; 
towards evening, when the light fades, everything looks 
disguised. The dumb streets, the muffled-up hurrying 
figures, the dim burning lights, the bells and clocks in the 
sharp air above, all this seems to blot out modern life. 
Yesterday in the Cathedral at morning service I heard 
every now and then a low thunderous noise. This was the 
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heavy masses of snow, a little loosened in the midday 
sun, slipping from the lofty steep roof of the nave. 

To-day is the day of the famous murder of St. Thomas 
a Becket, who was done to death by the four Norman 
knights in the north transept of the nave. I am sure you 
have read Dean Stanley’s account of that, and of how, 
when it was all over, and the body of Thomas left alone in 
the dark church, the people of Canterbury all came pour- 
ing in making a dreadful noise and lamentation. Kentish 
people have always been noisy and rough. I daresay you 
have read how they hustled and snowballed Mr. Gladstone 
at Dover, and played unfeeling tunes outside the town 
hall while he was talking inside. And at the last election, 
when the people of the parish of Northgate, Canterbury, 
understood that the Liberal candidate was coming to 
make a speech in their part of the city, they made pre- 
parations to throw him into a pond. He heard of it just 
in time and kept away. But all this violent and rude 
behaviour need not make you fear to come to Canterbury, 
and I hope to see you when the weather is mild and the 
days draw out a little—Ever your very affectionate god- 
mother. 


From Letters in 1889 to Amy Woods 


“T think that you like my people for my sake, and they 
love you in return, and this is as God would have us do.” 

“‘T was sorry to part with the child” (a young servant), 
‘fas my own sweet girls were fond of her; but life is full of 
partings, and I pray God to bring us all together again in 
Paradise. I hope all is well. God bless you, my kind 
good girl.” 

“Mr. Bernard says that you made him very comfort- 
able. Quite right. A young man should always find his 
home the most comfortable place in the world. If women 
of all classes remembered this more, men would not go 
so much astray as they sometimes do.” 


1 Who had been in our service since 1879, and is so still in 1907. 


xX 
LETTERS oF 1890 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 6th January. 


THE midday post has just brought me a letter from Aunt 
Mary, with news of your illness. She wrote on the 3rd. 
I have been expecting to see you walk in any time these 
last three days—and I have not imagined any other delay 
than picture-galleries and churches at Florence. This is 
what I say—there is no intimation of the pain or peril of 
those whose life is so infinitely precious and unspeakably 
dear. Mary says you have been well doctored and nursed, 
and that 1 am not to feel alarmed. But it gave me a 
shock, and though I reason with myself, yet I am anxious. 
Leo XIII. must have given you a frisson that morning. 
Dress clothes are too light, and I daresay you had no 
overcoat. I have begged Aunt Mary to advance you some 
money for nurse and doctor and journey, and you ought 
to give something over and above to the kind people at the 
hotel. I wish that I knew Major and Mrs. Ross. I wish 
that I could thank them. I hope that some day I may 
meet them. I will write again to-night; this is to catch 
post. I was enormously interested in your account of the 
Pope. 
To the Same 


CANTERBURY, 7th January. 
I thought of you the last thing last night and the first 


thing this morning, and I shall think of you every hour of 
253 
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every day till you come home. I hope that you will have 
this heavenly mild weather for your journey back. The air 
cannot be much milder in Rome itself, or herself, and the 
nights are beautiful. We have not had one hour’s dark- 
ness in the twenty-four. This morning at 6.40 I saw Bell 
Harry flash in the dawn, while the long shadows still 
fell from west to east, cast by the full and sinking moon; 
and this evening, before the sun touches the horizon, the 
moon will silver the whole eastern sky, and glitter upon 
Becket’s crown and all the eastern heights and depths and 
steep slopes of the great Gothic church. She shines too 
upon the wide Campagna, and the dome of St. Peter’s, 
and on Trajan’s column, and glitters on the plashing 
fountains of the Eternal City, where my darling boy’s 
head lies sleeping, I hope, and free from feverish dreams. 
I have got a book from G. C. P., which I know you will 
like because it is your period—Charles I. and James I. 
You shall have it when you come home. Mrs. with 
her daughter and niece are here till Thursday, and I am 
hoping you will not arrive till they are gone. But they are 
quiet, intelligent old friends. There is nothing in this 
note. ‘‘ Hic canit errantem lunam solisque labores ”’—is 
not that a Virgilian line? 


To Lady Egerton 
PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, 17th February, 


My dear Lady Egerton—I cannot say how much 
pleasure your letter has given me. My old love for you | 
has lain in my heart all these years, and when I read your 
kind, sweet, faithful words it sprang up into a flame. The 
frost of the heart is silence, some old writer says—this cry 
of the heart is fire, is charity. It is of no use for me to 
enter upon the subject of your letters. I took this step at 
the risk of losing all that makes earth dear. I risked 
everything, and, besides, I risked the possibility of being 
mistaken, of losing one world without gaining the other. 
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But God is good. Our family union has not been injured, 
and many friendships have held firm in spite of the severe 
and singular strain put upon them. Still, looking back, I 
cannot conceive how I had the courage to do it. 

There are a thousand things that I should like to say 
and to hear, and if I thought that when you came to 
London we might perhaps meet, it would be a very 
great pleasure. Naturally I have lost a certain number of 
interests and friends, and I have made no new ones—nor 
is it probable that I shall ever do so, as I shall never enter 
the great Catholic coterie. So you may imagine how 
three and four times dear are faithful and indulgent friends 
like yourself. 

Neither of my boys were able to be at the dance at 
32 De Vere Gardens last week. I have therefore no news 
of the dear people there—nor have I liked to write to 
Mary, not knowing how she might feel about my retro- 
grade movement.—Your very affectionate 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


No, I do not feel in the least separated from other people, 
nor do I think that they feel divided from me. I feel an 
infinite affection for my friends, and a sort of slavish desire 
to serve them. 


To Bernard Holland 
PRECINCTS, 9th February. 


I quite fall in with your remark on the Lincoln case. 
The larger High Church party, who are the successors of 
the old religious minds, will never be satisfied short of the 
Mass, and the Reformers’ one great object was to do away 
with the Mass, and they would have swept it away 
altogether had it not been for great Eliza’s instincts and 
poor old Parker’s principles. 

. .. The bell is chiming for 4 P.M. evensong, and the 
Cathedral is glittering from Clock Tower to Corona in the 
south-west sunshine and due east wind. The rooks are 
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holding a parliament. Huggins is rolling the grass in the 
Oaks, and your father, in trencher, is making his way 
across to the great church. So it has been (not from the 
beginning but) for 300 years, is now, but whether it shall 
ever be or for how long—who knows? It will last my 
time in any case. 


To the Same 
PRECINCTS, 19th February. 


. . . | was amused this morning after 8 A.M. Mass to see 
the little school children patter up the church and crowd 
round the altar rails to receive a little dab of ashes on 
their innocent foreheads. They swarmed up, and knelt 
one behind the other, making treble rows and smiling 
with delight while the immense P. P.’ passed quickly 
along saying ancient Latin words and making a black 
mark on each. The grown-ups all went up also. The 
delight of the children amused me: the babies squeezed 
forwards and came triumphantly back. The bigger ones 
looked at one another with laughing eyes, and made joyful 
gestures. One would have thought that some great 
pleasure had befallen them. It is not easy to explain the 
intense pleasure children take in customs. 


To Miss Mason 
PRECINCTS, 25th February. 


I should not have allowed so much water to have run 
under the bridge, but that I have had to put all my letter- 
writing aside for other things. First, Agnes has been at 
home, and, after five pleasant days, fell ill of influenza, 
and has gone back to Cornwall to-day, still unwell, after a 
fortnight in the house. Then the sick people outside have 
been innumerable, and now the Warden’s wife at St. 
Augustine’s is lying at the point of death. She was seized 
with influenza on the ninth day after the birth of her 


1 Parish priest. 
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child, and has inflammation of the lungs and other things 
—all the terrors of the Pale King. Nurses, doctors, 
appliances of all sorts are in full array, and I am absorbed 
in the contest of life and death. You know what it is—how 
one’s mind beats about in vain. We know not what is the 
will of God as to the issue. We cry to Him, and He 
answers by deeds, not words. He speaks to us by what 
He does, and our only true answer is contained in what 
we do in return. Words are nothing more than groans 
and cries. 

Well, Agnese mia, can you come down? I have seven 
empty rooms and a warm welcome. Do come, and change 
back into a human being, any day, and any hour, and for 
as long as youcan. For the rest of Lent? Do. And-do 
send some nice girl into that pays d’or. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
PRECINCTS, Ist March, 1890. 


. . . 1 have been there all day and did not leave the 
room till all was done to the last point. She looks lovely, 
and I should like you to see her. So like herself, and 
with a pure resolved sort of expression. God, who gave 
the children to her, has now divided her from the children. 
Such was His design for her and for them, and for the 
poor, desolate, burdened father. He has wept the whole 
day. I am going over again at 10 P.M., and shall make 
him go to bed while I watch with the dead. The little 
baby is quite well. One feels that all is to come instead 
of all being over. It is only the darling mother for whom 
it is all over. When a person dies, one sees the whole 
story of his life. 

To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 4th March, 
Last night was the coldest registered in these parts for 


many years, and this morning there were Io inches of 
17 
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snow in the Precincts. Poor Fox,! plunging about in the 
drifts at midnight, did not cry “ All’s well.” I looked out 
and saw his retreating solitary figure, and the dark holes 
left as he drew his feet out of the snow. At midday the 
wind changed and all the vanes stood to the south, the 
sun came out and the waters flowed everywhere. But at 
sunset it froze again, and I could hardly keep my footing 
as I walked back with the old seneschal. 


To the Same 
CANTERBURY, 14th March. 


I have been more or less unwell all the week, or would 
have written. The weather has been lovely, but this has 
made me restless. I cannot get away from these old Stones 
and Bones, and I long for something quite different. I 
should like to carry you and Ber with me far out of 
London, but I don’t know where... . The antiquarian 
excitement has gone on all the week, but with all the dis- 
cussion no sort of certainty has been arrived as to who the 
Archbishop is, nor will it ever be discovered. I have 
finished Unto this Last and handed it on to Mrs —— asa 
change from Tolstoi’s What shall we do, then, which is 
goading her to desperate deeds. . . . 


To the Same 


CANTERBURY, 20th March. 


I have congratulated our savant, who came in this 
morning early and stayed two hours discussing Tolstoi’s 
What shall we do, then, instead of going on to pursue his 
researches in the Cathedral. Tolstoi is a very goading 
writer. I suppose that it is because so much of what he 
says is true, and he has a steady purpose before him in 
every line he writes. . . . According to Tolstoi, Michael 


1 The night-watchman of the Precincts, whose duty it is to announce the 
hour, the weather, and to say that ‘‘ All’s well.”’ 
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is the only one among us who is leading the true life. 
This is a considerable comfort to me in considering Mick 
—that Tolstoiapproves. ... Iwonderif Henry Holland 
of Staffordshire, educated at Eton and Oxford, and one of 
the Jesuits who were thrown into England in Charles I.’s 
time, were any relation of ours. He sounds just like one 
of us. I daresay that he was, and that after the troubles 
the Jesuit took to business and Nonconformity as a safer 
line on the whole. I have just come back from reading 
to an old bedridden Irish papist. It is very easy to visit 
poor Catholics, because they delight in devotions, and are 
more grateful to you if you say a Litany with them or the 
Way of the Cross, than for any other thing you can bring 
them. I do not know whether they are really more 
religious than our poor people, but if they don’t practise 
their religion they are nothing, whereas among Protestants 
the actual religious practice is somewhat stunted. Were 
you not affected at hearing of that wave which swept Sir 
Howard Elphinstone into his vast and wandering grave? 
Such a fate in the heyday of active life! If Bismarck lives 
to see Europe in another great war, and the socialists 
getting the upper hand, he won't sing Nunc Dimittis very 
cheerfully. I suppose the Revolution is going on over the 
world, but when the masses are at the top they will 
become the classes, and it will not be much forwarder. 


To Bernard Holland 
20th March. 


I did see the strange fate that overtook Sir Howard 
Elphinstone. The Queen will have wept for her good 
soldier. 

Yesterday we had snow and rain all day, and to-day the 
same. Tuesday was fine and dry, and I took the Warden’s 
three little boys to tea at the Lodge. They were very 
happy careering about. We found anemones and prim- 


roses, and came home about six o’clock. The house smelt 
17—2 
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very sweet and I wished to remain. Yesterday in the 
library I opened a little memoir of Somner,! and found 
him described in pleasing terms as of that civility which 
Czesar himself had observed in the inhabitants of this part 
of the island, and of that same courage and determination 
which had caused the men of Kent to come forward with 
branches in their hands to make a bargain with the Con- 
queror. I like this patriotic way of writing, and I think 
that for the future I will not go beyond the kingdom in 
seeking for comparisons, figures, and tropes. ‘‘ There’s 
plenty ready enough to want to come into Kent, but I 
never heard of nobody who’d a call to go out of it.’” 

Your father and I walked down to St. Peter’s on Sunday 
afternoon to be present at the baptism of the Warden’s 
motherless babe. There was old B there, who sat 
against the wall at right angles with his old parson, and 
never took his eye off him till the end of the service, when 
he asked him to step across to “‘ look at his old gal, who 
is wore completely to skin and bone and deafer than ten 
postes.” So we did, and during our visit papa asked 
B—— if he had ever been to London. “No,” says he, 
“but I have been pretty well everywhere else. I was 
wonst beyond Chatham, and felt lost. Why! I thought I 
should never have got back to Old England no more.” 
This is very confirmatory of your view.® 


I said to B——, “ How is it that your son-in-law is 
always out of work; he is a good engineer blacksmith ?” 
“Well,” says B——, very cautious and solemn, “I 


supposé he done wrong. He had a very good place under 
Mr. D—— at Hales Place—the college,* you understand. 
But he done wrong. In the course of his work he came 
across the place where they kept the sacrament wine, and 


1 Somner, the antiquary and local historian, 

2 A remark by someone at Harbledown. 

’ That when East Kent people speak of Old England they mean East 
Kent. 

4 The Jesuit College, 
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I do suppose he drinked it, made an end o’ the whole lot, 
kep’ going back upon it like, so he was forced to leave.” 
You can’t think what a singular expression B—— had in 
telling me this. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 26th March. 


Mrs. Tomlin! is in the hall partaking of sherry and 
biscuit and waiting to see papa on quarter-day matters, 
while he, unconscious, is lingering in the Cathedral. I am 
struck by the piety and solemnity with which she prefaces 
her glass of sherry. Her health-drinking is like a sincere 
prayer. She ends with “poor Mrs. Machins and God 
bless us all.” Mrs Machins has gone quite blind, which 7s 
a double calamity. This custom of health-drinking is 
really something of a religious act, and ’tis a pity that it 
has gone out. Did the Romans and Greeks drink 
héealths? . . - 


To Bernard Holland 


PRECINCTS, 26th March. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis of Cambridge come here to-morrow 
and stay over Sunday. He is an authority on gems, and 
came to discuss the unknown Archbishop’s emerald gém. 
When first that Archbishop was laid in that stone coffin he 
must have looked himself like a jewel in a case. His head 
mitred, his shining ring and jewelled staff, and broidered 
and jewelled shoes, and gold silk vestments from head to 
foot, and gold-pinned pall, and chalice parcel-gilt. He 
who wore these things was stately and delicately made. 
Lying at the bottom of that stone coffin he must have 
shone wondrously. The antiquaries are cross and quarrel- 
ling.” 

1 An old nurse, retired. 

2 ‘The tomb of an Archbishop of the early thirteenth century was 
opened in order to endeavour to satisfy some idle antiquarian curiosity as 
to which Archbishop he was, 
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To Miss Arnold-Forster 
CANTERBURY, Ist Apvil. 


. . . We are deep in snow here; all the old roofs and 
towers and ivied walls wrapped in a sheet of dazzling white. 
A perpetual draught is kept up in our very cold house by 
people making short cuts through it. I shiver all day. I 
have a good many sick people also, and a great many 
things to do and to listen to, and often I am very tired. 
It zs tiring, my Frances, to come and go, and listen, and 
run about, and fetch and carry for people, and all the time 
to be sure of their disapprobation ; but, after all, I don’t 
make myself a slave for them, but for Him, blessed above 
all, whose name I cannot take on my lips, or even think of 
in my heart, without smiling for joy. You must just lie in 
the hollow of His hand, and trust Him, and trust Hzm. 
You wanta long rest. . . . Let yourself go a little more; do 
not try to find words or to think consecutively. Let your 
heart and mind empty itself, and keep yourself very still, 
so that if Jesus speaks, you may hear Him. Don’t try to 
hold anything fast. If you must have words, take some 
very simple prayer, and keep entirely to this and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


To the Same 
CANTERBURY, 9th April, 


. .. For this, and for innumerable other blessings, 
I praise His holy name. I do and will remember you, 
dearest Frances, in the proper place and hour, in the 
ancient words which have sounded and resounded through 
Christendom so many years, and which will go on while 
the world lasts. Yes, that is a wonderful text, St. John 
Xli. 24, especially if we take it with the two following 
verses. The corn grain of the Incarnation cast into the 
field of the world, the seed of the elect and the Church. 

As some old Father says, if we would be of the harvest, 
we must also be of the sowing; whosoever will be of the 
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heavenly bread must first have lain in the earth of humilia- 
tion, and have been buried in forgetfulness of the world, 
threshed on the floor, crushed under the mill-stones, passed 
through the water and the fire of troubles, affliction, and 
repentance. Yet God does lead souls by an easier and fairer 
path, and may He so ever lead yours. His government is 
infinitely varied in method, answering to the infinity in 
creation. 


To Agnes Bolton 


CANTERBURY, i1o0th April. 


. . . Bernard persuaded me to go to Bruges with him 
for Easter day, so we set out. Our expenses there and 
back and our bill came to £2. It was tiring, but I enjoyed 
seeing the old city, with its belfry and steeples, and the 
vast mixed multitude that came crowding up hour after 
hour to the altars to be fed by the pale patient priests. 
The whole city seemed to communicate easily, devoutly, 
and thankfully. At 6.30 I formed one of a dense crowd of 
persons in a side aisle, and it was the same at three other 
altars in the cathedral, and at all the other churches. Old 
crippled people, young children, big boys and girls innu- 
merable, rich and poor of all ages pressing steadily forward, 
and streaming back with clasped hands and downcast eyes. 
A loud continuous noise of chairs moving and feet treading, 
but not a word, look, or smile. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 10th April. 


Thank you very much for your charming letter from the 
“‘sreen fields of Wales.” Iam glad that you have seen 
old Sam with your bodily eyes. He is the last of the old 
set except George, and he had much more to do with 
Knutsford than ever George had. I remember him coming 
there in my early married days, and all the jokes between 
him and Aunts Mary and Lucy, and his first pretty little 
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wife Annie, of whom they were very fond; and I stayed 
with him for a night during the tour in Wales I took with 
Aunt Lucy and Bernard, and we saw an otter hunt. I 
think that Wales has a great charm. We will go to 
St. David’s together some day... . I went over with 
Ber to Bruges on Easter Eve and returned Monday. It 
was rather tiring, but I liked seeing the old city and fine 
churches. I should rather like to have a room in the 
old English convent there and to go over sometimes, 
but lor’, as Tomlin says, I shall never do nothing of the 
sort. 


To the Same 
CANTERBURY, 15th April, 4.30 P.M. 


All day long Canterbury has been burying the good 
Bishop of Dover. There has been a very great stir. 
Military, volunteers, fire brigade, schools, colleges, paro- 
chial clergy, all the shops shut, and every living creature 
but me in the streets and cathedral yard and cathedral. 
It is all over now—bells and organ and music and 
trampling feet, and he is left quiet at the top of S. Martin’s 
Churchyard, where a “thousand suns will stream on 
him, a thousand moons will quiver.” I am grieved for 
Mrs. Parry, but she has dear sons, and who knows better 
than I do all the hope and consolation that lies in that 
thought ? 


To Sir James Lyall (in India) 


PRECINCTS, 4th June. 


. . - If people blame me openly I can say something ; if 
they are as kind as you are anything that I say makes 
them argue. You see that no one can allow that I have 
followed the leading of God, and yet, if I have not done 
that, I am in miserable error, and have, as it were, lost 
both worlds. But I have no doubt in my own mind. 
Things have gone better than I could have imagined; 
Bonum Deum habemus. Frank is very kind, and I have 
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never known him in better health and spirits, or more 
occupied or interested in what he has to do. And people 
here seem disposed to live and let live. I have no com- 
munications with any Roman Catholics, and live in the 
full tide of Church of England affairs, and if it is a sign 
of forgiveness to make use of a person who has offended 
you, then Canterbury has forgiven me. I have never felt 
a more tender drawing towards my friends or a greater 
desire to serve them. There has been a world of pain one 
way or another, but not the pain of estrangement from 
Frank’s family or my own. 


To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 4th June, 


I trimmed my long dinner-table’last night with pinks 
and roses, and it looked pretty, but this flagging south 
wind makes me feel very tired. How it will rustle to-day 
in the great elms at Eton, and how quiet the moonlight 
will lie upon the castle and river at midnight when the 
pretty play is over and the company dispersed. How we 
fly forgotten—a dream, a spark, an arrow, a bird, such is 
our course. The delight of books is the continuity they 
make. I am reading St. Theresa’s life of herself. I perfectly 
understand her. Her mind lives and touches mine. As 
she found people and things, in the main, 300 years ago, 
so I find them now. Loss and Gain is a very clever book. 
There is something so incisive and clear as crystal in 
Newman’s way of putting things, and it is, no doubt, a 
perfect picture of one side of English life so many years 
ago. We had a houseful of ordination candidates—good 
young men—not of a high stamp mentally or otherwise, 
and not at all trained in ecclesiology, very natural and not 
at all supernatural. Not at all like Willis, nor even 
Bateman, nor with White’s zsthetical proclivities. Don’t 
you love Bateman ?? 


1 Characters in Newman’s Loss and Gain, 
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To the Same 


CANTERBURY, 11th June. 


Yesterday Pére du Lac wrote to me to say that in 
August he and his whole house give up Hales Place and 
return to France for good. He says, “‘ Je n’ai pas voulu 
vous laisser apprendre ces nouvelles par bruit public.” 

I am very curious to know under what circumstances 
they return. He says, ‘‘ Notre maison de Slough, qui n’est 
pas un Collége, prendra notre place ici.”’” But what can 
any one but a college want with a great house like Hales 
Place? I am sorry they are going, for they were an 
interesting feature at Canterbury—more interesting and 
less formidable than a set of English Jesuits would be. 

Do you think it a good thing to read such contradictory 
authors at the same time? It would worry me dreadfully. 
I like to abandon myself to an author. I think that 
natural religion is little more than the worship of nature, 
and fails one entirely at the great moments of life. 


To Bernard Holland 


CANTUAR, Sunday, 15th June. 


I wonder where you have been to-day, which is just 
drawing to a close by means of the curfew, though the 
sun is hardly set and the twilight will last till dawn. 
Mrs. Loosemore, who has been long ill, died at three 
o’clock. The boom of the bell startled me sitting alone in 
the garden. I went over and found the poor girls in tears, 
and the old sister saying that there had never been a 
happier marriage, and that her brother and his wife had 
had the happiest life in spite of many troubles. Such is 
family affection. 

A very old Jesuit father (English) staying at Hales 
Place preached at St. Thomas’s this morning. It was a 
great pleasure to look at his bent head covered with snowy 
hair, and to listen to his low but clear voice. He spoke 
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like a man of vast experience, who knew all that there was 
to be known, and had been conversant with men all over 
the world. 

Pére du Lac called here on Friday and sat for a long 
time. He says that the reason the college is to be broken 
up in July is that it draws boys too much from the Society’s 
colleges in France, and that his own time is over, and that 
it is not thought worth while to begin again with a new 
rector. He is very sorry to go, and spoke very warmly of 
England. I am sorry, though I never see him; it is the 
loss of something that might have been. The tradesmen 
are quite broken-hearted and write him “the most beau- 
tiful letters.” The house is taken by the French Jesuits of 
Slough. This is a novitiate. There will be about 120 of 
them, but they will not circulate either in purse or person. 


To the Same 


PRECINCTS, 26th June, 


I am very rheumatic. This warm rain works me woe. 
Roses and strawberries abound. June is certainly the 
prime of the year, and we have had this week the still, 
warm, fragrant nights proper to the season. The sun is 
quite hot at 4.30 A.M. Last night your father was dining 
out, and I was so tired that I went to bed at nine with all 
my windows open, worn out with arranging and distributing 
a mass of roses. No sooner was I stretched flat and 
comfortable, with a book and shaded lamp, than the 
Warden was announced on business. So I got up and 
threw on a dressing-gown and white shawl, and went and 
sat with him for an hour, very pleasantly, in the twilight 
drawing-room. He had got a case of conscience, and 
wanted a woman’s uncalculating opinion upon it. 

Our dinner went on and off on Tuesday. . . . We have 
dined about 100 people since Easter, besides our big 
excursion parties, so I think we have done our part. 
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To Canon Routledge? 
PRECINCTS, 27th June. 


. . . I do like your book very much indeed. It seems 
to me as good as it can be. Of course I am particularly 
pleased by your sweet and kind tone in regard to all that 
pertained to the old way of worship, it is all in such good 
taste, and something more than what is meant by good 
taste. Then I think that the proportions of the book are 
so good. You give a considerable amount of details but 
yet it is all kept large, and one moves along, and is not 
tempted to say why this? and why that? ‘Then it is 
much to be able to write easily, lightly, and yet to give the 
effect of underlying enthusiasm, but this I think you have 
done. Then your quotations are very happy, and don’t 
swear with your own way of writing or line of thought. 
Then you very gracefully acknowledge all your obligations, 
but you make the reader feel that it isall your own. I do 
think that the little book is a most happily finished work 
of art, and I think that it will live and run for many long 
years. These are my true but hastily set down sentiments. 
We have visitors up to our eyes, and my husband is just 
off to the Eton dinner, where perhaps you and he may 
meet. He has got no further than the cover as yet. Still 
I heard him boasting about the book to strangers yesterday. 


To her Daughter, Agnes Bolton 


PRECINCTS, 29th June, 
SS. PETER AND PAUL. 

. . . Itis youranniversary.! It has been still and warm, 
with here and there a raindrop, and then a sunshine. The 
roses at the Lodge are superb. This year I did not mass 
them for my girl’s wedding, but on the Altar of St. Thomas’s 
Church, and they looked so splendid. I thought of you, 


1 As to a book about St. Martin’s Church at Canterbury. 
2 Of her daughter’s wedding in 1889, 
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and of Luce, and of Rosa Mystica. You could not believe 
how they shone and glowed in the sunlight and candle- 
light, and how much they reminded me of you. That 
wedding table, with its roses and lilies and great white 
cake, was beautiful. May the blessing of the great Apostles 
be with you and Will, and a mother’s tenderest blessing 
also. 


To Bernard Holland 


THE LopacE, ist July, 


It is so delicious here, though the roses have suffered 
from the heavy rain and boisterous south wind. But all 
is still and sunny and fresh as Paradise. I came up this 
morning bringing little Douglas Reid with me. He is a 
lively wandering elf of a child, and except for twenty 
minutes’ dinner, has been on his feet the whole day. Up 
the hill where the five mowers are bending in rhythm to 
their work, and across to the wood for foxgloves, and into 
the kitchen garden for strawberries. He wants nothing of 
one but an ear for hisadventures. ‘‘I believe I have been 
here quite a month, and yet I havea thought that we came 
this very morning,” he observed just now. Mrs. Tomlin 
is here, and Adams and an Industrial Blue for change of air, 
and a younger servant, all glad to ‘“‘transmigrare sicut 
passer ad montem.”” So am I. Every June my heart 
bleeds in the Precincts; it is a via dolorosa for me. While 
I live, and live in these places, I go the round of the 
seasons with my sick child. The only time I am free of 
it is from the 3rd September to the 16th February, and 
then she seems to be about with mein Canterbury. I don’t 
fancy these things, but they are always with me. If only 
people knew what Lucy was to me, and what it is to me 
that she is gone, they would forgive me and excuse me. 
It is a folly so to love. If she had married and left me I 
should not have known a day’s easiness, missing her from 
my side. I ought not to write these things to you, 
reviving perhaps your pain, you who most shared my 
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grief, my dearest Bernard; and you must not think me 
melancholy. I have had a very happy afternoon, arranging 
my pretty rooms, and cutting my storm-blown roses, and 
I feel the better for the air already. I have plenty of 
books, and I mean to-morrow to call on Mrs. Hilton. 

I enjoyed my afternoon at Margate; the air is quite 
delightful, and so is little Lucy and her mamma. 


To the Same 
Tue LopcE, 15th July, 


The weather has turned with the “translation of 
Swithin, B.c.” Yesterday was very warm, and towards 
night the wind fell, and after sunset there was a balmy 
stillness, which prevails also this morning. I spent most 
of the day in the Potager culling fruit, aided by an orphan 
girl from Canterbury, to whom the place is Paradise. At 
six o’clock, as I was writing in the drawing-room, Pere du 
Lac drove up. He came to ask me to call upon a young 
couple who have taken a house in Summer Hill for six 
weeks. ‘Ce jeune homme n’est de notre cété, c’est plaitot 
un ennemi, mais enfin il est venu me demander quelques 
renseignements, j’ai connu son pére, et je veux bien lui 
montrer toute la charité catholique possible, ainsi, 
Madame,” etc., etc. All this he said, and more, with a 
most sweet and bright expression of countenance. He 
much admired the Perugino, and stood looking at it. 
Indeed, all our religion is in that picture. As his carriage 
turned out of the gate, he turned also and took off his hat. 
I bowed from the window, and he was gone. I never see 
him without emotion. 

After this Amy came in to say that Miss Skipps and all 
her girls' were in the yard. They had come up in spite of 
all the prohibitions of . . . etc. ‘‘ Well,” said Miss Skipps, 
“we couldn’t hold out any longer.” So a ladder was set 
against the Bigarreau cherry, and with cries of joy the girls 


1 A training home. 


charming high up on the ladder, throwing down the 
cherries to the little girls, knowing, as a maid of Kent 
should do, how to plant a ladder, run up it, and reach the 
fruit. 

Then the swing, and the summer-house, and the willow- 
tree occupied them till it was nearly dark, when they sang 
a hymn, and clattered off down the drive, and I betook 
myself with my rosary to the clump, always my walk 
when the house grows quite dark. It was light on the top 
of the hill, a clear zenith, and great violet clouds with 
orange streaks to the west and north, where the sun had 
gone down. All the hay cut and sending forth an immense 
fragrance. The night-jars wheeled round and round me 
as I sat motionless, and presently one settled on the wire 
fence close behind the clump, and gave forth a sound that 
seemed to fill the world. His mate continued to wheel, 
uttering clear whistling notes at intervals. These things 
I did, saw, and heard yesterday, but the thought of you 
unceasingly filled my heart. My darling boy, it always 
seems to me that God would have something of you that 
you have not yet given Him, and that then all would be 
well. 


To the Same 
TuE LoncE, 16th July. 


Yesterday was a deep summer day. I wrote till eleven, 
then gathered fruit with my orphan, under a burning sun 
till one, when Mrs. Reid arrived to deposit little Douglas 
again. The currants are large and hang in great clusters, 
the black ones each throwing off a jet of light, under the 
heavy green leaves. Adams stirs her great copper pan all 
day and the house is filled with the fragrance of the fruit. 
‘The silent house,” Shelley once wrote in a past summer, 
—‘‘ the silent house is filled with the warm summer wind.” 
How often have I felt that ! 

After lunch, I turned all hands but those of Adams, the 
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confectioner, into the orchards, and while I went to spend 
the rest of the day at Oakwell, the maids, Chaney and 
Mark, worked with a will, and on my return at 7.30 all 
was combed and swept and a neat little stack built up. 
As I came slowly along the high terrace road towards 
Tyler Hill, I observed with delight the cobalt blue of the 
atmosphere in which everything was bathed. The 
cathedral, the city, the ridge beyond, the Thanet valley, 
all was pale bright blue, against which the immediate 
foreground, the massed summer woods of Hales Place 
stood out with a peculiar clearness. To the left, that is to 
the north, the little houses and stacks and orchards of 
Blean were sharp and bright as possible against a white 
horizon. It was one of those transparent days when one 
is so aware of the sea. It is that waste of waters all 
around which gives us that blue, and that pale brilliant 
horizon. Only Florence and the children were at Oakwell 
in the Blee. They accompanied me, walking, on our 
return as far as the Clergy Orphan School. I ate two eggs 
and salad and coffee, at 8 p.m. put Douglas to bed and 
went up to the Clump, where the air blew cool over the 
darkening landscape, and my friendly night-jars wheeled 
round again, but were silent. Now I am going again to 
gather fruit. 
You are not a minute out of my mind and heart. 


To the Same 
Tue Lopeg, 17th July, 


We are clearly to have full summer weather now; the 
blessed sun disperses all sorts of mists and earthborn 
clouds. Yesterday, again, I picked fruit, but this time 
alone, the orphan having been summoned home by her 
aunt. She went, bathed in tears, at mid-day, but in the 
evening re-appeared with a sort of desperate expression of 
countenance. We have asked no particulars, but I shall 
send her back again to-night. I fancy that at all risks she 
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has seized this one more day, and I don’t blame her. Her 
poor little childhood has been so moped away amid 
privations of all sorts, and she is not yet sixteen. Pére du 
Lac appeared again yesterday to tell me about some poor 
woman I had asked him to recommend to his successors. 
He apologised, ‘‘ mais c’est toujours plus facile pour moi 
de venir ici que de vous voir en ville et puisque je pars— 
enfin.” 

Miss Ward drove up at four, and stayed till after supper. 
After tea, as she and I sat at the Clump watching the hay- 
carrying on the breast of the hill, and admiring the active 
figures of the men pitching, and the men receiving, a 
whole party of people, Powells, etc., who had been calling 
at the Hiltons’, climbed up and joined us. The hay is 
superb after all. 

Mr. Powell says that an old Selling farmer of his 
acquaintance, as soon as the year’s almanack is out, #.e. 
in December, and as soon as he has thereby ascertained 
the course of the moon in the coming year, sits down and 
makes out the weather beforehand, and is always right 
within a little. He says that he finds from long experience 
that the weather depends upon the time of night or day in 
which the moon’s changes occur. Some weeks ago he 
showed Mr. Powell that we should have a period of fine 
weather from 16th July when the moon changed at 12.50 in 
the night—and we have it. Such it is to be a farmer of 
Selling, Kent. 


To the Same 
THE LODGE, 2374 July. 


What I meant by a full surrender is just perhaps what 
would have prevented you from making a false step in all 
this business. I mean a full and entire reference to God in 
every step of your life. ‘I will bear the cross and the 
cross will bear me provided, O my sweet Jesus, that Thou 
dost maintain both the one and the other.” 


But now, all my hope for you and my consolation lies 
18 
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there; nor can I believe but that the Commander-in-Chief 
looks with eyes of tenderest love on His soldier and servant 
and His child. Sacrificium Dei spiritus contribulatus est, 
cor contritum et humiliatum Deus non despicies. You are 
as He would have you; you see plain. He has let you 
take your way. 

Keep your heart close to Him, as the noble and solitary 
soldier said, of whom this generation was not worthy,' and 
He will bring you out of the mire and clay and set your 
feet upon a rock and order your goings. 

I don’t for an instant mean that by a mere emotion of 
the soul you should throw yourself upon God and do 
nothing, but my profound belief is that in so doing you 
will see clearer and gain courage and tranquillity of soul; 
your imagination will be ruled and your judgment 
strengthened. 

To the Same 
Loaeia, 24th July. 


... We have a fine blowing day after a still, warm, and 
starlight night. I looked late out of my window. The 
sky was light in the north, and in the south one great 
planet shone and throbbed far above the rest. The great 
elms made a great darkness opposite the windows, and 
bats and moths, with their hoods and woolly capes and 
beaded eyes, were on the wing. 

If you had been next door to me you would have been 
looking out too. I often think of you standing on the top 
of the little outside staircase at Fox Holm, in moonlight 
and starlight, or early morning. 


To the Same 
Tue Lope, 4th August. 


After you and Will were gone yesterday, Agnes and I 
avoided successfully two sets of callers by rather ignobly 
hiding in the nut copse while Amy conscientiously searched 


1 Gordon, 
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the premises, and the horses uneasily pawed the slope, and 
then we went to walk in the breathless woods. The copse 
is all grown too high, and the common is almost impass- 
able, and while the wind sits in the west there is no air. 
We were glad to emerge again at the right-of-way stile, 
and to trend homewards to the teapot. I ought to fulfil 
my word to-day, and go to pace the alleys and walled 
gardens of Hales Place with the gentle and accomplished 
Pére du Lac, but I cannot make up my mind to it. Some- 
thing cries in my heart in all the Augusts of the years of 
my life, and makes me turn from offered pleasures. So I 
shall go on till the night is done and in the morn those 
angel faces smile. Iam not unhappy, but I want nothing. 
The only source of unhappiness to me at this moment is 
that my dearest son is not happy, but I am persuaded that, 
if he takes this from God he will be guided into peace. 

Agnes’s visit gives me great satisfaction. She is perfectly 
well and quite content. She has excellent sense and a 
firm hold on her religion, and she will, I think, increase in 
strength of purpose. Will is a fortunate man to have her 
for his friend and faithful companion. She has all the 
best qualities for her calling. 


To Francis Holland 


THE CONVENT, MICKLEGATE Bar, York, 
18th August. 

York is much more of a capital than Canterbury. A 
much prouder city, but there is no charm or mystery in 
the huge minster. The most beautiful thing in it is the 
lovely Chapter-house—circular, perfect, and delicate, as 
the bell of a flower, larger than the chapter-house at 
Westminster, and the beautifully poised roof unsupported 
by any pillar. I think that one is sensible of a different 
climate from that of Kent. The sky is dun—and the 
meadow grass coarse—perhaps because of the huge smoky 
cities not many milesaway. There is nothing of the violet 

18—2 
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horizons of Surrey, or the pale bright blue of our own 
kingdom. This is the oldest convent in England and 
derives from Mary Ward, an interesting person in the days 
of Charles I. She was of noble family and allied to the 
best blood in Yorkshire, and had many strange adventures 
and a lovely countenance. She was not successful in her 
own lifetime—being before her age—but all modern 
convents are carrying out her ideas of increased liberty 
and higher education for woman. Farewell till we meet, 
my dearest boy. I shall have time and much inclination 
to pray for all graces and blessings for you—and do you 
think of me as you walk about the fields and see the sunset 
over the woods and the divine pallor of my tea-roses in the 
waning light. 


To Bernard Holland 


THE LopGcE, 3rd September, 


Agnes and I intend to drive over to Godmersham this 
afternoon and sit awhile by St. Lawrence’s low church 
wall. But Lucy is not dead, sunk though she be beneath 
the “flowery” floor. We shall see her again after we 
ourselves have fought through the shadows and phantoms 
of this lower world; and long before that day comes, I 
think that you will be free from difficulties, and be found 
serving God with a quiet mind, pliable in all things to His 
will. But Iam often frightened to perceive how earnestly 
I desire for you, not, perhaps, so much what God wills, but 
what you will. 


To E. M. (in Japan) 


Tue Lopcg, 5th September. 
My darling E. M.—Your letter of 6th August has just 
come to hand, and its words burn themselves into my heart 
while my tears drop upon them. Your poor Jugero 
Christ’s poor Jugero! What does it matter whether ae 
angel or a hand of flesh and blood threw the “ pice,” the. 
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miracle is the same, if it came direct from God, to His 
poor child tramping the lonely hills. I will pray for 
Jugero, and I wish he would pray for me. 

Why not your Quaker friend, my E. M., why not 
combine? He is doing Christ’s work: he is not smiling 
in scorn, and setting limits to the Gospel. But oh! my 
E. M., if you and he did but belong to the old faith that 
rejoices in just such things as those that have happened to 
Jugero? I don’t want to persuade or to disturb, but if 
you only knew or could imagine! There are plenty of 
things as regards discipline, and perhaps some of doctrine 
difficult to arrange with, but when one has made but half 
a dozen steps within the vast precincts of the ancient, first, 
and last Church, all the noise of commonplace dies away 
and is infinitely removed and remote. You cannot, my 
E. M., imagine it, and it is of no use to tell to you, though 
I feel as if I would almost give my soul for yours. There 
is no delusion on my part; it is all true and the only truth 
—a thousand times you have acknowledged it in our old 
readings, you must have done so. Well, don’t answer me 
in this, you will only say something that might hurt, and 
all I want is to have you back, and to hold you in my arms. 
That is all my immediate aim, chére rachetée de mon 
Dieu! You know that it is. 

You will remember, my E. M., that everything I have 
in the world is yours, and that I have always now too 
much house-room and too many servants, and that if you 
will make us your headquarters for life there is nothing 
would please us better, and you will never imagine that I 
should worry you on questions. No one feels that who 
lives with us or visits us. I have not a shadow of anxiety 
about any of Christ’s servants, and only bless Him with 
my whole soul that He has permitted them still to love me. 

With love from all here, I am ever your true and faith- 
ful friend, SIBYL HOLLAND. 
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To Bernard Holland 
THE Lopez, 12th September. 


Our superb weather continues. One day certifies 
another. The hoppers rejoice, and all the roses are out 
again. 

There is nothing to relate; no news except that at 
4.30 A.M. the silver crescent of the moon rides in the east 
just above the dark elms, while the rosy dawn flushes the 
sky to the south and south-east, and the Great Bear wheels 
round on his head, preparatory to plunging below the 
northern fringe of wood. 

And, of an evening, as we sit talking by Frank’s fire on 
the hill under the fir clump, the evening star hangs in the 
sunset, exceeding fair, and the hop oasts give out a piercing 
odour, and the young men standing on the waggons sling 
up the great round sacks. 

Are such things to be seen at Brome, in heaven and 
earth? Have the tea-roses, the September roses, the 
divine pallor in the twilight that mine have? Can any 
curfew be heard when the winds are still? Have troops 
of pilgrims ever tramped the road to Scole? 

Is there any place like Kent ? 


To Mrs. Sheppard 


THE LopGE, 15th September. 


. .. This afternoon, as Fan Macrae and I were sitting 
in the garden, a deep and friendly voice made itself heard, 
followed by a grey wide-awake, surmounting a kind 
bearded face with blue eyes—all belonging to you. He 
had been up in the woods, and turned in on the way back. 
I am delighted to hear that he really means to join you at 
York, and I hope you and he will make an excursion to 
Beverley, which delighted me much some ten years ago; 
and couldn’t you come back by Lichfield, as I did? It is 
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the sweetest small Cathedral, and there are the Maclagans 
to lunch with. 

Mr. Holland hopes to be home about 7th October. He 
has enjoyed his outing immensely, but has left Michael in 
a Ranch on this side of the Rocky Mountains. He will be 
quite alone, and I really can’t bear to think of it. Bernard 
starts for India on the 2gth. Agnes left me on the 5th. 
She and I both felt the parting. What with one thing and 
another my heart seems pulled to pieces, and I do not 
look forward to the short days and long nights. 

I hear very pleasing accounts of the Bishop-designate. 
Mr. Robinson, of Christ Church, told W. Bolton that he 
could hardly listen to his preaching without tears, he is so 
moving a preacher. 

I like your pretty descriptions of Scotland. I should 
like to see something new. At York I did see the Cathedral 
and the ruined Abbey, but voila tout. I don’t think that I 
came back exactly happier from York, but I was interested. 
Newman’s death I did not feel. At his age, and with all his 
work done, it was time, and then, when a man has written 
all that he has to say, he hardly dies. I mean that when 
a man of action dies, it is ten times more of a death than 
when a writer dies. 


To Francis Holland 
THE LopGE, 20th September. 


Our weather has broken, and the gales of the Equinox 
are all abroad, roaring in the tossing elms and sending the 
delicate rose-petals flying. But the sun is out, and the 
country shines like a clear mirror. 

Papa will be tossed on the ocean. He sails the 24th. 
I will send you his last letter when I know where you are. 
He says Vancouver is a paradise. Bernard and I have 
much talk. 


1 Dr. Eden, Bishop of Dover, now Bishop of Wakefield. 
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To Francis Holland 


THE LODGE, 22nd September. 


The Judge! zs very like Dr. Johnson in many ways— 
exterior and interior. I have always thought so. There 
is a particular kindness about him, almost a tenderness— 
don’t you think so? He was ever most kind to me, and I 
hope he has not put away the kindness in spite of my 
aberrations. ... I hope that you will never give way to 
the demon of melancholy. Nothing so hinders and 
paralyses all the best part of the mind. A passion of grief 
is another thing. That even restores occasionally, but a 
settled melancholy is to be abhorred even for only an hour. 
My head is full of rheumatism, and I cannot write. 


To her Brother, Sir Alfred Lyall 


THE LopGE, HARBLEDOWN, 23rd September, 1890. 


My dearest Alfred—Your letter of the 21st has just come 
to hand, and I send a line in reply on the chance of hitting 
you before you leave Montreux. I saw all those beautiful 
places in 1880. I saw the soft, grassy hollows of the hills 
filled with the most charming abundance and variety of 
spring flowers, and I saw the masses of snowy cherry 
blossom high up against the blue sky. Bernard used to 
go up to Glyon and come back with his hands full of 
narcissus and herb of Paris. Surely nothing can be more 
lovely than that end of the laughing lake, and that it has 
been sung by so many poets greatly enhanced my pleasure, 
which I could always express in their concise and splendid 
words. I wish I were there with you this sweet September 
morning. I should burst into tears, and, after that, I 
should enjoy it very much. 

I feel the parting with Bernard, and he is very subdued 
and full of misgivings. Ifhe were undertaking this journey 


1 Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
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cheerfully it would be different, but he seems full of sad 
presentiment.! 


[I left England for India on the morning of Monday, 
29th September, 1890. My mother drove with me from 
Harbledown to the station at Canterbury, where I was to 
take the Dover train. I parted with her at the door of 
the station, and last saw her as she still sat in the carriage 
which had brought us, never to see her again in this world. | 


To Bernard Holland 


THE LopagE, 1st October, 


I drove away from the station on Monday feeling very 
ill, nor have I yet lost the physical sensation. It is, how- 
ever, of no use to say more as to this. You know, or at 
least can partly guess, all that you are to me. I hope that 
as you move along courage will return. . . . I spent some 
hours in the Precincts, sitting talking with Mrs Rawlinson 
in the bowling-green, and then got a telegram to say that 
Uncle Alfred would not be home till the late boat train, 
and so drove up here and read some old letters, and wrote 
some new ones, and said the Itinerary for you, which you 
will find in the Garden of the Soul, and then talked to 
Anne Frossel, who suddenly appeared and was very nice 
and affectionate. 

I don’t know what is portended by the arrival of all these 
old servants. Sarah on Sunday, Anne on Monday. Anne 
slept for a night, and went off shedding tears next morning. 
I have hung up your straw hat in my room, and put all 
your room in order. I miss hearing you shut your window 
at night, after your evening meditation, and there is no 
one to want an early cup of tea. When all the children 
go, besides the actual pain of losing them, the mother 
loses her occupation. 


t 1 This letter was written exactly one year before the day of the death of 
the writer. 
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To Francis Holland 
Tue LonceE, 9th October. 


I so very much value all your expressions of affection. 
My children give me far more pleasure than anxiety ; but 
I am not precisely anxious, but, as it were, bereft, missing 
their sweet company. Yet I like them to move about. 
Your sojourn in the Lakes has given me pleasure, because 
I can imagine and be sure of yours. I fell in love with 
that country, and that you love it also gives us another 
thing to love in common. Hobbes says quite truly, All 
pain is prospective. It is the idea of the long time that 
Ber will be away, and that he may not during that time 
be happy, that grieves me, not the fact that he is at this 
instant away. 


To her Niece, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Cropper 


22 HatFr-Moon STREET, 21st October. 


My dearest Edith—I have put in here for the afternoon 
on my way home from Surrey to Kent, and Frank has just 
told me that you have a fourth little daughter, and that 
her name is Sibylla. It only shows how much com- 
munication has lessened in my direction that I should 
neither have known that this sweet soul was on her way to 
our world of varied good and ill, or that she already 
breathed this mortal air, for mortal air it is. 

I do not for a moment imagine that you gave her my 
name because it is mine, but that you did not avoid giving 
it for that reason; and that you did give it makes me feel 
an interest in the child, and I shall always remember her in 
my prayers, and be her bedeswoman at shrines not 
approached by any other of the dear family. 

I think with pleasure of your little visit to me about two 
years ago, and I shall always hope that you may come 
again, and that you will believe that I am ever your 
affectionate aunt, SIBYLLA. 
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To Bernard Holland (in India) 


Precincts, 7th November. 


We came down here on All Saints’ Day, and the Lodge 
already seems to be fifty miles off. Our weather is mild, a 
blustering south-west wind whirling the lime leaves into 
space, and carrying the rooks and jackdaws round Bell- 
Harry in joyous circles. Now and then a pale sun 
illuminates the too familiar scene. Papa and I drove to 
Godmersham with some white flowers for our lost white 
flower. The church from the road below the bridge was 
set in every tint of gold and amber, behind which rose the 
Down white with the bent grass; the stream ran clear, 
swift, and strong below. Our little graves were all clipt 
close and neat; all was quiet, in order, and full of bright 
transitory colour. Tell Uncle James I thought of him at 
Godmersham ; I always think of him there. Afterwards 
we called at the Vicarage, then at the great House where 
no one was at home, but the butler was so glad of some 
one to talk to that he made us quite a long speech. 
Then we called at Chilham Castle, where all were out. 
Then we took tea with Mrs. , very solemn, kind and 
pious, with a lurking spite of her neighbours. Then to the 
Cockerells’, where all was youth, good humour, and wild 
spirits. Did I tell you that I went for a Sunday and 
Monday last month to Cambridge? In the morning I went 
to Mass in the new’church, not very interesting somehow, 
and in the afternoon to King’s, where I met Katharine 
Stephen, and next day went with her over Newnham, 
which pleased me much on account of the great attention 
to detail, and the general thoroughly feminine air of all 
the arrangements. 

I am very busy with my sick people, etc. Castle’s 
daughter’s husband dying of consumption touches me very 
much. So simple and tender and hard-working ; so sorry 
to lay down his tools and leave his good little wife and 
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boys whom he has overworked himself for, such a natural 
dread of the awful change, and such a humble dependence 
upon God. 

To Dr. Sheppard 


Precincts, November. 


. . . I never do give any one any information about the 
Cathedral. You doubtless suggest that I should do so in 
order to support your own theory as to the intrusion of 
women into outer things. As I always maintain, the 
women’s aggression arises from men’s slackness. If the 
men did all their own work there would not be room for 
women to doit. On the Continent the men play dominoes 
and smoke while the women dig and trade. My experience 
goes to show that universally, and in the long run of things, 
it is better that the work should be undone rather than 
that the wrong persons should undertake to do it. There- 
fore unless you answer every question for me about the 
Cathedral they will never be answered, until the person 
who asks goes himself to the person who can answer. 


To Francis Holland 
PRECINCTS, 24th November. 


Our weather continues to blow warm from the south. 
I have a large bunch of roses from the Lodge. The 
watchman cried all the hours last night. I lay awake and 
responded. I could not sleep for having talked to ; 
old friends have a right to ask questions, and it is a sort of 
relief to talk openly—at the same time it raises ghosts by 
the thousand, nor are they laid without exorcism. 


To the Same 
1st December. 
. .. Iam wholly swallowed up by the papers all the 
morning, and by the Egoist of an afternoon and evening. 
But I am longing to get to the last chapter and my 
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freedom of mind again. It is too much. He makes me 
feel myself an egoist. As for Parnell he is like Milton’s 
hero in council. I agree with every word he says (for the 
Irish), and admire his wondrous tactics. The whole 
question of the Irish party lies in Parnell’s words If you sell 
me, etc. etc. Meantime how good, kind, and wise does 
Balfour radiate, with his well-cast schemes and courageous 
responsibility ! 


To Bernard Holland (in India) 


PRECINCTS, 4th December. 


Take all my greetings for your birthday, and for 
Christmas. You will at least, I think, have a cheery 
Christmas in India and I like to think of you making one 
with the party there. Ever since I was a little child of 
three or four years old I have had to think of India. At 
Godmersham your grandmother used to end the Christmas 
toasts with, “and Cousin John in India!’ a Cousin John 
who never came home. We have been deep in snow and 
ice. All the towers and roofs and ivied walls wrapped in 
white silence. It has been cold in Cornwall too. Agnes 
writes that as she sat alone in her little drawing-room 
writing to me, at nine in the evening, a little wren, 
scarcely larger than a bumble-bee and noiseless as the 
down before the wind, lighted down on her paper. It 
must have been in the room for hours. It spent the 
evening with her, playing about on the table and carpet 
and replying to her whistle with a cheerful chirp. If 
nothing comes of your hawk and her wren I shall think 
that our mysterious relationship with birds is over, and 
that they have settled down upon ordinary good fellow- 
SLIP nee. 

e . I am absorbed by the Irish debates among them- 
selves, but as events will have moved by the time you 
receive this letter I will only remark that on his side of 
the question I am inclined to think Parnell in the right. 
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He knows that morality has nothing to do with the 
matter, and if he leaves the saddle to please Nonconform- 
ists how is he to know that he can ever mount again? 
Those words of his, “‘ Don’t sell me unless you can get 
fair value for me,” seem to contain the whole question for 
the Irish party. I don’t see that they will get much value 
for him. 
E. M. (in Japan) 


CANTERBURY, 37d December. 


. . . Did I tell you that I had a long sit with the Canon 
of Westminster last month? He looked very well and 
was full of nothing but Newman; got out letters to show 
me, and went back upon things, and talked with all the 
enthusiasm imaginable of the great man. I sat silent 
enough, for somehow the Cardinal’s personality is nothing 
tome. I think, E. M., that it is a fault in me to care not 
enough about persons, at least the persons of writers. If 
you have their writings you have the very best of them. 
I would much rather see and observe C. W. F., for 
example, who isn’t a writer but a man of action. But 
you know it is rather a silly position for me when I sit to 
hear eulogies on a Cardinal by an Anglo-Catholic. I 
haven’t got anything to say in reply, and I came away full 
of affection, but empty otherwise. And I am getting a 
sad habit of silence. You must come home and break it 
forme. You must determine beforehand, my E. M., that 
you will say and let me say. Do not let there be any 
blocks of silence between you and me. I shall not wish 
to try to convert you, but I shall love to talk openly. 

We are full of snow and ice here, a silent city. Bell 
Harry rears himself with all his fretwork picked out with 
snow and his long gray back clad in a white mantle. The 
red roofs of the houses and the old ivied walls are all 
covered up. The fluffy birds alight noiselessly as feathers 
on the frozen ground. Mysterious humped-up figures flit 
round the great church; they may be Deans and Arch- 
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deacons, or they may be butchers and bakers, so levelling 
of outward distinction is the heaped up dazzling snow. I 
went across to the Cathedral at 4 P.M. and sat down in 
the lovely half-light of the north transept, and said my 
rosary to the sweet whirling music of the psalms. Over 
the purple-drawn curtains the choir lights struck up into 
the high vaulting of the roof. I thought of many things 
and of many persons. How often have I seen Lucy cross 
that transept to and fro with her sweet face set as though 
she were hurrying on a way. Do you know the expres- 
sion? You cannot imagine, my E. M., how I cry out for 
Lucy. In this empty house I cannot help sometimes 
listening for her step overhead—folly it is. 

Bernard writes happily from India. As he sailed the 
Indian Ocean and was quietly playing chess on the upper 
deck, a hawk flew in from the sea and settled on his head. 
And two days ago as Agnes was writing to me alone in 
her little vicarage in Cornwall at nine in the evening, a 
tiny wren alighted on her paper and spent the evening 
with her. No bigger than a thimble, she says, and light 
and noiseless as down before the wind. But I have 
suffered too much to be any longer superstitious. 

I remember catching your eye, your dark eye, the last 
summer at Fox Holm when we were sitting on the lawn 
and a robin flew in at Lucy’s window.'—Ever your loving 
SIBYL. 

To Francis Holland 


CANTERBURY, 10th December. 


I am fascinated by the Egotst.2 The scene in which, 
while his mother’s death is imminent, he pictures his own, 
and wants to make Clara swear, is extraordinarily good, 
and that word of hers, “I can only be of value to you, 
Willoughby, by being myself,” contains the very gospel of 

1 There is an old country idea that wild birds entering a house predict 


a coming death. 
2 Meredith’s novel. 
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marriage. So many marriages are more or less spoilt 
by the man wanting the woman to be his echo—not his 
friend. 

I think that Mr. Dicey’s letter in the Times is very good. 
I suppose that the only principle in admiring Parnell con- 
sists in the sort of admiration one feels to any super-emi- 
nent quality—by whomsoever exercised. Beauty strongly 
calls it out—so why not courage? David could not help 
forgiving Absalom, because of the personal beauty in 
which he had delighted. 


To Miss Trueman 
Thursday Evening, 8.30. 


My dearest Florence—I wish that ... had not been 
here to cut off a few parting words. Not that I have any- 
thing especial to say. That silent kneeling side by side, 
in the most sacred part of our dear Cathedral, was far 
more than any words. As I write the sacring bell of 
St. Thomas strikes the three strokes for the end of Bene- 
diction. I pray our dear Lord and His blessed Mother 
to have you in their holy keeping while you are away, and 
to bring you back in peace to your dear ones, among whom 
please reckon me who loves you truly and tenderly.— Ever 
your affectionate friend, S1BYyL HOLLAND. 


To Bernard Holland (in India) 


CuristMAs Day, CANTERBURY, 


I was much interested by your account of the discourse of 
the Cambridge Mission preacher at Delhi. Mohler’s famous 
book on Symbolism is written to show that the central 
point of difference between Catholic and Protestant lies 
in the way in which the doctrine of the fall of man is held. 
The Calvinistic view (originally derived perhaps from 
St. Augustine’s writing) is that no good was left in man. 
The Catholic view is that the image of God, in which he 
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was created, is ineffaceable, though distorted and defaced. 
He was created in it, and it is an integral part of his 
nature. 

I went to the Cathedral this afternoon with Frank and 
Uncle Alfred. We had the Pastoral Symphony, the 
Handel Chorus, and “‘ Hark! the Herald Angels.” As we 
came out of the little south door at 4.35 the light had 
faded eastwards, but the west was like a great curtain of 
orange and rose, where the sun had just gone down. 
Uncle Alfred and I walked across the oaks, and round by 
St. Martin’s Hill and Barton Fields before tea. The 
ground is hard as ice, one could skate along the roads; 
everywhere is ice and silence, and a biting air. All the 
children look like red apples, and everybody treads in the 
middle of the road, and no one stands still for a moment. 
I have sent numberless plum puddings, bottles of wine, 
and Churchwood rabbits to ali my old friends; and not- 
withstanding the pinch of cold, a cheerful feeling seems to 
prevail. 


XI 
LCEITERS OF 1591 


To a Lady expecting a Child 
CANTERBURY, loth January. 


. . . OF course, for general purposes, I hope for a boy, 
but a little “ fair maid of February,” coming among the 
snowdrops, would be very pretty too. Still, “ Father and 
Son,” “Son and Mother,” are great names in heaven and 
earth. But all is as God wills; and from my heart I say, 
His will be done! His will be mine; His will be thine; 
blessed for ever be His holy Name! 


To Miss Mason 


Lonvon, 13th January. 


. . . It was good of you to come up through the fog ; 
you are just the friend to appear in a fog of any kind, and 
to hand one out of it. Now I come to think of it, it is your 
very calling. I am off at 1.50; every vein in my body 
streaming towards Canterbury, and my own room, and 
household, and husband. 


To the Same 


PRECINCTS, 14th January, 


It is the hand of God, my darling girl; it is the will of 
God. It is His design from all eternity that thus, just 
thus, and at exactly such a time this should come to pass. 
So He willed it when your father’s soul first left His hand, 
so He fulfils it now when He calls it back to His hand. 

290 
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But oh! the pain for you, and for those dear to you; and 
oh! your father might answer, the rest for me—the sleep 
in Christ, the place of refreshment and light and peace, 
the morning instead of the evening, the renewal and 
increase of life. There are a thousand consolations, but 
nothing that touches upon or lessens the parting. 

I shall think of you every moment, my dearest Agnes ; 
and I know how all your many friends, whom you love 
and serve so faithfully, will feel for you. Your name will 
be in all our hearts, and on all our lips. 

It is of no use for me to write more till I know more; 
write when you are able.—Your faithful sorrowing friend, 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


To the Same 


CANTERBURY, Sunday, January. 


I am so glad and thankful to know about your blessed 
father. What a quiet and beautiful death: and how 
beautiful his face must have looked these days! White 
on his pillow, and the world all white without. I am so 
glad to have seen him in his house among you all. I 
always think of him in two places—one, walking lightly 
along that broad walk along from the house; and the 
other, sitting easily on the gate by the roadside waiting 
for us. He was not in the least like an old man. There 
was something so graceful in both mind and body. 

Your mother is wonderful, but don’t count upon it too 
much. There is a sort of throw off of the mind under a 
great shock, and this must be a great shock. You must 
take infinite care of her dear body. And you yourself, my 
dear Agnes, who have lost so much. It is easy, compara- 
tively, to draw deep draughts for other people, as long as 
one can oneself draw from the living spring of unalterable 
home affections. You have suffered an immense loss, but 
it came so suddenly, and with so much of sweetness and 
mercy, that your heart has been full of love and thankful- 
ness. It is all beautiful, but the pain must be there. 

I9—2 
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To the Same 


CANTERBURY, January. 


Oh no, my dearest Agnes, I would not discourage you. 
I think that all is right with you, and it is not possible 
but that our Lord looks with the tenderest love and 
approval upon all that you do, and say, and feel in respect 
of your blessed father, of whom really one may say he was 
not, for God took him; and it is a great thing to have 
been spared that hopeless struggle for life, and that dread 
of parting which, as Mohler says, testifies to the unnatural- 
ness of death. Man was not so created. 

I daresay that your father looked beautiful in death, 
with that mystery of both worlds on his placid brow. It 
will be very good for your mother to be with the son 
who was not there, and to have to tell him quietly all 
about it. 


To Francis Holland 


20th January, 


You are at work again to-day in the centre of things. 
I am glad that you were admitted to the M.A. degree in 
such a solemn manner and with the greatest imaginable 
words. I wish that I could for twenty-four hours have 
been a young man and your best college friend, and come 
also to take my M.A. and to sit up into the small hours 
with you. How fond I should have been of you, and I 
daresay you would have liked the company of your little 
brown friend. In the other world (and may the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost bring us there), where there 
will be no age, I shall renew my youth and you will know 
me young as you have known me old... . Ihave some 
very sick people on hand, and visiting them keeps my 
spirits piano piano. They are poor, but young and 
reluctant to die. I said to a young man, “‘ The weather 
is milder, and the men will be out to dig the hop-grounds.”’ 
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“Yes,” said he, and burst into passionate weeping, ‘‘ and 
there is nothing for me but the cold grave, and I have so 
loved to work.” 


To E. M.-(in Japan) 


CANTERBURY, 237d January. 


. . . The difficulty of mission work seems so great now. 
What made the natives catch fire in former days and 
come in to the fold of Christ, never to return to their old 
gods? Why does not the Spirit blow as He did then? 
The missionaries are as believing and devoted in many 
places. Something has grown cold in the world, as St. 
Francis said. I think that at home here there is a fast 
increasing indifference among the working people to all 
religion. The Catholic religion has no more hold on 
them than anything else. They are neither in the parish 
churches nor chapels, and, as far as I can see, they are 
quite indifferent to the Salvation Army. They all, more 
or less, believe in God; but they live their own life. 

In many respects Christians are now far inferior to 
their medizval forefathers. The more I read the more 
this strikes me... . 

... I think that I shall never see my children’s 
children, but that is as it pleases God, blessed for ever be 
His holy Name, for all that He gives and all that He 
withholds. He gave me your friendship, which was a 
great good gift to me and mine. I don’t fret for my 
scattered children. There is always much to do here, 
even though I am out of all committees, etc.; but the 
sick-visiting tries me rather, because I cannot say my 
whole mind to my sick. I cannot think why they so like 
me to come, except they think that I too have known 
trouble. 
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To Bernard Holland (in India) 
CANTERBURY, 237d January. 


Old M—— has been ill all the winter and has just paid 
me a visit. He sat sipping a glass of wine and pronounc- 
ing upon things. He has got a great many phrases, such 
as, ‘ We are not all made alike, nor is it fit we should,” a 
familiar Canterbury saying. He observed that “ Our Lord 
went through the world with a great amount of goodness 
and no interest whatsoever in worldly affairs, and this 
enabled Him to see clear and to speak plain.” He says 
that he finds there is a great deal of truth in the gospel, 
and ended by saying that of all things he was fond of 
‘“‘ruralising,” and had been since a boy, by which he 
meant moralising. His own father had made away with 
himself in the Stour, and was found near Sandwich 
twenty-six days afterwards, whereas the Duke of 
“had gone off with firearms.” ‘‘’Tis mostly fire or water,” 
says M , “sometimes they are cast into the fire and 
sometimes into the water, by which we may plainly know 
who sets the temptation agoing.”’ 

Not much happens externally. In myself I am much 
at peace, and were you happily settled in life I should 
cease to desire anything ardently, except to live in charity 
with all men, and to make a good end of my careless life. 
I should like to know whether any one who comes after 
me will ever be a Catholic, as I am, for to him or to her 
would I leave the few things that I hold most dear among 
my small goods and chattels. 


To Francis Holland 
CANTERBURY, 30th January. 
I am so sorry that I missed Frank Newman’s letter. 
It is very odd of the old man to break out now against 


his brother. I think that perhaps he has been for many 
years devoured with jealousy. He was thought his 
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brother’s equal in intellect as a young man. But a man 
who only pulls down cannot make the same mark in the 
world as the man who builds up. Nevertheless, I have 
sometimes thought that perhaps Cardinal Newman has 
been over-estimated. I wonder what he would have done 
had he remained out in the world instead of withdrawing 
into a charmed circle at Birmingham. Perhaps this very 
withdrawal, together with the Apologia, and the careful 
arrangement made with regard to the publishing of his 
correspondence, point to some existence of the ego still 
alive and moving in his noble heart. “A strange creature,” 
G. C. P. says, “J. H. N. always was.’ But I must try 
to see his brother’s letter. 


To Sir James Lyall (in India) 
THE PRECINCTS, CANTERBURY, 6th February, 1891. 


. . . Agnes has been here for a week. I was so glad to 
have her, and so sorry to see her go away again. I wish 
she had a party of girls and boys about her, as I had at 
her age. Then Bernard was just going to Eton. Hewas 
in his third year at Cambridge when I was forty. So the 
time slips away. 

I am a good deal alone here, now that I have no 
children at home, and Frank is often absent, but I always 
feel busy. The poor, young and old, keep me well occu- 
pied, and women of all classes are given to come confiding 
their affairs, and asking advice, malgré tout. I am not 
nearly so separated from people as one might have pre- 
dicted. I think that Canterbury is a place where some 
people are allowed to do what they like, and others are 
universally found fault with. The clergy like me to visit 
their poor and sick. Last week, because I had not been 
to two very sick persons, the clergyman wrote to ask me 
to go. It is inconsistent all round, but natural and 
friendly. ... I have been reading lately some of George 
Meredith’s novels. They are literally packed with good 
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sayings and beautiful descriptions, but are deficient in 
plot, as are all philosophic novels that attempt to describe 
the world exactly and to draw morals. There 7s no plot 
in general life. Tolstoi somehow manages to have a 
plot, and yet to describe life as it is. But he is a genius. 


To Francis Holland 
CANTERBURY, 18th February, 


We have a thick white sea mist this morning. Bell 
Harry all shrouded, but tolling for the funeral of George 
Austin. Yesterday I spent chiefly in bed, and amused 
myself with the Layman’s mass book, a_thirteenth- 
century book of devotions in English, and also with 
Ward’s Ideal, which entertains me very much because he 
states so exactly all my old difficulties as to the Anglican 
Church being identical with that of the Fathers, and 
there is something so audacious in the way he goes along, 
for at that time he was an Anglican. I should like to 
read Bishop Berkeley, and will ‘‘when the May is white — 
with blossom, and the fountain flows again.” 


To Bernard Holland (in India) 


CANTERBURY, 26th February. 


I thought that by this time I should be able to give you 
some news of dear , but none has reached me. Feb- 
ruary is, I think,a very good month to be born in; all the 
year lies ahead with its bloom and fruit and ingathering. 

I just see in Newman’s letters that his birthday was 
2ist February, 1801. Newman’s anxiety and careful 
arrangements as to the publication of his letters after his 
death is a singular feature in his character. I sympathise 
in his immense desire of being understood, and in his idea 
that to misunderstand him was in a degree to misunder- 
stand his religion, but yet I think it somewhat of a weak- 
ness. However, I have only just begun his letters, and I 
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may take a different view presently. I wonder whether, if 
Newman had been born a Catholic in Catholic days, he 
would have been a great Churchman. I rather think that 
polemics quickened his spiritual nature, and that he owed 
much of his special influence to the fact that he was in 
opposition. Something in his way of letter-writing reminds 
me of yours. I am also reading the Tracts for the Times, 
and all the occasional pamphlets straight through—it is 
very amusing reading. 

We are having perfect weather for the special affairs 
of the kingdom.!' The ground has been made so friable 
by the frosts that it hardly wants turning over before 
putting in the seeds. Bell Harry is wrapt in moonlit 
sea mists all night, but by 8.30 A.M. casts off this 
veil, and is clothed in majesty by the clearest sunshine. 
I am leading a silent and busy life, and find the day too 
short for what I have to put into it. Two of my sick 
people are lying dead, and their wasted bodies contrast 
with the springing year; but the streets are full of children; 
every girl skips and every boy drivesatop. This invariable 
custom comes into play on Candlemas day. It is cheerful, 
but impedes traffic. No one ever reproves a child in 
Canterbury. I have always observed this. Perhaps the 
children, if scolded, would not go out hopping or fruiting 
with their mammas. There is probably a solid reason 
somewhere for this extraordinary indulgence. 


To Francis Holland 


CaNnTERBURY, 7th March. 


Monday, the London antiquarians will be here again. 
The director, Mr. Milman, has rummaged up an MS. in 
which Henry VIII. is made to say that he never give no 
horders? for burning the bones of St. Thomas, but on the 
contrary that they were buried in a certain round tower. 
So there will be more explaining and talking, which is a 


1 Kingdom of Kent. 2 Kentish way of talking, 
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great amusement tome. My teeth are all right again now. 
Nothing is as bad as it seems in prospect. . . . I might 
perhaps go to London for Thursday and Good Friday. I 
should like once to hear the famous Tenebrae. . . . I see 
that Froude had a notion that there was a strong re- 
semblance, body and mind, between Julius Cesar and 
Newman. But surely there was not. Newman had not 
governing talent; he would have made a bad bishop, and 
it is impossible to imagine him a Pope. Whereas one 
can easily imagine Julius Cesar in those capacities. Then 
he says their mouths were the same. But where in Julius 
Ceesar’s face was that underhung lip of J. H. N.’s? 
Froude always talks so loosely. 


To Miss Arnold-Forster 


CANTERBURY, toth March. 


I am surprised to hear of you still in London. I was 
thinking you were at home again. You will certainly 
have enjoyed seeing so many dear kind faces, and hearing 
so many friendly affectionate words. Friends are so dear, 
so unspeakably dear; I feel this more and more. Love 
costs, but it is the pearl of great price, isn’t it ? 


To Bernard Holland (in India) 
Lonpon, Good Friday. 


Your letter from Isa Khel enclosing verses gave me the 
sweetest pleasure! It really is charming, and the verses 
are beautiful. Your muse has returned, my son. 

I am here surreptitiously for Maundy Thursday and 
Good Friday, just for once, to hear the voice of the Church 
in the Lamentations and great chanted Antiphons. .. . 
I am cheered by your last letter and verses. They read 
happy and strong. I trace Tolstoi. I am reading his 
book called Life. Some passages in it affect me as 


1 T have ventured to print these lines in the Appendix. fp. Cea) 
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passages in Gordon affected me, and when he names 
Christ I kiss the page. He 7s a servant of Christ and a 
saint, I think, and he speaks from the heart of things. 


To the Same 
PRECINCTS, 2nd April. 


I was in London for Easter Eve and went to all the 
morning services at the Oratory. They brought the new 
fire into the church; blest the fire, the water, the oil, the 
salt, the chrism—in short all the great preparatory cere- 
monies for Easter Day ; all carried out finely, great order, 
promptness and very fine music. I saw things done as 
St. Gregory I. established them in the days of St. Augustine. 
The melodious cry of Lumen Christi, as they lit the first 
candle from the fire struck at the entrance of the church 
with flint and tinder, was very striking. This was repeated 
again in the centre of the church under the dome, and 
again in the sanctuary on the lighting of the third candle. 
So was the ancient “ prose’ sung by the Deacon on the 
lighting of the great Pascal candle, and so were the twelve 
long lections read from the Old Testament and the Holy 
Saturday mass and the first great Alleluia. I was very 
much pleased. 


To the Hon. Mrs. Duckworth (on the death of a young 
married daughter) 


THE PREcINCTS, 12th Apvil, 


My husband has shown me your letter, and my tears 
flowed as I read your natural expressions of grief, and 
renewed my own. Heart-rending it truly is to part with 
these darling creatures, and to survive so much hope and 
joy and love. 

I know what I say, for I too have lost children—a boy 
whom I loved too passionately, and a charming daughter 
in the flower of her age. He was suddenly drowned on a 
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summer day, and her I accompanied step by step through 
a long year to the very brink of the grave. I know how 
God can strike and I know how He can heal, blessed for 
ever be His holy name. 

In these great sorrows two thoughts sustained me. 
After the boy’s death I one day opened an old book and 
read these words written to a mother whose only son had 
been killed in battle: “You must know, madam,” the 
letter said, ‘‘that neither did marriage give you this child, 
nor did death take him away, but the W7ll of God.”+ 

This, I thought, was true, and I went on to consider that 
this very thing that had happened to us and our sweet 
springing boy had been the exact Will of God for us and 
for him through all eternity, and that the whole story of the 
child’s life had lain in the Mind of God, and that when 
He sent his soul into the world He knew precisely in what 
hour and on what day and under what circumstances He 
should recall it; and that my life lay in the same way in 
the hollow of His hand, and that this deep grief was a part 
of it, and that all that was left me to do was to enter into 
His design. 


O dolce lume a cui fidanza i entro! 


In la sua volontade é nostra pace 
Ella é quel mare, al qual tutto si muove. 


And again, through the long illness of Lucy so loving and 
tenderly loved, and so worthy of love, I thought of Calvary, 
and a thousand times as she lay dying, for there was never 
any hope, I carried her to the foot of the Cross, and laid 
her there, where Jesus and His Mother give to us poor 
mothers and children tear for tear, wound for wound, love 
for love. It is the only habitable place in all the universe 
for a mother and her dead or dying child,—there we strike 
the bottom of the ocean of grief, and thence we draw the 


1 This is from the Letters of the Abbé de St. Cyran, of the Port Royal 
movement. 
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power of still living, and loving, and hoping. Here your 
heart, though pierced through and through, is yet 
enlarged and set at liberty, so that you love all tender and 
young married women in your lost daughter—and she 
lives; of that we are certain, and, while our tears fall, she 
is sunning herself in Paradise. She is risen with Christ, 
and there is no more death for her. I often think of 
Fénélon’s words: ‘‘ Encore un moment et il n’y aura plus 
de quoi pleurer, c’est nous qui mourrons ... elle ne 
mourra plus.” 

You say you have been so happy; how good God is! 
We must not take His gifts instead of Himself; that is 
such a great mistake, and leads to so much pain. I know 
how you must suffer, and that life will be different—this is 
what God wills, but He will comfort. I pray for you with 
all my heart. 


To Francis Holland 
CANTERBURY, 4th May. 


. . - May some good angel speed B.’s business . . . this 
is a day of Paradise. I wish that you and I were in 
Normandy, in an old farmhouse buried in blossoming 
orchards sloping down to the clear waters of the Seine and 
set thick with primroses. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
PRECINCTS, 5th May. 


. .. Lam off on Monday. I have been very busy, but 
not at all worried about anything. I seem nowadays to 
expect nothing, and never to be out at anything. 


Que rien ne te trouble. 
Tout passe. 

Dieu ne change point. 
La patience tout obtient. 


Qui posséde Dieu, rien ne lui manque, Dieu seul suffit. 
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To the Same 
SALTASH, 19th May. 

. .. This place is charming. The house contains a 
wide view of the wide water called the Hamo into which 
the Tamar and the St. Germans and some other rivers run. 
We look south towards the soft woods of Mount Edgecombe 
on the one hand, and the clustered buildings of Devonport 
on the other. There are lovely views of Dartmoor from 
the back of the house. Really nothing can be prettier. 
Will and Agnes are very busy, and everything is in perfect 
order; an intelligent occupation prevails....I am 
reading Sir Walter Scott’s Journal. It is a delightful 
book, much nicer than the Oxford Movement, I think. ! 
really adore Sir Walter. 


To Bernard Holland (in India) 


FRESHWATER, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
26th May. 

I left Saltash yesterday morning and travelled here by 
Salisbury, Bishopstoke and Lymington, to see Aunt Bar- 
bara, who has fallen ill of the influenza, but is better. Uncle 
Bob met me on the Yarmouth landing-place and we drove 
over to these lodgings, which look due south on the little 
bay. I walked up the bowery lane with Bob after tea 
yesterday evening, and in at the gate in the walk which 
leads through a shrubbery into the walled garden. There 
we found the old Poet in an arbour looking west, reading 
the Times and listening to the birds. We sat half an hour 
and then went down the straight gravel walk with its gay 
belt of spring flowers, and out by the garden cottages into 
the park, and up a lane to a pretty house called the 
Briary, built by Watts, which Hallam Tennyson and his 
wife are occupying for this year. . . . Yesterday I repaired 
again to the arbour, and found the old Poet. He was 
very affable, and we talked about nightingales, Byron, 
Campbell, Keats, etc., and last about “‘ Maud.” He said, 
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“You cannot understand ‘ Maud’ till you hear me read it. 
No one can understand it till I read it.” 

This whole place is at its most charming moment, for 
there are very few visitors, and everything is in spring array. 

I quite delight in Saltash. It is so eminently cheerful. 
The very thought of those wide bright waters revives my 
spirits. 

To Mrs. Charles Buxton 
27th May. 

. . . Constance possesses real powers of conversation. 
It is not only that she is very quick, but she has such a 
good substratum of real information and powers of 
reflection. She can translate impressions into ideas, and, 
perhaps, mental labour mainly consists in that. That isa 
faculty that is natural and not to be acquired, and is 
independent of a high education, but when they are 
combined, it makes a person in the highest degree pleasant 
as a companion.! 


To Francis Holland 


FRESHWATER, 30th May. 


. . . Christ and His apostles seem to intimate that 
wealth and poverty will always continue, and that the 
kingdom will to the end of the world consist of those who 
resist its influence. It is the essence of Christianity to 
give up ease and comfort for Christ’s sake, to go down 
and live among the poor, and to help them to bear the 
inevitable burden. . . . He (Tolstoi) says that if no one 
ordered yachts or pictures or fine buildings the slavery of 
the world would cease—and certainly, Frank, I believe 
that the slavery of free England to-day is a thousand and 
a thousand times more miserable than anything the 
negroes have ever suffered. It darkens the sunlight to 
think of it. Yesterday I went a long walk with the old 
poet (Tennyson), and he talked a great deal. He can 


1 This is Constance Lubbock, the first wife of her nephew, Sydney 
Buxton. 
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walk for miles. He attacked me about my religion as we 
plodded up a long hill. He led up to the subject, but I 
beat about a little; but at last he was absolutely direct, so 
that I was obliged to reply and the storm broke. I stood 
my ground notwithstanding the war of the elements, and 
when the thunder ceased and the clouds rolled back, we 
were found discussing ghosts with quiet minds. It is 
delightful to feel the freedom and assurance with which 
one can talk to a distinguished intellect, no accommoda- 
tions are necessary, one has only to be quite honest and 
clear and one is certain to be understood. If I walk again 
with him, I will see what he thinks of the subject of your 
paper. The weather is lovely. We have had a cold wind 
and a few showers, but none of your Epsom weather. I 
am so glad that this will find you at Fox Warren—all the 
bluebells will be out on the lawn at dear Fox Holm. I 
wonder that my astral body (which the poet was talking 
of yesterday) does not flit about those wood walks in the 
deepening summer twilight or in the light morning mists. 
I have often been out on the lawn at 3.30 A.M. and seen 
the dew lift in clouds of light steam as the June sun rose. 
Nowadays base thoughts of rheumatism keep me indoors, 
if not in bed. 


To E. M. (in Japan) 
PRECINCTS, 18th June, 


. . . All you say about Jugero made me weep. I feel 
about him exactly as you do. Who is worthy to receive 
if such a simple believer is turned away? He would have 
adhered more clearly to Jesus had he been one of those 
who heard the wondrous and searching words of St. 
John vi. It is to be remarked that our Lord expected 
what He there says to be taken as it stood. He seems to 
have made no attempt to explain them to those who had 
hitherto followed but now left Him. It would not have 
made any difficulty to Jugero, mark you, nortome.... 
Jugero’s soul is safe with his Master who loves him as a 
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mother may love her babe which has died before it could 
draw the breast. Happy you who begot him in Christ 
Jesus. That expression of forming Christ in the soul, 
and bringing forth and giving birth to children in Christ 
must be very applicable where you are. 

.. . Early this month I’spent a week at Freshwater. 
Every day I talked and walked with old Tennyson, which 
interested me very much. He is so absolutely simple and 
veracious with his rough manner and few words that he 
attracted me powerfully. Besides, I have all my life been 
enslaved by his enchanting poems. 

I enjoyed my visit to darling Agnes. Saltash is a very 
pretty and singular place, and more cheerful than you can 
imagine. Agnes’s house is all neatness and order, and she 
and her husband lead an excellent useful life. I have 
been alone here eight or nine days, while F. is at Saltash. 
All the rooms empty, nothing but the warm wind filling 
the silent house. Where are Bernard, and Agnes, and 
Lucy, and Frank, and Michael, and E. M. who shared the 
sunshine and the flowers with us all? Japan, and the 
Rocky Mountains, and far Kashmir, where Bernard is 
drifting in a light house-boat, under the flowery forests 
and in sight of the eternal snows, and Cornwall, and 
Westminster, and the fields of Paradise; these places hold 
them; they have passed like shadows from their mother’s 
house. Oh, E. M. come again to see me, before we all go 
hence one by one. 


To Bernard Holland (in India) 


PRECINCTS, 26th June. 


The nightingales have sung in the Precincts this year ; 
heart-piercing notes in the silence of the early summer 
nights. Last night, just as the bell practice began, a 
sudden storm from the sea, preceded by a thick mist, 
swept over Canterbury, great claps of thunder and 


streaming lightning. It was like an assault on Bell 
20 
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Harry, the lightning played all round him. “The bells 
kep on,” as George Castle observed, “and come right 
through, and when all was said and done there they was, 
and by the time the curfew begun all was cleared off and 
you wouldn’t know nothing had happened.” 


To Miss Mason 
THE LopacgE, 5th July. 


My dearest Agnes—This letter has been waiting for you 
since Saturday mid-day. You did not give me the Sand- 
gate address, so I send it to the Metropolis. Our conver- 
sations still work in my head, and your sweet manner to 
me is alive in my heart.—Ever your affectionate 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


P.S.—The post has just brought your letter, and the 
man waits while I write a word and change the cover. 
What a nice account of Sandgate, but why not bathe on 
Sunday? (Plenty of reasons for not doing so occur as I 
write.) You might have bathed in the summer moonlight 
just before midnight on Saturday. That is a mysteriously 
delightful thing to do. I knew two brothers, beloved of 
all, who used to swim out into the shining furrows of the 
moonlit sea, and come back plashing up the beach. 

I haven’t time to say anything more than that I am 
eternally yours. 


To Bernard Holland (in India) 
PRECINCTS, 8th July, 


John Morris has sent me this.t . . . It is very naturally 
written, and I thought that, as you know Kegan Paul, 


1 An article by Mr, Kegan Paul, explaining the process by which he 
became a Roman Catholic. John Morris was one of those who became 
Roman Catholics in the earlier days of the Tractarian Movement. He 
became a Jesuit, and was much interested in historical research. This 
brought him at times to Canterbury, He died some years ago. 
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you may like to see it. The last paragraph is touching 
and so true, but it is a matter of experience, and only of 
experience. 

Certainly my road was quite different to his. I set out 
unconsciously in very early life and wasted an infinity of 
time on the way. Still I think I always knew where the 
sun rose, and was never under any false impression. But, 
as Doudan says, we don’t most of us travel by the map, 
but make our way across country from many different 
quarters. I am surprised at the very great influence 
which Newman has had. I think that I fully appre- 
ciated his writings, but he never appears to me a guide 
or teacher of men. Bossuet and Fénélon and Francois 
de Sales formed my ideas, and I still adhere to their 
writings. 

Father John Morris was at Hales Place all last week, 
and spent much time in the Cathedral, taking his meals 
mostly with us. He and your father are perfectly good 
friends. It gave me a nice restful feeling to have him 
sitting about in the house and garden. 

Yesterday, 7th July, was another pilgrimage of about 
500 people. They arrived at the L.C.D Station at 12.30, 
and marched with their banners along the Dane John 
ramparts, down the High Street, up Mercery Lane and 
Burgate to the Church. I went half way up the Mount 
of the Dane John and watched them. First, a big blue 
banner of our Lady with a cohort of about forty priests, 
then a red cross, then a white, then a blue, the multitude 
walking very orderly and quiet, three and three abreast. 
When they had passed the Riding Gate I went down 
Watling Street and through the White Friars, and caught 
the procession as it came down High Street. The 
citizens, with mild, smiling faces stood at the shop-doors 
to see them pass. Then I went through Burgate Lane, 
and watched the banner coming across the Butter 
Market and up our street, and went into the Church, and 


waited till they came in. They left their banner at the 
20—2 
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altar, and went for an hour to the Cathedral, with leave 
from the Dean, to kneel and pray where they liked. 
Then they dined in the Foresters’ Hall, and went about 
Canterbury, and at 5.15 all came again to the Church for 
litanies, sermons and hymns. I had dressed the altar 
with roses from the Lodge,—red, burning red, on either 
side of the tabernacle, and shading off into delicate pinks 
and creams at the sides, a background of tall white 
campanula and striped grasses and ferns. The Roman 
Catholic way of saying the litanies is very good, so prompt 
and certain, and they sang ‘‘ Faith of our Fathers” with 
much enthusiasm. It does not really mean much, but I 
felt pleased and interested. Father Ephrem sang the 
gospel to the old Benedictine tone in the morning High 
Mass, and said to me when he came in to dinner after- 
wards, ‘“‘ Ah, I thought to myself, She hears me sing, and 
is pleased if I shall sing well, and all the time I thought, 
She hears me.” There never was a more harmless and 
simple creature than Ephrem of Ramsgate, and he did 
sing very sweetly, and I was pleased. 

I wish I had given you a Breviary instead of a Missal, 
but it is such a large book.. The Breviary contains all 
the offices, and lections and hymns. The “ sequentia” 
—indeed the whole Mass for Corpus Christi day—was 
written by the great St. Thomas Aquinas. So was the 
Adorate hymn at the beginning of the Missal in the 
Oration’ post Missam. 

I am properly at the Lodge, but here for two days 
again. As I write the rooks are noisily arranging them- 
selves for the night in the perfumed foliage of the limes, 
and pigeons are making post-prandial circles round 
Bell Harry, who rears himself pale grey against a pale 
blue sky. 

What are your plans? Are you going to Japan, or 
what? It will soon be a year since I said good-bye to 
you at the station, and two years since Michael waved a 
farewell at the Lodge gate. Two years of calm for me. 
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But I feel a little anxious when I think of you two, my 
first-born and my youngest-born.—Your loving mother, 
SIBYL HOLLAND. 


The roses at the Lodge are superb—masses also of 
strawberries. 


To Miss Mason 
Tue LonpcgE, 12th July. 


I ought sooner to have returned this very charming 
letter. ‘‘ Wild” it is not, rather a steady fragrant flame 
of love to God and man. You are happy to have such a 
sweet strong friend working hand in hand with you. 
Have you got a photograph of her? I should like to see 
her. 

I liked your description of your gardening with 
Mrs. Mason. I can see your strong hands and brown 
head and bright weed-searching eyes. 

I can’t write more. Dear you are to many, to none 
perhaps more than to me. 


To Francis Holland 


THE LopaE, 13th July. 


You will be here next Friday, and to that I shall 
look on with pleasure. Why should I be here alone? 
The four young ‘‘ High School Maams” enjoyed them- 
selves yesterday—such sweet, intelligent, and affectionate 
creatures. ... The weather is fine but flagging. The 
sun hot on this hillside, and the east wind not perceptible. 
The sound of the great church bells comes up from the 
city. 

‘ . I wish, my son, that you would now abjure 
the philosophers. You have had two years of them. 
You turned to them when I turned to the old church, 
and I think that I made the best bargain. 
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To the Same 
THE LonceE, 30th July. 


Storms now prevail, spoiling the raspberries, but 
washing the dark green ’op to its great good. This 
morning, after heavy early rain, a warm sun began 
at 8.30, and the teeming earth sends up an immense and 
universal perfume. 


To Mrs. Sheppard 
Tue LonaE, 5th August. 


. . . cannot get down to Canterbury, being tied here 
by an old aunt who has arrived from foreign parts, and 
stays till next week, when my brother comes and his 
daughter. And on the 17th I go on a week’s visit to 
Cavendish. So August slips by. 


But at my back I ever hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near. 


As Andrew Marvel says. 


To Mrs. William Lyall 


St. Mary’s CONVENT, YORK, 
Sunday, 23rd August, 

. - - 1 am very happy and think that I am making a 
good retreat. Father Morris is quite splendid. I could 
listen to him for ever. He is so spirited and practical at 
the same time. I mean that in his highest flights one 
cannot escape the application. He has run me through 
and through, body and mind, lifted me up, and cast me 
down, elevans allisisti me. In the end I hope I shall be 
with both my feet well planted on the ground, and a 
heart full of love and courage to go forward. Please pray 
this for me, and ask William to do so also. 

We are not going very regularly through the exercises, 
and we have not been down into hell, at least I did not 
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notice our doing so, and we had what Father Morris 
called a nice comfortable consideration of death, which 
made me wish to die, that same night, in this house, with 
the Viaticum at his hands. Now we are upon the life at 
Nazareth. He was beautiful last night on the flight into 
Egypt, and this morning’on the life at Nazareth. He 
exalts St. Joseph nobly. He says a great deal about 
perfect obedience, which is the only true practice of 
humility. I go with every word he says. If only my 
soul would move as quick as my head I should soon get 
on, but, as Father Morris says, one can’t expect miracles, 
one must plod. Plod I will, like a barn-door fowl, but I 
wish I could fly like an eagle. I think that I have only 
been like a stupid bat flying round and round in circles. 
I have never seen things so clearly as I have done these 
last two days, and even now I am purblind, I know. 
When I think, Susan, of ali the time past and misspent, 
it does seem such unutterable goodness of God that I am 
here at all, with my five senses, which Jesus keep, and 
perhaps a little time left in which to serve Him. But it 
seems to me that I have wasted so much of the two years 
that I have been in the Catholic Church. It really 
seems as if it were hardly possible to do the least thing 
right of oneself, and I have not half enough, not a 
thousandth part enough, thrown myself on God. 

The only trouble in retreat is the difficulty about 
sleeping and eating. This is what I mean about being 
run through the body as well as the mind, but it does 
not really matter. There have been no excursions this 
time, but the days go by too fast ; we are not at all hard 
worked. I send my paper for you to see. I don’t go 
into the reading aloud and needlework. I sit by the 
Baroness at meals. She walks about just as you say; 
nice, kind dark eyes she has. I could write a great deal 
more, but you will have had enough.—Ever your affec- 


tionate cousin. 
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To Francis Holland 


St. Mary’s ConvENT, MICKLEBAR GATE, 
York, 237d August. 

I shall not be able to get to the Minster between four 
and five. But Le Pére Morris says do you come here, 
and you can see me for a quarter of an hour, and then 
take a walk in the Minster or elsewhere with him. He 
has a passion for York antiquities, and it will be a 
refreshment to him to have you. Get a wash and some- 
thing to eat and then come. I shall count on seeing 
your darling face. This is a large ordinary looking house 
just outside Micklebar Gate. ... We have a good deal 
of rain here, but the large garden in which we pace 
silently soon dries. I am glad that I came away, but it 
was an effort at the moment. ... I enclose also a 
touching letter from Aunt Emily; I will go and see her. 
She has been such a faithful friend to me since 1870. 

Yesterday was two years since I made my move. It is 
odd, rather, that all that has happened has a sort of 
fragrance in my memory, not in the least pain. If pain 
there was, all trace of it has faded. Perhaps in another 
life we shall so remember even days of anguish here. 
We shall seem to have lived more truly, even though we 
suffered keenly.—Ever, my sweet, your loving mother, 

SIBYL HOLLAND. 


Much of my meditation takes the turn of considering 
my children—here, there, or elsewhere. I thank God that 
I can trust their lives to His good guidance. There is 
much to make me anxious could I do anything in it, but, as 
I can’t, I try to keep a quiet mind and see the hand of 
God in all things. 
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To Mrs. William Lyall 
CAVENDISH, 27th August 


. . . Certainly a retreat isa great help. It does so clear 
up one’s ideas and determine one’s line of action; but it is 
a great responsibility to be made to see everything so 
clearly, and to agree to it in the very depths of one’s soul, 
and to perceive all that may come out of the reception of 
these great and animating truths. It is like a question put 
to one’s soul by God, and one has to answer not in word, 
but in action. I am writing in such a hurry, for there is 
an immense packet of letters waiting here for me. 


Letter from the late Rev. John Morris, S.J., to the Superior 
of St Mary’s Convent at York 


St. Mary’s COLLEGE, CANTERBURY, 
21st September, 1891. 

My dear Child—I fully expect that we shall lose 
Mrs. Holland, or, rather, that we shall soon have another 
friend in heaven. She had another shivering fit on 
Saturday, and Mrs. Bolton telegraphed for me. I called 
at the Church in Canterbury and took the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Holy Oils up with me, and gave her 
Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction. Yesterday afternoon 
I again took her holy communion and gave her the last 
blessing. There was a marked change for the worse. To- 
day I return to Farm Street, but I go up to Harbledown 
first, and if she has continued to sink, a rally cannot be 
expected. 

She is in beautiful dispositions—as always, thinking of 
and for others. When I had come away from her room 
yesterday she sent for me, and it was all about one of the 
people in Canterbury who was on bad terms with another. 
She wanted children to come and pick up the plums, and 
she said, ‘‘Shake the trees for them.” To me she said, 
“All this is for the holy souls.” 
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She is most anxious to die. ‘Oh, if He would! Oh, if 
He would!” she said, lifting one hand to emphasise it, 
meaning, Oh, that He would take me! 

Her favourite prayer is the Jesus Psalter, and her sister 
Mrs. Petre and her daughter Mrs. Bolton say it with her. 

She managed to get through four parts by herself, 
knowing it by heart. Get all the prayers for her you can. 


CONCLUSION 


In the last days of August 1891, my mother left the 
convent at York, where the Retreat had been conducted 
by her friend, Father Morris, S.J., and went for a visit of 
two or three days to her sister at Cavendish, in Suffolk. 
Here she seemed to be in excellent health and high spirits. 
She arrived at Harbledown Lodge on the 2nd of September. 
On the morning of the 3rd of September, the fifth 
anniversary of her daughter’s death, she was taken at 
breakfast by a sudden “rigor.’’ The nature of her illness 
was not well understood, but it was thought to be due to a 
blood-poisoning from an abscess. Her illness was painful 
but short. She received the last sacrament from Father 
Morris, and died on the 23rd of September, in the presence 
of several members of her family. On the 28th of 
September she was buried, with the Roman Catholic 
ceremonial, under the south wall of the chancel of 
Godmersham, close to the grave of the daughter whom she 
had so ardently loved. 

Over that grave, five years earlier, she had caused to be 
engraved the words from the Latin psalm, ‘“‘ Domine ne 
moreris,” in our version, ‘‘ Lord, make no long tarrying,” 
an expression of her own hope not tolive too long. When 
death came she received it as a gracious gift from God. My 
sister, who was with her throughout the illness, wrote at 
the time: “She longed to die. All through her illness 
this was her one cry, ‘Oh, that God would take me now, 
now! Oh, that this might be my last bed! If He would 
let me go now, I should think it such a mercy.’ She 
settled everything with a view to this, and gave me many 
messages.” 
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APPENDIX 


LINES BY A FRIEND 
Meese i. 


23RD SEPTEMBER, I891I. 


CaRVE no stone above her head, 
Rather let her praise be read 

In the shining eyes of youth 
Taught by her to gaze at Truth; 
Let her honour be approved 

In the deeds of those she loved, 
And each life inspired by her 
Be her worthy chronicler. 


Never soul more chastely wise 
Watched the world through deeper eyes ; 
Hardly shall the future tell 
What the influence of her spell; 
How her speech’s virgin gold 
Took the grace of antique mould ; 
How her heart like altar fire 
Burned with flame of high desire ; 
How divine Philosophy, 
Handmaid of the Lord, stood nigh, 
Prompting her the Truths that wrought 
In her every look and thought.— 
All has fled; no written scroll 
Holds the story of her Soul ; 
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In Time’s archives is set forth 
No escutcheon of her worth— 
Naught remains save memory! 
Nay; such sweetness cannot die ; 
Though her name be never set 
In Fame’s tarnished coronet. 


As within a garden green 

Shall that dearest name be seen, 
Showing as in lilies writ, 

And with roses framing it. 

We who hung upon her words 
Caught the throb of heavenly chords 
Touching harmonies of earth 

Into a diviner birth; 

Felt the Stoic’s rigid School 

Soften into Christian rule; 

Learnt what hidden virtue lies 

In the life which fools despise ; 
Longed to play the nobler part 
With the right chivalric heart. 
Honeyed lore of poet and sage, 
Simples of the golden age, 

These, as into sweets distilled, 

All her days with fragrance filled, 
These, as garlands wreathed and fair, 
Guard her solemn sepulchre. 


All Love’s herald could proclaim 
Lies within her twofold name, 
Mary, hers, whose home was blest 
By the living Lord as guest; 
Sibyl, her majestic eyes 

Rapt in lofty mysteries, 

But, if childhood met her sight, 
Melted into loving light. 

Precious as her counsel’s store, 
Yet her comforting was more ; 
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When she stood by misery 

With divining sympathy, 

When her every grace and power 
Found in Love its crowning dower. 


Where the hallowed sunshine fills 
That lone vale ’mid Kentish hills, 
Where her stainless child has rest 
’Neath her native earth’s kind breast, 
Let her sleep, while April rain 

Calls the blossoms forth again, 
While the nightingales rejoice, 

And the wild bee’s murmurous voice 
Hums the sombre trees among 

Like an echo of old song, 

While the fading leaves shall fall 
To one lonely thrush’s call, 

While the snow shall drift and pass 
Like a shadow on life’s glass, 

While the world shall onward roll 
Nearer its mysterious goal. 


Strew with violets dim the sod, 
Leave her Epitaph with God. 
ETHEL Ear.. 


February, 1892. 


GODMERSHAM! 


YEs, ’tis the place, and yonder is the swelling 
Curve of the down; the Stour beside her flows; 
Green grows the grass above her peaceful dwelling, 

Warm on the south wall o’er her blooms the rose. 


Yet, oh, green hill, and oh, thou gentle valley! 
She is not here, but somewhere far away, 

Though sadly here sweet memories may rally, 
Though better here than elsewhere we can pray. 


Light was her step on the earth which lies above her, 
Little she wanted, nor was that denied— 

Just a few friends to cherish and to love her, 
Sunlight and air and the homely countryside. 


Light was her step: we weep, but cannot wonder 
That we no longer hear its gentle fall ; 

God, who hath power to put our love asunder, 
Also hath power to reunite us all. 


Yes, in our hearts for a time we will preserve thee, 
Dearest and best and sweetest of our race; 

God in His mercy grant us to deserve thee, 
Pardon, and somewhere bring us face to face. 


October, 1886. 


1 See page 135. 
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REGENERATION ! 


“In mortal anguish man is born 
And dies in mortal pain, 

Tied to the wheel of life and death, 
Is born and dies again. 


‘© What can unbind him from the wheel ? 
What power can set him free? 

How can he cease to live and feel 
His mortal misery ? 


‘‘ Not water from the Ganges stream, 
And not a Brahman birth, 

Can save him from the unhappy dream 
And loose him from the earth. 


“ Let him annul his whole desire, 
His passionate heart control ; 

His chains will melt like wax in fire, 
And he shall free his soul. 


«« Ambitions, hopes, regrets and fears, 
All must be laid aside ; 

He is beyond the realm of tears 
Whose very life has died.” 


So spoke of old the Indian Prince, 
Who had renounced a throne, 
Whom millions after millions since 

Their Lord and Master own. 


See page 298. 
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To us the Highest Voice has said, 

*“ Wouldest thou be free from stain, 
Lay thy first self among the dead, 

Be born, and live again. 


“ Thy buried self, like seed that dies, 
A heavenly fruit shall yield ; 

From the bared ground new life shall rise 
For God’s own harvest-field. 


“ Hoard not the seed, nor fear to trust 
Thy treasure to the ground, 

Exchanging pleasures doomed to dust 
For joy without a bound.” 


February, 1891. 


21 


A RIDE! 


Ou that we two were riding this morning, you and 1, 
Along the wind-swept Barham Down, beneath the pale blue 
sky ! 
How freshly, as we galloped, around us we should feel 
The winter air, fine, keen and clear as pure Damascus steel; 


And far away to northward the Foreland line would be, 
The long white cliff, where Ramsgate lies above the yellow 
Sea } 
Beyond the Minster levels and the open rolling land, 
Wide grass and brown copse-skirted fields where tented hop- 
poles stand. 


*T was in this same December that three long years ago 
We rode along the ridge and down to Denton lying low, 
And through the bright chalk valley, and homeward turning 
then 
We galloped past deserted Brome where dwelt the Oxenden. 


Surely you must remember—the boy who held the gate, 
The rose upon the cottage wall that soft year flowering late; 
Half laughing and half sighing as we turned into the lane, 
You said, “Who knows if you and I shall ride through 
Brome again ?” 


And so through Barham village and Bishopsbourne we passed, 
And down the long low street of Bridge and gained the crest 
at last, 
From where, more gently riding as we neared our journey’s end, 
We saw around Bell Harry Tower the circling shades 
descend. 


In memory of a ride with my sister Lucy in December, 1885, 
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When we two rode together—I never shall forget 
How long soe’er my mortal span of life on earth be set, 
But you, do you remember? Ah! who can surely say 
That to the souls who rest in peace such memories find a 
way? 


December, 1888. 


21—2 


Ear ty bird, early bird, 

Only by me is thy note heard ? 
Often I think that One alone 
Listens to my thankful tone ; 

Or hears the voice of my complaint 
When my spirit waxeth faint, 

Yet He, who will His ear incline 
To my voice, disregards not thine, ! 


John Starr, who wrote these last lines, came of a Canterbury 
legal family, and he, as his father before him, lived for many 
years in the house in the south-east corner of the Precincts, 
which my father, in his turn, has dwelt in since 1882. John 
Starr had the dignified and courteous manner of a gentleman of 
the older school, and he was a true religious mystic. He 
printed in 1846 and 1847 two tiny volumes of mixed verse and 
prose. From these I extract the following passages, because 
they are intimately connected with Canterbury, because my ~ 
mother was very fond both of him and them, and because they 
have, I think, a tender beauty of their own. 


1 See page 160. 
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FEBRUARY ogTH 


* * * * * 
Tue freshness of the cool, grey afternoon 
Gives a fore-feeling of the coming Spring ; 
The patient birds make longer their brief note 
In the dark hedges of the sheltered lanes, 
And I observed a cottage door or two 
Left open to admit the south-west air 
That came across the fresh-dug garden-spot 
I’ll walk home by my ever-calm cathedral, 
And join my prayer with that eternal one 
Of its sad windows’ upward earnest gaze. 

* * * * * 


NOVEMBER 


«9s 1.0 the. they seem, 

Those far sad streaks that reach along the west, 
Like strains of long, full yearning from the chords 
Of Nature’s orchestra. Weary, yet still, 
She sinks with longing to her Winter-sleep, 
Dreams ever of that birth, for whose bright dawn 
The whole creation groans, Fair, sad companion ! 
I join my sigh with thine; yet none can be 
Our sigh’s interpreter, but that great Good 
Who breathes eternal wisdom ; made, redeemed, 
Oh, loves us both; and ever moves as erst 
On thy dark water’s face. 

* * * * * 
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THE ROOKS OF] tHe PRECINCIS 
‘* Consider the ravens.”’ 


Free birds! what gay apparelling can vie 

With the dark plumage of your wavy breasts, 
As in the fields ye pace, and gather food, 

And light reflect from the mild winter sun! 

Ye are not famed for melody of note, 

Neither for measured quantity of tone ; 

Yet those there are— whom God hath set to dwell 
In and beside old buildings, and doth teach 
With the near soughing of his watered trees, 
And sendeth forth into the open field 

To hymn the heartfelt Name in all the world— 
Who hail your homeward flight, and by free use 
Welcome the waking of your warning caw, 

And muse, till full of hope some brooding dove 
Bases your note to harmony with hers, 

And the fed memory from winter sleep 

Clothes its young grass with lilies... . 
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THE CATHEDRAL 


sme WH, the far truth; 
More than all shallow preachings of the time, 
Of those full words—“ This is the Catholic Faith”! 
When I look round on those high arches’ forms, 
Each calm and still as an Apostle’s brow, 
A Saint’s or Martyr’s; earnest, in patient trust, 
With upward frown they pray their sad Amen. 


And art thou wearied with thy homeward lot? 
Remember Jacob gained the blessing there— 
Yea, with his mother’s help. A prophet sings, 
“ Kings with their armies fled, and were discomfited ; 
They of the household did divide the spoil,” 
And when, contemplating the gifts of grace, 
Thy spirit tower grows—so floridly— 

Let these sad windows’ Gothic foreheads share 
The climbing richness of its shafts and flowers, 
And with their hopeful frown look on to heaven. 
“ Evil and few my pilgrim days and years— 

A sojourner, as all my fathers were.” 
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THE SACRED HEART 


Tue sacred heart! I learned no meaning full 
From the carved image on the altar front ; 

My heart was hot within me; at the last 

In my own mother tongue the spirit breathed ; 

‘“‘ My heart hath talked of thee, Seek ye my face. 
Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” And when I drank 
From that deep Antiphone, another sung, 

« And of His fulness have we all received 

And grace for grace.” 
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